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Art.  I.  An  Appeal  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  upon  the  Claims  of  the 
ceded  Colony  Trinidad^  to  be  frttvemed  by  a  Lefnxlature  and 
Judicature  ;  founded  on  Principles  sanctioned  by  Colonial  Prece¬ 
dents  and  lon^  Usage,  with  Oliservations  thereon,  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Political  and  Civil  Interests  of  all  the  British  West 
India  Colonies.  By  John  Sanderson,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  Svo* 
Richardson.  1813. 

Island  of  Trinidad  is  a  spot  whkdi  a  painter  might  se¬ 
lect  as  the  scene  of  inexliauslihle  beauti('s,  where  a  natu¬ 
ralist  would  Hnd  the  suhjiHd  of  endless  admiration,  and  which  a 
))olitician,  ignorant  of  its  liistory,  might  mark  out  as  the  probable 
centre  of  some  future  c*oinnierc*ial  empire. 

Whatever  might  be  the  surmises  of  a  mere  s])ecidative  philo- 
so]>lier,  as  to  the  future  destiny  of  this  great  countrY«  its  |>re- 
sent  history  tells  of  nothing  but  wretdiedn<‘ss,  (*onfusion,  and 
bad  government.  In  the  year  M.  <le  Chacon,  at  thit 

time  the  Simnish  Govenior  of  this  colony,  in  order  to  supply  the 
deficiency  which  then  existed  in  the  number  of  settlers,  was  in¬ 
duced  to  issue  a  proclamation,  holding  out  n  full  indemnity  and 
protection  against  he  claims  of  tlu  ir  cr<^iitors,  as  a  boon  to  all 
who  would  reside  within  the  limils  (»f  iiis  governnumt.  The 
object  of  those  by  whom  this  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations  w;»8  concertetl,  apiH'ars  to  have  been  fully  answered. 
From  all  the  neighbouring  European  settlements,  crowds  of  in¬ 
solvent  debtors  poured  into  this  asylum,  anti  there  received 
grants  of  lands  which  could  not,  by  any  jiulicial  nroCt^,  l>e 
brought  to  sale  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  demands  oi  their  prior 
cretlitors.  He  must  have  been  sanguine  indeetl,  who  coultl  have 
expecteii  the  social  virtues  to  flourish  in  a  population  so  consti¬ 
tuted.  Even  the  West  Indians  (who  have  not  the  reputation  of 
being  more  fastidious  than  the  rest  of  mankind  in  Uie  setH^^n 
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of  their*  society)  were  alarm<Ml.  The  Ije^islaturc  of  GrenaiU 
paHstnl  an  Act,  on  the  5tli  of  JuW^  17H4,  \Thich  contains  the  fol- 
loNviin^  curious  nn  ital  and  enactment :  ‘  \\  hereas  the  |>ersons  pdlty 

*  of  such  rohl)eries  and  framls  have  found,  and  continue  to  hnd,  a 

*  refuifo  and  asylum  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad  for  the  slaves  so 
‘  taken  away,  and  all  applications  for  redress  made  to  the  Cio- 
‘  vemor  of  tliat  Islaitd,  ^c.  have  hitherto  conlinuiHl  fruitless;’ — 
theri'fore  the  Act  prw*eods  to  authorize  the  arrest,  u]>on  suspi¬ 
cion,  ‘of  all  iM'rstins  eomins^  from  the  said  Island.*  In  the  year 
1707,  General  Ahercromhie  commandinc^  a  lar*2^e  body  of  his 
Majt'sty’s  forces,  reduced  this  colony  to  capitulate,  and  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens  it  was  ceded,  in  |)erpetuity,  to  the  Hritish  crown. 
\Vhat  we  have  ^aiiuni  by  this  acquisition,  of  which  we  should 
not  be  better  conUmtiHl  to  be  di*stitute,  we  profess  ourselves 
unable  to  explain.  I'liat  rai^e  of  sjH'culation  which,  during  a 
short  time, exhausted  the  resouret*s  of  our  merchants  and  planters, 
in  stoikiiis^  with  iiej^tH's  the  instates  which  were  ♦granted  with  a 
profuse  IllHTality  by  tbe  (’rowii,  has  lon^ since  crase^l  to  operate. 
Commercial  bankriiptiaes  and  |H)litical  dissension  have  lor  the 
last  ten  years  tilled  the  newspa|H*rs,  and  e\ercis4Ml  all  the  intel¬ 
lect  anil  enerj^ies  of  this  restless  iMunmunity.  Durin^  a  long 
period,  they  carritMl  on  an  unceasing  persecution  against  the 
(iovernor-tieneral  Picton,  and  more  recently  have  waged  a  war 
no  lt*ss  inveterate  against  Mr.  Smith,  their  principal  Magi¬ 
strate. 

'I'he  pamphlet  l)efore  us  forms  a  worthy  continuation  of  these 
most  unworthy  scpiabbles.  Its  immediate  purpose  seems  to  have 
iHvUjto  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  certain  disputes,  lately 
de|>ending  in  the  Ciiurt  of  King's  Bench,  between  tbe  autlior  an<l 
the  Chief  .liidge  of 'rriniilad ;  and  truly  had  it  contained  no¬ 
thing  els«',  we  shouUl  not  have  thought  it  very  just  to  the  latter 
gentleman,  or  ipiite  fair  towanls  our  readers,  to  have  called  it 
fn>m  that  obscurity  in  wbicb,  happily  for  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Sanderson,  it  has  hitherto  re|K)sed.  Rut  it  relates  to  matters  of 
much  moH'  extensive  interest  than  ni«i  prins  disputes;  and  in¬ 
sular  controversy.  It  is  a  fonnal  and  lalmured  defence  of  the 
system  of  legislation  adopted  by  this  country  in  her  West  Indian 
settlements,  and  may  Im'  presumed  to  contain  the  whole  argu¬ 
ment  which  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  that  anomalous  form 
of  colonial  government.  V\m\\  tins  subject  we  have  fonnerly 
intimated  an  opinion  irrtc  oncileably  at  variaiu'c  with  that  of  our 
author,  ami  we  shall  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  the 
qmcition  will  admit,  to  state  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  our 
dissent. 

It  will  |M^rhaps,  however,  relieve  us  from  some  difficulties  in 
the  prosi'cution  of  this  task,  to  discharge,  in  the  first  place,  the 
duty  we  have  undertuken  of  passing  sentence  on  the  merits  of 
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Mr.  SaiuU'rson’s  publication.  His*  ivork  tlieu  is  partly  Icp^al, 
partly  jK)liticaI,  and  in  part  rhetorical.  His  law,  however,  is 
we  think  materially  iigure<i  by  his  politics,  his  politics  art*  not 
much  iiiiprovcHl  by  his  law — and  his  eloquence  is  equally  detri¬ 
mental  to  both.  The  leacnin^  exhibitetl  in  this  pamphlet  is  at 
once  mimiU*  and  inaccurate ;  its  speculative  or  tlicoretical  parts 
alike  bold  and  feeble.  31  r.  Sanderson  annouiict^  himself  as  a 
barrister ;  and  had  we  been  left  to  ^uess  at  the  nature  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  pursuits,  we  think  wc  should  probably  have  had  but 
little  didicuUy  in  discovering^  them  from  his  usual  tone  and  man¬ 
ner.  He  is  a  great  quoter  of  authorities,  and  relies  with  the 
utmost  confidence  on  the  responda  prudvntnm»  Witli  him  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall  is  conclusive— the  dicta  of  a 
Chief  Justice  oracular.  But  then,  like  too  many  of  his  bre¬ 
thren,  he  is  somewhat  fickle  in  his  rc'spect  for  cases  and  di*cisions. 
So  long  as  they  support  his  ow  n  views,  tlu'y  possess  an  autho¬ 
rity  which  it  would  Ik?  at  once  useb^ss  and  presumptuous  to  ques¬ 
tion  :  but  let  them  oppose  themselvt's  to  his  peculiar  notions,  and 
they  l)ecome  mere  hallucinations — the  day  drelms  of  erroneous 
and  fanciful  beings,  by  whos<‘  reverie's  no  wise  man  would  suffer 
the  natural  indepeiuh'iice  of  his  understanding  to  lie  controlle<i. 
All  this  in  its  place  may  be  well  enougli.  But  we  would  submit 
to  our  author,  that  it  is  only  in  an  argument  at  bar  that  men  are 
privileged  to  be  inconsistent. 

The  faults  of  this  work  tlo  not,  however,  wholly  arise  from  the 
professional  habits  of  its  author.  It  is  the  production  of  an 
angry  partisan,  who  overratt's  the  importance  of  the  subjet't  by 
which  his  own  fi'elings  are  agit.ited,  and  expressi*s  his  iiulig- 
eation  against  his  op]>ont'nts,  [»y  a  libenil  use  of  every  mode  of 
iiiviM  tive,  and  of  all  those  mute  e\jm»ssive  symbols  of  resiUit- 
ment  and  admiration  for  which  we  are  iinlebted  to  the  skill  of  the 
coin))ositor.  Some  passages  however  may  l>e  found  which  have 
not  be<'n  producc'd  without  much  labour  and  assiduity  :  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  of  these  we  extract  for  the  piTUsul  of  our  readers. 

*  Because  arbitrary  government  is,  of  necessity,  continued  over  a 
class  of  people,  who,  from  want  of  education  in  religion  and  mora¬ 
lity,  are  incapable  of  using  freedom,  with  any  benetit  to  themselves 
or  safety  to  the  community ;  must  it  be  therefore  argued*  that  it  is 
also  necessaiy'  to  deny  tlie  civil  and  political  liberties  of  enlightened 
society  to  those  superior  orders  of  men,  whom  Providence  has  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  clevateil,  by  birth  and  education,  to  that  rank  and  au¬ 
thority,  which  has  constituted  them  the  immediate  lords  of  tliose, 
%'hom  the  same  Providence  fuis  ordained  to  remain  still  in  vassaltiffe  f 
Upon  what  principle  of  political  reasoning  can  It  be  established  that 
the  colonists  ought  to  be  disfranchised,  because  their  negroes  cajinot 
with  safety  be  made  free  ?  Wliere  did  the  ideas  of  civil  and  political 
liberty  ever  become  so  nobly  exalted  as  in  ancient  Rome,  when  similar 
servitude  was  tolerated  there?  More  than  half  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  earth  are  still  In  bondage.  Though  liberty  like  the  ocean  gains 
ffruund  in  some  narU  ot*  the  world :  vet  like  tne  ocean,  too.  she  re¬ 


ground  in  some  parts  ot*  the  world ;  yet  like  the  ocean^  too,  she  re¬ 
cedes  from  others :  and  though  there  is  no  domestic  slavery  in  mo¬ 
dern  Koine,  yet  an  ancient  Homan  would  have  considered  himself  a 
very  slave,  under  those  privations  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  that 
arc  now  suflered  by  his  posterity.' 

‘  As  well  tlicrefore,  might  it  be  asserted,  that  none  shall  be  rich, 
because  some  still  must  be  poor  ;  as  that  the  white  colonists  in  'frini- 
dud,  may  not  enjoy  civil  and  political  liberties,  because  they  cannot 
be  conceded  to  the  negroes.' 

*  These  are  nature’s  inequalities.  Systems  of  equalization  are  not 
found  in  nature,  any  more  than  in  politics.  All  animated  nature 
teaches  us  subordination  :  Christianity  enjoins  cbedience  to  superiors 
on  earth;  ami  teaches  us  that  even  in  heaven  “  there  are  many  man* 
sions*^!!!  p.  192. 

The  taste  and  the  theoloiry  of  the  foregoing  p<issago  are  of 
nearly  equal  excellence,  but  it  is  not  our  present  object  to  ciitiT 
upon  discussions  ehher  of  belleit-lettreif  or  divinity  *.  our  iiu- 
inediute  conirrn  is  with  Mr.  .Sanderson’s  argument. 

In  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  no  men  rejoiced — none 
continue  to  rejoice — more  cordially  than  ourselves.  It  was  the 
noblest  triumph  of  justice  and  mercy  which  the  history  of  the 
world  n'cords-— the  greatest  practical  benefit,  |M*rhaps,  which  it 
has  ever  bei*n  permitted  to  man  to  confer  on  his  fellow  creatures. 
On  these  things,  however,  it  is  now  happily  unnecessary  to 
dwell.  The  short  interval  of  six  years  has  eflt»cted  a  mighty 
revolution  in  the  minds  of  men  on  this  subject.  Parliament 
which  oiu'e,  from  year  to  year,  quietly  toleratteJ  the  continuance  of 
this  plague,  have  recently,  without  a  dissenting  voic’e,  dt'clared 
that  trailing  to  be  a  fidohy,  which,  a  few  short  months  ago,  was 
€‘Onfidently  extolled  as  the  means  of  relh'ving  Africa  from  the 
horrors  of  famine,  massacre,  and  infanticide  a  valuable  lesson 
to  those  who  are  still  struggling  against  reproac'h  and  difficulty 
for  the  giHul  of  mankind  ;  who  are  labouring  for  the  promotion 
of  Christian  knowledge  at  home,  or  the  abolition  of  an  inhuman 
su|H'rstition  among  our  subjirts  in  the  East! 

\il  actum  rcftatautt,  &c.  is  a  maxim  to  which  the  race  of 
conquerors  have  evi*r  shewn  the  most  resolute  adherence.  The 
friends  of  mankind  should  not,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  objects, 
negUnq  a  jadicy  to  which  the  enemies  of  the  world  have  been  in¬ 
debted  for  tluMr  greatness.  If  the  al>olition  of  the  slave  trada 
effected  much,  no  sliglit  exertions  must  be  yet  made  to  secure 
the  full  acTomplishment  of  the  great  work  of  benevolence,  of 
which  the  abolition  was  intended  to  be  the  cjommenceraent  and 
tlie  foundation.  On  this  subjiHJt,  as  wc  apprehend  it  is  Ic'ss 
cxinsidered  than  its  im|H)rtance  deserves,  wc  must  be  indulged 
with  a  few  remarks. 
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When  civilized  men  iiii£n*ate  in  lar^e  bodies  to  barbarous  and 
Ill-peopled  countries,  it  seems  to  bt?  in  the  natural  order  of 
events,  that  the  native  ])opulation  should  melt  away  to  maka 
room  for  the  support  of  the  new  adventurers.  The  causes  of 
this  triumph  of  civilized  over  savage  socnety  are  very  obvious, 
and  have  been  very  frequently  exnlained.  Thus,  the  encmach- 
meiits  of  the  biUro|>eans  in  North  America  and  in  New  Holland, 
were  made  at  tlie  e\penct‘  of  the  abori^nal  inhabitants  of  those 
countri(»s ;  and  whatever  may  he  thoug^it  of  the  justk‘e  or  in¬ 
justice  of  tlie  usurpation,  it  seems  very  clear  that  it  has  been  tlie 
means  of  luakint;  lar^e' additions  to  tlie  j^eneral  stock  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  social  hap])iness  throus^hout  the  world.  Some  may 
question  the  lefi^itiinacy  of  the  means  which  have  been  a<lout<Mi 
to  produce  that  result ;  hut  no  wise  man,  we  think,  will  deny 
that  the  result  itself  has  been  salutary.  It  can  scarcely  l)e  dis¬ 
puted,  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  alone,  far  out-number 
the  a^ijres;ate  population  of  the  whole  continent  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  it  stood  immediately  before  our  occiqiution  of  that  territo¬ 
ry  that  they  incalculably  surpass  their  preileci'ssors  in  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge,  in  social  virtue,  and  domc*stic  happiness,  seems 
too  clear  to  need  to  be  stated. 

This  however  is  not  the  history  of  the  fluctuation  of  mankind 
in  the  West  Indian  islands.  The  S])aniards  invaded  the  New 
World  with  no  ideas  or  intention  of  colonization.  Having  esta¬ 
blished  their  authority  in  those  once  happy  rejpons,  they  coni- 
j>elled  the  wretched  Charihs  to  the  most  cruel  and  unintermitted 
labours.  Toiline^  in  the  mines  without  relaxation  and  without 
suflicient  subsistence,  unknown  European  distenqiers,  frequent 
famines,  and  tlie  slower  but  not  Ic^ss.  certain  ravages  of  unusual 
fatigue  swept' oir,  in  a  time  incredibly  short,  the  whole  race  of 
native  iidiahitauts.  Fifty  years  hail  not  rolled  away  after  file 
first  approach  of  the  Spaniards  to  their  shores,  when,  through 
the  whoh‘  exUmt  of  those  fertile  islands,  scaretdy  one  of  their 
original  possessors  remaiiuHl  to  mourn  the  extinction  of  his  kin¬ 
dred,  or  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  independence  of  his 
fathers.  Nor  was  this  waste  of  mankind  comiMmsaUsl,  as  in  other 
countries,  by  any  great  augmentation  in  the  number  of  the  in¬ 
vaders.  The  Spaniards,  though  powerful  to  depopulate,  were 
wholly  incompetent  to  oc*cupy  or  cultivate  thinr  new  territories  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  great  chain  of  the  Antilles  would  have 
remained  to  the  present  day  a  fruitful  desart,  had  not  the  pro- 
.i<H*t  been  conceived,  in  an  evil  hour,  of  supplying  the  want  of 
slaves  by  importation  from  the  continent  of  Africa.  A  resourtv 
|>erf(['ctly  inexhaustible  being  thus  opened  to  the  avarice  of  the 
colonists,  the  suspended  labours  of  agriculture  and  m'ming  were 
resnmeil  with  increased  alacrity.  The  same  policy  was  followed 
by  the  other  nations  of  Euro|Hi  in  the  several  settlements  csta- 
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blUhed  by  iIkw^  powers  in  the  \\\^i  Indies;  and  the  trade  in 
slaves  rapidly  inerea-Msl,  till  at  lent^h  the  amount  of  the  annual 
iin|K>rtations  almost  e\(wded  belief.  It  will  not  be  an  exa^- 
p^erationto  state,  that,  in  some  years, the  whole  number  of  neg^rot's 
carried  by  EnrOjH'ans  into  servitude,  was  not  less  than  *200,000. 
This  unequalled  abomination  was  at  len^lh,  in  lft07,  most  nia- 
tt*rially  chivked  by  the  Almlition  Act,  and  has,  subsequently  to 
that  time,  bi'en  either  rej^ulaU'd  or  abolished  in  the  United  States, 
and  Uie  Spanish  provinces  of  Uhili,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the 
('arHceas. 

The  past  is  remediless.  The  eviU  which  we  have  inflic'tiMl  on 
Africa,  ap^'s  will  not  repair ;  but  sometliin*^  it  may  bt*  possible 
for  UH  to  do,  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  natives  of  tlrat  country.  On  this  subject  it  is,  in  the  first 
plae<',  (|ui(e  obvious  that  notliiip.^  is  more  necessary  for  our  fu¬ 
ture  fifuidance,  than  a  careful  rctrospi'ct  of  our  past  conduct ; 
anti,  s4'condly,  that  no  part  of  the  African  race  has  so  imperious 
a  claim  on  our  exertions  for  its  benefit,  as  that  unhappy  class  of 
men  who  are  immediately  subject  to  our  (^ntroul  in  the  West 
lixlies.  With  respiH’t  to  this  a^reat  body  of  men,  a  (piestioii  im¬ 
mediately  oe<*urs  to  the  mind  of  the  mast  important  and  interests 
inj[j  nature.  What  is  the  probability  that  the  present  race  of 
slaves  in  the  Wt'st  Indif's  will,  like  their  predecTssors  the  Char 
ribs,  bt*  swept  away  by  the  oppression  of  their  masters  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  ?  Is  there  in  their  condition  any  thine^  which 
seems  to  promise  a  long^er  term  of  existence  ?  The  (‘onsidera- 
tion  of  this  question  will  perhaps  be  less  irrelevant  to  the  subjet't 
matter  of  Mr.  Sanderson’s  painphb*t,  than  may  at  once  appear. 

1.  It  will  hi'  admitted,  that  the  ne^ro  race  has  already  ex- 
istiMl  in  a  state  of  We^t  Indian  slavery  much  longer  than  the 
crii^inal  inhabitants  of  the*  country;  and  hence,  jXThaps,  it  may 
bi*  concluded,  that  in  future  they  will  continue  to  keep  up  their 
population  under  all  tin*  pn'ssure  to  which  they  are  at  present, 
and  have  l>een  for  so  many  years  past,  subjcH’ted.  They  who  rea¬ 
son  thus,  however,  completely  exclude  from  their  calculations 
one  consitleration  which  is  (piite  sutVicient  to  overthrow  their 
whole  infm'iue.  Most  umpiest  ion  ably  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the 
necro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  have  kept  u|>  their  |M)pu1ation. 
It  has  Ix'en  supported,  not  by  natural  increase  but  by  importa¬ 
tion.  The  whole  number  of  slaves  in  Jamaica,  for  instance,  or 
any  of  the  ohi  setth*!!  islands,  was  not  p^reater  at  the  {leriod  of 
tlie  abolition  than  it  hail  Ix'cn  twenty  years  before  that  time;  and 
yet  in  Uiose  twenty  years  not  less  than  from  forty  to  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  native  .\fricans,  of  all  a^ces,  were,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
puix'ha.st'fl  by  tiie  planters  of  that  island.  Such  was  the  waste 
of  human  life  that,  but  for  these  periodic al  additions  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  stock,  the  diminution  in  the  numliers  of  the  slaves  must 
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hare  been  ra))idlj  apparent,  in  the  abandonment  of  tho  plantn* 
tions,  and  the  stoppage  of  tlie  ann'ial  consignments  of  rum  and 
KUi^ar  to  the  liritisli  merchants.  The  ^n^t  eontrovei'sy  which 
so  lout'  af^itited  this  country  as  to  the  abolition  of  tlie  slave 
trade,  is  not  of  such  a  remote  date,  but  that  every  man  who  at- 
tendeii  to  it  must  remember,  with  what  frequency  and  vehe¬ 
mence  the  West  Indians  insisteil  on  this  |)oint— how'  incessantly 
it  was  refie  ited,  that  the  ne^ro  |>onulation  was  incom{>ctent  to 
maintain  its  own  numbers  in  tlie  ordinary  course  of  natural  in- 
ertvise— -tiiid  how  coidideiitly  the  ruin  of  the  colonies  and  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  labour  was  predicted  fi'om  the  stojipa^e  of  the  channel 
by  which  the  (gradual  decay  was  repaired.  Horrible  to  humanity 
as  was  the  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  endless  continuance  of 
this  trailic,  attem))ted  to  be  drawn  from  this  statement,  tlie 
statement  itself  led  inevitably  to  one  consequence-— that  both  Uio 
positive  and  the  preventive  checks  to  population,  operated  in  the 
W(^t  Indies  to  a  des^ree  |>erfectly  unknown  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Xow,  as  this  gradual  waste  of  life  was  not  asserted 
to  exist  amoiii^  the  free  coloured  inhabitants  of  these  islands, 
the  conclusion  was  irresistible,  that,  in  the  state  of  slavery  only, 
this  incompetency  in  the  ne^ro  race  to  increase  and  multiply 
prevailed ;  and  that  to  some  circumstaiu^s  attendant  on  that 
state,  the  progress .vc  diminution  t>f  their  numbei*s  was  to  be 
attributed. 

2.  It  is  insisted  that  thesiqierior  hardihood  of  exmstitution  will 
enable  the  African  slaves  to  exist  longer  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
than  was  possible  to  the  clFeminate  Charib,  and  that  the  kind  of* 
slavery  to  which  they  are  subject  is  itself  far  less  rit^orous  and 
unfriendly  to  longevity.  The  accuracy  of  the  first  part  of  this 
position  we  are  not  disposed  to  dispute:  the  accounts  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  of  the  feebleness,  both  of  bmly  and  mind,  of  the 
Indian  nations  may  be  exaggenited,  but,  if  not  very  grossly^ 
erroneous  indeed,  certainly  seem  to  establish  the  general  fact, 
that  that  people  were  characterized  by  the  most  extreme  listless¬ 
ness  and  debility.  But  as  to  the  comparative  lightness  of  the> 
negro's  laboui*s,  we  are  very  sceptical.  The  ojx^ratioiis  of  mining 
were  uo  doubt  exceedingly  pernicious,  but  it  was  qot  any  large > 
number  of  the  people  who  were  so  employed.  The  islands  were 
never  very  abundant  in  the  precious  metals,  and  were  soon 
abandoned  for  the  richer  mines  of  the  soutliern  continent.  While 
engaged  in  the  common  drudgery  of  agriculture,  and  domestm 
servitude,  the  numbers  of  the  Charibs  gradually  diminished,  witli- 
out  any  extreme  severity  having  been  employed  to  acxx^lerate 
their  fate.  The  cultivation  of  tlie  cane  was  not  introduce<l  till 
many  years  after  the  discovery  of  America ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  tasks  imposed  on  the  Indians  were 
l>cculiarly  painful  or  oppressive.  What,  on  the  other  lund,  is  tiu* 
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situation  of  the  net^o?  Ho  h  onc^e^l  in  a  dofioription  of  acrri- 
cuUiiro  of  all  others  the  most  bhonoiiH— whoro  immenHo  oxor- 
tiun  in  oocasion  illy  rotpusite — in  whieh  the  harvest  lasts  diirins^ 
nearly  one  half  of  the  year— and  where  the  crop  time  is  uniformly 
a  se  ison  of  the  most  incessant  toil.  We  know  no  better  illus¬ 
tration  of  these  facts  Uian  may  In*  found  in  a  pamphlet,  published 
fieveriil  years  ac^o,  under  the  title  of  “  The  (Visis  of  the  Suijar 
Colonies.”  As  this  work  is  now  rarely  to  he  met  with,  we  ex¬ 
tract  from  it  the  followinc^  description  of  the  operation  of  holeintj. 

*  When  employed  in  the  labour  ot*  the  field,  us  for  example, 

*  in  holeing  a  aino  i.  e.  in  turnins^  up  the  "round  with 

‘  ho<'s  into  parallel  trenches,  for  the  nx'epticni  of  the  eane-plants, 

‘  the  slaves  of  both  sexes,  from  twenty  perhaps  to  fourscore  in 
‘  number,  are  drawn  out  in  a  line,  like  troops  on  a  parade,  each 

*  with  a  hcH*  in  his  haiul,  and  close  to  them  in  the  rear  is  statioiuMl 

*  a  driver,  or  several  drivers  in  nuniln'r  duly  proportioncMl  to  that 

*  of  the  t^ani^.  I'hich  of  these  drivers,  who  are  always  the  most 

*  active  anil  vigorous  nei^oes  on  the  estate,  h.is  in  his  hand,  or 
‘  coiL*<l  round  his  luxk*,  from  which,  by  extendin"  the  handle,  it 

*  can  hi'  disent^ii^ed  in  a  moment,  a  Ion",  thick,  and  stroiu^ly 

*  pl.titrsl  whip,  culled  a  ;  the  re|>ort  of  which  is  as  loud, 

*  and  tlie  lash  as  severe,  as  those  of  the  whips  in  common  use  with 

*  our  wutr^oners,  and  which  he  has  authority  to  apply  at  the 
‘  instant  when  his  eye  |H*iTeives  an  occasion,  without  any  previous 

*  warnin".---Thus  dis|M)sed,  their  work  hixrins,  and  continues 

*  without  interru]ition  for  a  certain  numiM'r  of  hours, ilurin"  whic4i, 

*  at  the  |H*ril  of  the  drivers,  an  adeipiatc  ]>ortion  of  land  must  be 
^  IioUmI. 

‘  As  the  trenolies  are  "enerally  rectilinear,  ami  the  whole  line 
‘  of  holers  advance  to"ether,  it  is  iUH*essary  that  every  hole,  or 

*  section  of  the  trench  should  Im‘ finished  in  eipialtiine  with  the  rest ; 

*  and  if  any  one  or  more  nei^roes  were  allowed  to  throw  in  the  hoe 

*  with  less  rapidity  or  enerc^y  than  their  companions  in  other  parts 

*  of  the  line,  it  is  obvious  that  the  work  of  the  latter  must  be  sus- 

*  |>endcd  ;  or  <dse,  such  jiart  of  the  trench  as  is  passed  over  by  the 
‘  former,  will  be  moix'  |M‘rf('ctly  forincil  than  the  rest.  It  is,there- 

*  fort',  tile  business  of  the  drivers,  not  only  to  urc^e  forward  the 
‘  whole  i^ni;  with  siifhcieiit  s|>ee(l,  but  sedulously  to  watch  that 

*  all  in  the  line,  whether  male  or  female,  old  or  yoiintj,  stronc^  or 
‘  feeble,  work  lus  nearly  as  |>ossible  in  ecpial  time,  and  with  eipial 

*  effect.  I'he  taixly  stroke  must  bt‘  quickened,  and  the  lan"uid 


*  inviiroratcH! ;  and  the  whole  line  made  to  drenn,  the  military 
‘phrase,  as  it  advan<*es.  Nobrcathini^  time,  no  resting  on  the 
‘  no<',  no  paiist*  of  l.inj^uor,  to  be  repaid  by  brisker  exertion  on 


*  return  to  work,  can  be  allowed  to  individuals  :  all  must  work,  or 
‘  pause  to"i*ther.'* 


•  Crisis  of  the  Sugar  Colonies,  pp.  9,  11. 
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Stirh  arc  the  io\U  of  a  ne^o  alave  in  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  West  Indian  husi>aiidry.  Tlie  laliours  of  the  harvest  are 
however  still  more  fatal  to  his  ease  and  health.  At  this  |>erlod 
he  is,  for  several  months  of  the  year,  comi>elletl  to  labour  throu^li 
a  u^reat  part  of  the  nisflit,  ex^wsed  to  the  unwholesome  dami>s  of 
that  |H'stilential  climate.  The  much  boasted  Amelioratins^  Acts 
of  the  several  colonies — (see  the  Bahama  and  (irenuda  Acts 


particularly)— -not  only  recojpiize  the  existence  of  this  evil,  hut 
do  not  even  attempt  to  correi't  it.  They  enact  that  the  slaves 
shall  not  he  at  othi*r  periods  of  the  year  conn>elled  to  work 
lM»fore  s»in  rise  or  after  sun  set.  No  doubt  the  labours  of  a 


cotton  plantation  are  less  severe,  than  those  which  take  place  on 
a  siKpir  estate  :  hut  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  sut^ar  is  the 
p*ea(  staple  and  the  chief  article  of  culture  in  the  Wt'st  Indies, 
and  that  the  cotton  (pounds  are  principally  situated  in  the 
swamps  and  marshes  of  the  Spanish  Main,  where  the  increased 
nialii^nity  of  the  climate  amply  compensates,  in  its  effect  on  the 
lonu^evity  of  the  slave,  for  any  diminution  of  positive  exertion  and 
toil.  The  comparison  between  the  labours  of  the  nejj^ro  slave 
and  those  oftheCharib  mii'ht  tMisily  be  extendeil  furthcT,  but 
our  narrow  in limits  comptd  us  to  contract  our  statements  on  this 
point. 

3.  It  is  clear  that  the  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence 


fonmnl  the  t^ivat  cause  of  the  i^ndual  dix'liue  and  ultimate  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  native  ])opulation  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
iiei:jro  slave,  on  thei*oiitrary,  it  may  be  supposvjd,  does  not  suffer 
any  privations  of  this  kind  ;  and  no  doubt  if  it  he  true  that  his 
mere  animal  nature  has  sufficunit  sustenance,  the  man  may  pro¬ 
tract  life  to  extn'ine  old  ai^',  altho\ii^h  his  moral  and  intelle<’tual 
part  is  nec;lected  and  debased.  Now  W'e  admit  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  diffunilt  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  <piantity 
of  foo<l  usually  allotted  by  his  master  to  a  native  Indian,  and  ihe 
pittanie  which  the  modem  planter  allows  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  slave.  We  may  reasonably  presume  that  very  little  sum'r- 
fliiity  has  been  pTmitted  in  either  case.  If  it  should  Ih'  sain,  in 
favour  of  the  nepfro,  that  the  minimum  of  his  daily  provision  is 
in  most  of  the  colonies  a.scertaine<l  by  law,  it  onc^it,  on  the  otlier 
hand  to  be  recollect <mI,  that  his  spreater  capacity  for  exertion,  and 
the  actual  amount  of  his  lalmurs,  reiider  a  larger  quantity  of  sub¬ 
stantial  and  nutritive  diet  necessary  for  the  sup|K)rt  of  life  and 
health  in  the  African,  than  was  sufficient  for  the  sustenation  of 
the  Ciiarih.  But  whatever  miji^t  lie  the  result  of  the  8up|>osed 
comparison,  one  thini^  we  consider  as  |K‘rtectly  clear.  We  mean 
that  there  is,  ^nerally,  throucrlioiit  the  West  Indies,  a  ^eat 
deficimey  of  food  amoni^  the  slave  population.  No  one  of  Uiosc 
Islands  produces  within  itself  the  means  of  its  own  subsistence. 
In  times  of  peace  they  are  dependent  on  North  America. 
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rmbar^jo  act-— a  bad  aeanon  amoiiir  the  farmers  of  Peiisylvania 
or  New  llam|>shire — or  a  war  l>etwt‘en  (ireat  Britain  and  Uie 
United  States,  Uireatcns  our  West  India  Colonies  with  the  ex- 
treracst  inlstTies  of  famine  ;  into  so  unnatural  state  has  the  ra<je 
of  spei'ulation,  unsupported  by  any  real  capital,  reduced  those 
fertile  islands.  Now  it  nee<ls  little  reflivtion  to  discover  what 
must  be  the  elTect,  u|K)n  the  slave  |H>pulation,  of  the  extreme  scar¬ 
city  and  consiK|uent  dearness  of  prc»visions.  But  furth(*r,  it  must 
be  eonsidereil  that  the  cheapness  of  sitt^ar  is  as  pr<‘judicial  to  the 
comforts  of  the  ne^ro,  as  the  deariu'ss  of  fcKxl,  nay  perhaps  still 
more  so.  Hi^h  markets  for  colonial  prcwhice  may  enable  the 
planter  to  provide  the  means  of  siipplyint^  his  estate  with  rice 
and  salted  |K)rk,  even  thom^h  the  price  of  those  articles  may  be 
unnaturally  raiscnl :  hut  when,  iis  lor  many  years  past  has  been 
the  case,  the  outtroinirs  of  the  plantation  have  on  an  averatr<* 
cee^led  the  returns,  the  planter  can  with  <lifliculty  purchase  tlie 
coarsest  articles  of  food  in  the  most  abundant  st'asous.  When 
both  these  circumstances  are  combined — when  suc^aris  unusually 
cheap  and  Hour  as  unusually  dear---it  is  not  hard  to  conceive 
how  much  both  the  (piality  and  <|uantitv  of  the  daily  allowanc<'b 
matie  to  the  fjanp^  will  be  dcteriorat<'ci.  It  may  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  law  insures  to  the  ne£»ro  his  daily  |>ortion  ;  and  that 
it  is  vain  to  nrt^ue,  from  probabilities,  that  a  people  can  he  nee<ly 
and  impoverished,  for  whose  support  the  lepslatitre  has  made  so 
ample  a  provision.  I'o  this  subje<*t  we  shall  shortly  advert  more 
at  larcje.  In  this  place  it  may  he  siinicient  to  observe,  that  it  is 
in  contradiction  to  the  whole  ex|HTience  of  mankind  and  the 
unite<l  testimony  of  all  a^es,  .to  ex|K?ct  a  ri^rous  execution  of 
Ians  which  op|>ose  themselvc's  to  the  interests,  feeling,  and  pre¬ 
judices  of  all  the  wealthy  and  powerful  of  the  community. 

4.  But  w*e  may  be  told,  that  the  interc'st  of  the  planter  will, 
even  in  the  absence  of  all  humanity,  insure  a  careful  observance 
of  every  thinjij  which  may  be  mnn^ssary  to  support  the  life  and 
health  of  his  slave,  and  that  selfishness  will  protect  the  nee^rp 
even  where  he  has  no  other  protevtion.  Now  ,  in  the  first  place, 
the  operation  of  the  same  motives  ou^ht,  it  should  seem,  to 
have  protei'ted  the  native  Indians ;  but  such  certainly  was  not  the 
fact.  Next,  we  observe,  that  this  sup|>os<‘s  the  W<‘st 

Indian  habitually  to  prefer  his  remote  intert'sts  to  those  which 
are  preaent-— a  practice  we  fear  not  very  usual  any  where,  and 
to  be  expected  in  few  societies  less  than  in  those  of  our  slave 
colonies.  But  we  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  planter  to  endeavour  to  protract  the 
life  of  the  ncfn^.  A  I'otton  spinner  knows  that  there  is  some¬ 
times  so  great  a  demand  for  his  manufacture,  that,  for  the  sake 
of  anticipating  his  rivals  in  a  high  market,  it  may  he  worth  his 
while  to  work  up,  within  a  certain  tinu',  all  the  raw  cotton  he  ca» 
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even  tiiouc^  by  the  extraordinary  exertion  ho  may  niin 
his  machinery.  The  sur]>hiH  ^ains  will  enable  him  to  replace  it, 
and  to  retain  a  larcfc  nrotit— -or  he  may  i^ow  so  rich  by  the 
vpt'culation  as  to  l>e  able  to  abandon  the  tra<le  altoi^'ther.  The 
j»ostin asters  betwcH'ii  London  and  York  know  U^^t  there  art' 
tinu^  (such  as  those  of  a' general  eltH’tion)  in  which  it  nlay,  with 
reference  to  |>ounds,  shillinp«,  and  jHMice,  bt»  no  bad  |K>licy  to 
work  their  horses  to  death.  The  extraordinary  doinuiid  for  car- 
riafifc,  and  the  raised  rate  of  |>osta^',  will  amply  indemnify  them 
fur  the  loss  of  the  animals  themselves.  The  postmaster,  too,  is 
aware  that  in  st*asons  when  corn  and  hay  are  dear,  it  may  he 
Diore  profitable,  on  the  whole,  especially  if  his  ca)ntal  is  small, 
to  starve  his  cattle,  even  though  they  are  thereby  disqualified 
from  earning  so  much  for  him  as  they  would  have  iM^en  able  to 
earn,  if  bi'tter  fed  and  more  carefully  attended.  It  is  in  these 
cases  a  dry  question  of  arithmetic.  Now  if  it  can  be  supposed 
that  a  West  Indian  planter  estimates  his  negroes  much  as  the 
postmaster  does  his  horses  or  the  manufactunT  his  machinery-— 
that  is  to  say  by  their  power  of  increasing  his  wealth — need  it  be 
questioned,  that  he  will  reason  respecting  them  exactly  on  the 
same  principles,  and  by  the  application  of  the  same  calculations  ? 
If  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  fear  a  stock,  why  should  we  doubt 
that  economy  will  be  coiisuIUhI  ?  We  must  fairly  confess  our 
a|)prehensions,  that  something  very  like  this  was  once  the  fact  to 
a  very  great  and  horrible  extent,  and  that  in  some  degree  it  still 
continues  to  Ih^  so.  We  admit,  ami  we  rejoice  to  admit,  that  the 
abolition,  by  enhancing  the  value  of  tlie  slave,  has  tended  to  in¬ 
crease  his  chanee  of  humane  treatment.  Still,  however,  that  in¬ 
creased  value  is  not  so  gi*eat  as  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  it  it 
worth  while,  in  a  })eciiniary  view*,  to  encounter  great  expense  in 
order  to  protract  the  life  of  a  slave ;  and  if  there  is  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  left  for  supplying  the  gradual  waste  of  life  by  smuggling, 
there  st^ems  the  greatest  reason  to  apprelieml  that  self  interest, 
instead  of  Un'orning  the  ally  of  humanity,  may  be  made  her 
most  |K)werfnl  antagonist. 

But  is  not  this  reasoning  uncharitable  ?  Does  it  not  siqipose 
the  existence  of  a  degree  of  depravity  too  monstrous  to  l>e  cre¬ 
dited  ?  Nay,  are  not  the  existing  laws  in  the  Wt'st  Indies  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  the  attention  paid  by  those  commiinitif^  to 
the  comfort  and  well  Ixung  of  the  slaves  ?  Ami  do  not  these  laws 
funiish  a  reason  for  disputing  the  justice  of  the  apprehensions, 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  jiresent  race  of  negroes,  deduced  from  a  re¬ 
trospect  of  the  history  of  the  native  Indians  ?  They,  it  may  lie 
said,  were  protected  by  no  laws,  but  were  exposed  to  all  the  ca¬ 
pricious  cruelty  of  their  masters ;  and  in  this  dilVerence  of  situ¬ 
ation  may  be  found  a  reason  for  antici)>ating  a  much  longer  du¬ 
ration  to  the  existence  of  the  .\frican  race,  than  was  granted  to 
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the  C’hanhs.  Hut  we  must  aijaiii  protest  ac:ainst  the  presumption, 
that  the  c'ondition  of  a  |>eople  ran  be  ascertninecl  by  nnulincj 
their  statute  IhmjIvs.  Ia'ijvh  n'niv  morihuH  are  proverbially  iuefh- 
eaeious.  Hut  wlierc  are  tlie  so-iuuch  vaunted  laws  for  the  benelit 
of  the  nei^oes  to  be  ft)un(l  ?  Aets  called  nmvlumitlnij  were,  no 
doubt,  passed  in  many  of  the  colonies  when  the  ipiestion  of  the 
abolition  was  first  auptated,  and  it  would  on  a  proper  occasion 
be  a  task  at  once  useful  ami  curious,  to  i*nter  into  a  strict  and 
minute  examination  of  those  statutes.  'I'his  labour  we  must  for 
the  present  decline,  but  one  or  two  J2[^eneral  observations  on  tin's!* 
laws  we  must  oiler  for  the  (‘onsideration  of  our  readers. 

Kvery  one  n*memhers  the  answer  j^iven  by  the  Spartan,  when 
asked  w  hat  w  as  the  punishment  of  adultery  at  Lacc  da'inon — 
the  crime  was  unknow  n  ;  and  the  law  of  course  had  neither  sup¬ 
posed,  nor  provided  for,  its  occurrem  e.  'rite  silence  of  the 
penal  c  oile  of  any  country,  as  to  a  particular  otleiu  e,  is  however 
no  vers  i;;ood  proof  that  the  morals  of  the  people  are,  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  perfectly  unimpeachable.  Without  much  hesitation,  wo 
may  confidently  assume  that  connubial  infidelity  was  not  a  very 
rare  occurrence  amoiuj;  tin'  disciples  of  Lycur^us,  althoiu^h  that 
K'i^islalor  had  provided  no  chastisement  for  the  violation  of  the 
murriai^e  bed.  'I'he  absence  of  penal  statutes  is  more  frecpuT.tly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  moral  apathy  of  the  law-gjiver,  than  to  the 
purity  and  innocence  of  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  istpiite  plain,  that,  where  the  code  of  any 
nation  fretpiently  prohibits  otfences  of  the  dtH'iiest  malii^iity  and 
turpitude,  aUhout'h  we  may  acfpiit  the  leti^islative  authority  of  a 
culpable  indiflerence  to  a^uilt,  we  are  Imtind  of  nece.ssity  to  con- 
Tict  the  pc'ople  of  the  irequent  commission  of  the  prohibitiMl 
crimes.  If  tin*  Spartan  laws  had  abounded  with  edicts  an^ainst 
a<lu!tery,  fretiuently  renewed  and  carefully  roiterate<l,  every  man 
would  liave  fleemed  such  enactments  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
frequency,  amont^that  warlike  race,  of  matrimonial  unfaithfulness. 
Now  in  applyint^  this  observation  to  the  history  of  penal  lej^is- 
lation  in  the  Wc*st  Indies,  two  periods  are  can*fully  to  be  dis^- 
tini^uished.  Anterior  to  the  year  the  massy  volumes  from 

time  to  time  produced  by  the  labour  of  the  colonial  assemblies, 
may  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  law  aj^ainst  the  intru'tion  of  tor¬ 
tures  on  ue-^ro  slaves— -against  the  exaction  of  excessive  labour 
---against  unmerciful  whippings— -or  maiminfi^  and  ciittine^  the 
iH'rson.  Prior  to  that  time,  few,  if  any,  j>rovisions  will  be 
found,  compcllim?  the  owner  to  provide  suflicient  sustenance  for 
his  ^antj— -making  the  wilful  murder  of  a  coloured  person  a  fe¬ 
lonious  ollence— -('stahlishin^  any  ^itardians  for  the  protection  of 
their  civil  or  natural  rights  and  privilei^es-— making  it  imperative 
on  the  master  to  maintain  an  aired  and  disabled  slave— -giving 
any  respite  from  labour  to  pregnant  women— -or  in  short  any  (A 
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tiiose  nuinorous  aiul  beneficent  regulations,  which,  since  that 
time,  have  been  adopted  by  the  assemblies  of  all  our  islands. 
What  then  is  the  conclusion  which  we  are  to  draw  from  the  total 
silence  of  our  colonial  legislatures,  on  tlu‘sc  subjects,  diirini^  the 
ver>  loni;  period  in  whieh,  previously  to  178H,  they  exercist'd, 
uitiiin  the  priTincts  of  thi‘ir  respective  jurisiliclions,  an  autho¬ 
rity  aimlo!^ous  to  tiial  of  the  Hritish  Parliament  ?  Shull  we  say 
that  till  this  era  justice  and  mercy  had  calletl  for  no  such  eiiact- 
iiients  ?  that  the  slave  population  had  hmi  treaUnl  with  an  iMpiity 
so  inlle\ii)le,  and  tt'iiderness  so  lenient,  that  laws  for  their  pro¬ 
tection  would  have  been  su|aM’tluous  P  that,  down  to  the  disas¬ 
trous  moment  wlu'ii  tlu‘se  laws  became  necessary,  there  had  been 
no  torture  ?  no  severity  ?  no  starvation  ?  no  rii<;lits  alnis<Hl  ?  no 
worn  out  slaves  left  to  die  in  want  and  siekm^s  ?  no  presrnaiit 
women  com}>illed  to  the  diudp;(Ty  of  field  labour?  no  murders 
committed  ?  All  tliis  no  doubt  lias  bcM'ii  asserted---nay  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  AmeliorutiiijL'  Acts  themselves  this  has  lH*en  as¬ 
serted  to  hav(‘  Ihhmi  the  state  of  the  nesj^roes  down  to  the  present 
luoiueiit  :  hut  eertainly  they  who  make  sueh  statements  mast 
have  a  very  mean  iilea  of  European  uiiderstandiiuj^,  if  they  ex- 
peet  to  he  helievt*d.  Sueh  a  representation,  it  is  self  evident, 
must  he  false.  Would  any  inuii,  who  should  turn  over  our  own 
statute  hooks,  want  furtlier  proof  that  househreakinp^,  forp^ery, 
larceny,  and  takin*;*  illej^al  oaths,  wore  crimes  of  common  oc-» 
currence  umonu^st  ourselves  ?  Why  then  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  horrid  cruelties,  ap^ainst  which  it  is  the  professed  object  of  tlie 
Aiueliorutiiii;  Acts  to  relieve  the  coloured  ]>opulatioii  of  the  West 
Indies,  are  of  (  ommon  occurrence  in  those  colonic^  ? 

Hut  then  the  ipicstion  recurs ;  is  not  the  enactment  of  such 
law  s  a  sutlieient  proof  of  a  humane  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
colonial  assemblies  to  the  evils  under  which  the  slav4^  have  la- 
boureil  ?  We  have  no  pleasure  in  drawim^  gloomy  pictureH  of 
society  :  and  of  all  communities  we  least  wish  to  depict  in  melan¬ 
choly  colours  those  which  have  a  common  parentage  with  our¬ 
selves.  Hut  oil  this  subject  it  would  he  culpable  not  to  H|)eak 
plainly.  Compliment  in  right  season  and  in  proper  place  has  itn 
use,  but  this  we  think  is  not  the  time  for  congratulatory  lan¬ 
guage.  We  venture  then  to  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  these 
“  ameliorating  acts”  have,  in  most  cases,  been  nothing  more  tliaii 
palpable  frauds  on  the  Hritish  public,  and  that,  so  far  from  inti- 
tling  our  colonists  to  the  praise  of  humanity,  they  are  genermliy 
only  proofs  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  hard-hcartedneas 
is  usually  imited  to  duplicity. 

The  date  of  these  laws  is  extremely  worthy  of  remark.  .  In 
Grenada,  the  act  for  ])rotecting  the  slaves  l>ears  date  the  9tli  of 
Deceinher,  1797.  In  the  Hahamas,  the  consolidated  slave  act 
was  passed  in  1799.  In  Antigua,  a  similar  law  is  dated  m  ibii 
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year  17W ;  and  ho  on  tliroii^h  all  or  nearly  all  llio  other  colonie?;.  t 
S’ow,  what  reason  can  Ih*  assii^ied  for  this  contemporaneous  I 
burst  of  philanthropy  throiu^hout  all  these  indcj)endont  lei^s-  | 
latur«*s  ?  It  can  scarcely  bo  supposed  that  such  a  ^reut  n'volution  i 
in  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  planter  had  taken  place,  at  f 
that  particular  moment,  throii«^i  all  these  islands,  as  to  call  for 
this  reform  ;  neitluT  have  we  read  in  the  history  of  the  West  j 
Indies  any  tiling  to  lea<l  us  to  suppi>se,  that  the  sensibility  of  tlie 
le^slators  of  that  part  of  the  world  hael,  at  the  jK?riod  in  epies- 
tion,recciveMi  any  threat  aehlitional  warmth.  But  we  do  remem¬ 
ber,  that,  just  at  the  time  wlien  tlu‘se  laws  were  passed,  debates 
had  lK*en  renew tsl  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  that  the  promoters  of  that  measure, 
«up|K)rted  by  the  voice  of  tlie  whole  jHH^ple  of  this  kins^dom, 
were  triiimphiiu'  in  the  ho|H'  of  immediately  subverting  lliat 
horrible  system  of  murder ;  that  much  art^unit‘iit  in  support  of 
their  cause  was  drawn,  and  most  justly  draw  n,  from  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  Wt'st  Indian  neji^roes ;  and  that  a  rit^id  insj)cc- 
tion  of  the  abuses  wliich  had  taken  place  in  these  islands,  had 
b<H»n  very  intellii^ibly  threatened.  Just  ut  this  moment  the  dor¬ 
mant  humanity  of  the  colonists  awoke.  Crimes  which  had  been 
passine^  for  as^t^s  under  their  eyes,  unnoticed  and  unchecked,  in¬ 
stantly  assuinisl  nia<i:nitude  and  importance,  when  they  had  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  British  l^arliament.  'I'heii  humanity 
bei|^n  her  work,  and  cruelties  were  prohibited  by  severe  laws, 
the  very  existence  of  which,  previously  to  the  enactment  of  those 
law  s,  had  Imh'II  most  |X'rtinaciously  and  confidently  denied.  Beyond 
controversy  it  was  bii^dy  prp|)er  that  such  crinu's  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited  :  we  admit  with  joy  that  much  pretendeil  and  some  real 
reformation  did  take  place ;  and  are  <juite  n‘ady  to  allow  to 
many  individuals  the  praise  ofliavim^  exerttMl  themselves,  with 
p^reat  enerify  anti  benevolence,  in  the  service  of  the  unfortunate 
race  of  men  for  whose  protection  the  laws  in  question  were  in- 
tendetl.  This  only  we  wish  to  insist  upon — that  this  “  ameli- 
oratini^'*  system  was  adopted  under  circumstaiices  of  threat  sus¬ 
picion  ;  that  if  it  was  very  humane,  it  was  not  less  |>olitic,  at  that 
particular  time,  to  pass  well-soundint'  acts  for  tlie  protection  of 
the  slaves  ;  that  it  put  an  ari^unent  of  threat  seemins^  force  into 
the  mouths  of  .Mr.  Fuller  and  the  other  eminent  champions  of 
tlie  colonies  in  this  kiiii^dom  ;  and  was,  in  point  of  fact,  of  emi¬ 
nent  service  in  protnictini^  for  ei^ht  or  ten  yt‘ars  tlie  so  much 
dreadcii  abolition. 

Is  it,  then,  we  wouhl  ask,  any  very  unjustitiable  strain  of  sus¬ 
picion,  if  we  distrust  the  sincerity  of  !i‘^islators  passinc^  statutes 
of  sucli  obvious  convenience  to  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  irreconcileably  inconsistent  with  all  their  previous  pra<*tice 
and  professions.  \Vc  frankly  confess  that  we  have  always  doubtetl 
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rxlremely  the  boneficeiit  intentions  of  these  lawgivers,  and  have 
more  tliaii  once  found  Uiateilietsso  framed  and  proinu1gate<i  would, 
ill  practice,  be  habitually  despisetl  and  evaded.  Ijet  us  iiuiuirc 
what  has  U'eii  the  fact  ?  llave  the  ameliorating  acts  been 
fairly  and  honestly  carried  into  execution,  or  have  tliey  not  ?  It 
would  be  an  endless  tusk  to  travel  seriatim  through  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  statutes  ot  this  description,  examining,  with  respect  to 
each  colony,  into  the  manner  and  degree  in  whidi  they  have 
bts‘n  put  in  force.  A  few  instances  illustrative  of  the  general 
habits  of  the  West  Indians,  will  be  all  that  we  can  now  atl'ord  to 
produce. 

By  the  act  of  Grenada  and  the  .Grenadines  of  the  0th  Decern- 
b«‘r,  1797,  sec.  19,  it  is  enacted,  ‘  that,  from  and  after  the  pub- 
‘  lication  of  this  Act,  it  shall  not  be  lawi’ol  for  any  |>erson  or  |)er- 

*  sons  to  manumit  or  set  free  any  slave  or  slaves,  ^c.  without 
^  tirsl  paying  unto  the  treasurer  of  these  islands,  for  the  time  be- 
‘  ing,  the  sum  of  100/.  for  each  and  every  slave  so  manumitted.* 
The  preamble  of  this  section  deserves  particular  notice.  It  runs 
thus  :  ‘  ^Vhereas  the  manumitting ^  and  setting  free^  slaves 

*  diseased^  blindy  aged,  or  otherwise  disabled  from  working^ 

‘  without  making  provision  for  their  sustenance  and  comfort^ 

ought  to  be  prcventvdy  as  it  obliges  them  to  ramble  about  and 
‘  beg  for  suhsistenccy  which  frcquentlg  compels  them  to  the 
‘  nccessitg  of  robbing  and  stealingy  and  leads  them  to  other 
^  bad  practices  io  support  themselves :  and  whereas  it  is  also 

*  neci^sary  to  discourage  the  too  frecpient  manumission  of  slaves 
‘  without  a  sufficient  provision  being  made  for  their  support ; 

‘  Be  it  therefore,  &c.* 

Upon  this  clause  it  must  be  observinl,  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  gives  a  curious  though  distressing  picture  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  Creole  mastiT  contrivetl  to  deliver  himself  from  the  bur¬ 
den  of  supporting  his  “  diseased,”  “  blind,”  “  aged,”  or  “  dis¬ 
abled”  slaves,  in  the  next  place,  it  illustrates  the  jealousy  witli 
which,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  every  other  jKJople  posst^ing  a 
slave  population,  the  West  Indians  repress,  by  taxation,  the  ais- 
{Hisition  of  the  master  to  liberate  his  slave.  But  it  is  not  on 
these  accounts  that  w  e  have  made  the  quotation.  The^JOth  clause 
of  the  same  act  provides,  that  every  person  so  manumitted  shall 
be  intitlcil  out  of  the  huiulre<l  pounds  to  an  annuity  of  10/. ;  and 
by  the  21st  clause  it  is  provided,  that  this  annuity  shall  be  en- 
joytnl  even  though  the  manumitteil  person  should  be  absent  from 
the  island.  This  provision  seems,  and  certainly  was,  a  bene- 
hcent  aUention  to  the  wants  of  the  manumitted  negro  ;  and  in 
1797,  no  doubt,  produced  an  impression  very  favourable  to  the 
humanity  of  the  legislature  of  Grenada.  But  what  will  our 
readers  think  of  tliesc  pseudo- plulantliropists,  when  they  are  in¬ 
formed  I  hat  in  1800,  when  the  scrutiny  of  tlie  British  ParUa- 
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incut  had  Im*4  omc  k*i*s  exac  t  and  bovcre,  those  men  passed  a  law 
rt*)H^linff  S4»  much  of  tlie  preceding  act  as  iiititled  the  slave  to 
his  aiiuiiilyy  while  the  tax  on  manumission  was  preservefl  entire. 

*rhe  altc'fution  was  made  by  stnLins^  out  that  part  of  the  act  of  1 
I7t>7,  uirn*h  we  have  printed  in  italics.  A  similar  Act,  imposin*^  ! 
a  tax  on  inamiinission,  is  to  he  found  in  the  Acts  of  Saint  S 
< Miristopher's  ;  and  in  the  t)tli  section  of  an  Act  passed  in  tho  ■ 
year  I7h|,  fjr  the  I'overnineiit  of  slaves  in  the  Hahuums.  J 

'riie  dreadful  ti'aijiMly,  in  winch  the  family  of  lluiril^ins  acted  8 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  island  of  Nevis,  is,  we  Indnwe,  well  * 
known  to  ail  our  readers.  They  may  not,  however,  he  aware 
that  the  i‘ditor  of  a  newspaper  in  St.  Kit’s  was  prose<*uted  and  ^ 
convicted  in  Iwavy  damat^es,  for  puhlishinfi^  the  ri^olution  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  Nevis,  repriihatint' the  cxecrahle  cruelties 
oi  the  eider  llin^v^iiis,  and  that  the  poor  man  was  nearly  ruined 
by  the  eflW‘t  of  tiu*  prosc^'iition,  and  Uie  |)iihlic  tHliiini  which  he 
sustaimsl,  for  havim^  v^xwix  publicity  to  this  vote  of  the  leq^isla- 
lure.  Neither,  |MTha|Ks,  is  it  fi^enerally  understood,  that  the 
youiiit^er  liuj^i^ins  has  lat4dy  becni  found  K^ilty  of  manslauc^hter, 
lor  shootins^  a  nej^ro  bov  in  the  o|mm)  day,  in  the  market-place 
of  NevLs,  and  senteiiciHi  to  pay  2501.  currency,  exactly  one-half 
of  Uic  tax  establisliiHl  by  the  laws  of  that  island  for  the  manu- 
uussion  of  a  slave. 

Tlu*  complicated  murders  committed  by  Arthur  llod^c  on 
fifty  ul  liis  lUxriM^  in  Tortola— -the  sliameful  delay  in  brin^iiii^  this 
man  to  justice,  thoui^h  the  facts  were  universally  notorious  in 
llie  colony — the  lonir  discussion  which  was  tliere  eaitertained  in 
o|>en  Court,  whether  the  murder  of  a  slave  is  a  punishable  of-  .1 
finicx'— tlu' reliu‘lance  of  tlie  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty —  J 
Ukht  recommendation  of  the  culprit  to  mercy — the  rebellion  ap-  2 
prvdMMided  by  (iovernor  Klliott,  in  consequence  of  his  deter-  ^ 
mination  to  execute  the  sentence  ; — lUl  these  tiling  are  already  ^ 
fainiliarly  known  to  those  who  have  read  the  Reports  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  Institution. 

If  we  look  to  anotlier  part  of  these  islands,  we  shall  find  a 
similar  spirit  of  ferocious  cruelty  and  tardy  justice  prevailing;. 
Lord  Seafiirth’s  letter  to  his  Majesty’s  ^ovenimcnt  details  bar¬ 
barities  |irartis4^  in  B;u*bado4's  on  the  slaves,  not  to  be  ecpnilhMl 
but  in  the  Indies.  As  that  statement  however  is  familiarly  ^ 
known  to  oiu*  readers,  we  prefer  quotinct  Pinckard’s 

travels  one  or  two  similar  instances,  which  cannot  be  too  fre¬ 
quently  cited  or  too  dts^ply  impresseti  on  the  nx'ollection  of  the 
pubUc'.  The  first  we  sliall  rcier  to,  occiirnHl  in  the  colony  of 
Demerara,  mi  an  estate  called  Lancaster,  tlie  property  of  an  t. 
English  gi'iitlemaii. 
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*  Two  unhappy  negroes,  a  man  and  a  woman,  having  been  driven  ^ 
*  by  cruel  treaiiuent  to  abicond  from  the  plantation  Lankier,  were  ^ 
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*  taken  t  feir  daya  iince,  and  brought  back  to  the  estate,  when  the 

*  manager,  whose  rnhinnun  severity  had  caused  them  to  fly  from  his 

*  tyrannic  government,  deiilt  out  to  them  his  avenging  despotism  with 

*  more  than  savage  brutahty.  Taking  with  him  two  of  the  stronf^t 

*  drivers,  armed  with  the  heaviest  whips,  he  led  out  these  trembling 

*  and  wretched  Africans,  early  in  the  morning,  to  a  remote  part  of  the 

*  estate,  too  distant  for  the  oflicers  to  hear  their  cries ;  and,  there, 

*  tying  down  first  the  man,  he  stood  by,  and  made  the  drivers  flog  him 

*  with  many  hundred  lashes,  until,  on  releasing  him  from  the  ^oiind, 

*  it  was  discovered  th;U  he  was  nearly  exhausted :  and  in  this  state 

*  the  inhuman  monster  struck  him  on  the  head,  with  the  butt  end  of 

*  a  large  whip,  aiu!  felled  him  again  to  the  earth  ;  when  the  poor 

*  negro,  escaping  at  once  from  his  slavery  and  his  sufferings, 
expired  at  the  murderer's  feet :  but  not  satiated  with  blood,  this  sa« 

*  vage  tyrant  next  tied  down  tlie  miked  woman,  on  the  spot  by  the 

*  dead  body  of  her  husband,  and  with  the  w'hips,  already  deep  in  gore, 

*  compelied  the  drivers  to  inflict  a  punishment  of  several  hundred 

*  lasiies,  which  had  nearly  released  her  also  from  a  life  of  toil  and 

*  torture. 

•  Hearing  of  these  acta  of  cruelty,  on  my  return  from  the  hospi* 

‘  tal,  and  scarcely  believing  it  possible  that  they  could  have  been 
‘  committed,  I  went  iinmetliatcly  to  the  sick-house  to  satisfy  myself  by 

*  ocular  testimony:  when,  alas!  1  discovered  that  all  [  haa  heard 

*  was  too  fatally  true ;  I  found  the  wretched  and  almost  murdered 

*  woman  lying  stark-naked  on  her  belly,  upon  the  dirty  boards,  with- 

*  out  any  covering  to  the  horrid  wounds  which  had  been  cut  by  the 

*  whins,  and  with  the  still  warm  and  bloody  corpse  of  the  man  cx- 

*  teniied  at  her  side,  upon  the  nock  of  which  was  an  iron  collar,  and  a 

*  long  heavy  chain,  w'hich  the  now  murdered  negro  had  been  made  to 

*  wear  from  the  time  of  his  return  to  the  estate.  The  flesh  of  the  wo* 

*  man  was  so  torn,  us  to  exhibit  one  extensive  sore,  from  the  loins  al- 

*  most  down  to  her  hams  ;  nor  had  humanit}'  administered  even  a  drop 

*  of  oil  to  sofren  her  wounds :  the  only  relief  she  kncw\  was  that  of  ex* 

*  tending  her  feeble  arm  in  order  to  be  U  off  the  tormenting  flies,  with 

*  a  smallgreen  bough,  which  had  been  put  into  her  hand  for  that  pur- 
‘  pose  by  the  sympathizing  kindness  of  a  fellow  slave.  A  more  shock* 

*  mg  and  distressful  spectacle  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  Tlie  dead 

*  man,  and  the  almost  expiring  woman  had  been  brought  home,  from 

*  the  place  of  punishment,  and  thrown  into  the  negro  hospital,  amidst 

*  the  crowd  of  sick,  with  cruel  unconcern.  Lying  on  the  opposite  sida* 

*  of  the  corpse  was  a  fellow-sufferer,  in  a  similar  condition  to  the  iM>or 

*  woman.  His  buttocks,  tliighs,  and  part  of  his  back,  had  oeen 

*  flogged  into  one  large  sore,  which  was  still  raw,  altliough  he  had 

*  been  punished  a  fortnight  before. 

*  A  few  days  after  the  funeral,  the  attorney  of  the  estate  happened 

*  to  call  at  Lancaster  to  visit  the  officers,  and  the  conversation  na* 

‘  turally  turning  upon  the  late  cruelty  of  the  manager,  and  the  con* 

*  sequent  injury  derived  to  the  proprietor,  w'e  asked  him  what  punish- 

*  ^ent  the  laws  of  the  colony  had  provided  for  such  crimes ;  express- 

*  ing  our  hope  that  the  manager  would  suffer  the  disgrace  he  so  lustly 
‘  merited ;  wheni  to  our  great  surprize,  the  attorney  smiled  and’ 
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'  treated  our  reu'iarks  only  as  the  drenmt  of  men  unnractlaod  In  the 

*  ways  of  slavery.  He  spake  of  the  murder  with  aa  littk*  feeling  aa  the 
'  manager  hud  perpetrated  it,  and  seemed  to  be  amused  at  our  vision- 
\ary  ideas,  o(  punuhing  a  white  man  for  his  cruel  treatiirent  of  slaves,  < 

*  To  the  ifuestion,  whether  the  manager  would  not  be  disiniRsed  from  : 
‘  the  estate,  he  replied  “  ceriaiiJy  nvt** — adding  that  “  if  the  negro  had 

*  Item  treated  as  he  deserved^  hr  xtxmld  have  been  flogged  to  death  long 

*  before,*'  I 
‘  laws  of  the 

*  punishing 

‘  offence :  but  by  incurring  only  a  small  fine,  he  could,  at  any  time, 

*  punish  a  negro  with  us  many  hundred  lashes  as  he  might  wish,  **  al- 
‘  tliough  the  governor  and  the  fiscal**  were  standing  at  his  elbow  .** 

Although  Dr.  Pinekard\  hook  <lo(*s  not  contain  any  other 
rase  c<{ually  ntr<KMous  with  that  which  we  have  IranscnluMl,  yet 
there  are  some  passages  in  it  which  we  must  point  out  to  our 
rea<lers,as  illustrative  of  the  indifVerence.  withwliieh  even  women, 
in  the  highest  stations  of  s(K‘iety  in  the  West  InduN,  eontiunplate 
the  sulVerings  of  their  slaves.  We  have  no  room  for  atlditional 
<(iiotations,  hut  must  refer  our  readers  to  pages  ‘201,  ami 
‘2.10,  ol  the  .stH'oml  volumt'  of  the  1)(h  tor's  hook,  for  proofs  of  the 
aeeuniry  of  our  represeiitathui.  'riit'se  iiistamvs,  forming  only  u 
part  of  the  catalogue  of  enormities  praetistMl  against  this  uiipro- 
tfvted  race  of  men,  w«»  wish  it  distinctly  to  he  ohscrvinl,  arc  all 
to  the  dote  of  the  ameliorating  acta. 

Now  what  answer  is  given  when,  from  facts  like  these,  it  is  ar¬ 
gued,  that  the  c  haracter  and  hvlings  of  our  fellow'  subjects  in 
the  West  Indies  an*  unnaturally  |H'rverted  upon  all  cpiestions 
afl’ecting  the  life  or  happim*ss  of  the'  negro  population  of  those 
islands  ?  We  know  well  that  an  answer  has  been  attempted,  and 
it  is  this — that  the  c-ases  we  have  mentioned  are  only  instances 
of  individual  depravity,  and  that  in  such  monsters  as  Belliiig- 
ham,  and  the  wretch  who  committed  the  murders  at  Ratdiftr. 
Highway,  we  can  find  in  our  own  country  counterparts  of  the 
charaettTs  of  llodgt*.  and  others  in  the  Wc'st  Indies.  That  such 
a  dtH'laration  as  this  should  he  seriously  made  and  seriously 
inaintaiiied,  we  c  au  only  eonsider  as  a  proof  of  the  degren*  in 
whieh  some  persons,  pn*suming  upon  our  supjiosed  ignorance 
ol  colonial  atVairs,  pn*sent  to  the  puhlie  any  statement  which 
may  happen  to  suit  a  temjiorary  })un)ose.  Bellingham  and 
the  other  murderer  we  have  mentioned,  \verc  the  outcasts  of 
society  in  this  c‘ountry.  Hodge,  on  the  other  hand  (to  select 
only  one  instance)  occupied  an  exalteil  station  in  the  romnpinity 
ill  which  he  rcsiilcd  :  he  was  the  most  opuh*nt,  and  Wyond 
t'oinparisoii  the  most  powerful,  among  the  planters  of  Tortola. 
'I'he  tiilV*  •rence  of  rank,  however,  In'tweeii  the  assassin  in  th^ 
W.  St  I  mlies  and  him  in  Kiirofn*,  constitutes  tlie  lea.Hi  iin|>ortant 


such  was  the  amount  of  Iiir  Rym{>athy  and  concern  !  1  he 

colony,  he  said,  were  intended  to  prevent  any  |>er8oii  from 
a  blavc  with  more  than  thirty-nine  luvlies,  for  the  Runie 
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flistiiirlioii  hotwi'on  the  two  cases.  HcrCy  at  the  commUsion  of 
those  eiionnities,  you  met  no  man  wlio  tliil  not  shiulder  at  tlie 
mention  of  them— -no  man  wlio  wouUl  not  have  thought  himself 
polluted  hy  the  touch,  anil  ilep*iulc(l  by  assiK-iatioii  with  such 
monsters  of  u^uilt.  In  the  West  Indies,  Mr.  Ilodi^e,  till  the  last 
scene  of  his  existence,  was  received  with  courtesy  in  society, 
and  occupied,  without  otVendin^  the  fddin^s  of  any  one,  the 
honours  and  dit^nity  of  the  colonial  common  wealth.  Till  tliO 
last  moment,  his  fellow  subjects  never  appear  to  have  mani¬ 
fested  any  abhorrence  of  his  i^uilf,  or  any  ilis^ust  at  association 
with  him.  Would  an  Kny^lish  jud^e  have  borne,  for  an  instant, 
that  it  should  be  ipiestioned  whether  murder  was  a  punishable 
otVence  ?  Would  an  Kn«^lish  jury,  in  a  case  where  the  evidenci' 
of  ^nilt  was  demonstrably  clear,  and  uncontradicted,  have  iin- 
jrered  two  hours  in  returnini^  a  verdict  of  j^uilty  ?  Would  an 
I'in^lish  jury  have  recommended  the  wretched  Williams  to  mer¬ 
cy  ?  Would  popular  indignation  have  been  roused  to  the  very 
vereje  of  rebellion  in  the  prosju'Ct  of  his  execution  }  Would 
riiiirlish  c^entlemen,  or  Kiii^lisli  mechanics  of  the  lowest  class 
and  station  in  society,  have  condescended  to  live  with  such  a 
man  on  terms  of  familiarity  and  i^ood  fellowship  for  a  single 
hour  ?  And  yet  the'  i^uilt  of  this  wretched  beins^  is  scarcely  re¬ 
membered,  when  compared  with  that  of  llod^e — a  man  witli 
whom,  we  repeat,  the  whole  society  of  a  West  Indian  Island 
lived  for  years  in  ease  and  intimacy,  althous^h,  as  was  after¬ 
wards  a])])arent,  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  had  not  a  full 
knowledge,  or  the  stroni^est  suspicion,  of  his  t^uilt. 

Now  we  williim^ly  allow,  us  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  disputed, 
that,  amoiii^  the  white  inhabitants  of  a  slave  colony,  many  men 
are  to  be  found  who  would  be  the  delij^ht  and  jrnament  even  of 
Kiiroj)can  soc’iety— -men  of  active  and  energetic  minds,  of  hif^h 
spirit,  and  boundless  s^aiety  in  the  inti*rcourse  of  social  life — dis- 
tini^uished  beyond  most  men  for  their  keen  and  rapid  insight 
j  into  all  the  varieties  of  human  character-— aiVectionatc  and  hos¬ 
pitable,  generous  even  to  the  verge  of  profusion,  and  gentle  and 
humane  to  their  inferiors  and  de)>endants.  It  is  far  from  our 
purpose  to  indulge  in  indiscriminate  censure,  and  we  have  made 
the  preceding  statement  only  to  establish  one  conclusion  to  which 
we  think  it  inevitably  leads.  That  inference  is  this — that  how¬ 
ever  qualified  West  Indian  planters  may  be  for  the  discharge 
of  other  legislative  duties,  they  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  with 
the  sole  authority  of  making  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
slave  population.  Indepem^ently  of  expi^rience,  indeed,  we 
might,  with  no  great  diffidence,  have  arrived  at  this  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  is  hardly  in  human  nature  that  men  sliould  consult, 
^ith  much  solicitude,  the  civil  rights  and  interests  of  those 
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\vlu>m  they  holti  in  domestic  bondage.  It  is  not  consistent  tvuli  R 
the  bistory  ot  the  world  to  expect  that  a  class  of  persons,  totally  R 
excluded  frt>in  all  participation  in  the  Ici^islativc  authority  of  a  r 
state-- -connectetl  with  that  Icfijislature  by  no  iilentity  ol  inte¬ 
rest,  by  no  tie  of  eonsani'uinity — at  once  despised  and  feared 
---destitute  of  education,  and  inelii^iblc  to  the  meanest  otVice 
conferrini;  honour,  rank  or  enudument — that  sucli  men  sbouhl 
be  treated  by  a  let^islitive  assembly,  selected  exclusivtdy  troin 
the  liii^lier  caste,  with  common  fairness,  liberality,  or  attention. 
This  S|H»culation,  Innvever,  we  are  loudly  told,  is  provetl  to  be 
fallacious  by  an  impiiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case.  To  those 
facts  we  have  therefore  appealed  ;  and,  to  recur  to  the  view  of 
the  whole  (piestion  already  suii^i^ested,  we  confess  ourselves  un¬ 
able  to  discover,  <‘ithcr  in  the  constitution  or  in  the  proceedini^s 
of  the  colonial  assemblies,  any  reason  to  anticipate,  that  the 
present  race  of  iiei^ro  slaves  will,  under  their  protection,  exist 
for  a  Ioniser  period  than  that  which  European  cruelty  allotted 
to  their  pretlect*ssors  the  native  Charib  Indians. 

\V  e  will  fairly  say,  however,  that  we  are  not  confident  in  the 
accuracy  of  this  analoi;y---nor,  in  truth,  are  we  very  solicitous 
to  prove  tliat  the  particular  view  of  the  subject  which  we  have 
taken,  is  unassailable  by  powerful  objections.  What  then  is  the 
rt*sult  which  we  projiose  to  establish  ?  In  reply  to  this  very 
pertinent  iiupiiry,  we  say,  in  the  first  place,  (to  return  once 
more  to  Mr.  Sanderson)  that  it  is  a  question  of  no  ru»ht  mo¬ 
ment,  whetlier  we  should  extend  to  another  colony  that  system 
of  internal  legislation,  under  which  all  these  abuses  have  ^rown 
up,  and  by  which  (to  say  the  least)  they  have  not  betm  con- 
trouled---that,  therefore,  it  behoves  our  author  to  furnish  him¬ 
self  with  something  more  than  opinions  and  decisions,  with 
some  better  argument  than  “  Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall”  can  find 
in  the  recesses  of  his  library,  if  he  wislu^s  to  prevail  in  esta- 
blishint^  in  Trinidad  the  constitution  of  our  other  slave  colonies, 
fict  him  shew  that  such  an  establishment  would  really  promote 
the  happiness,  and  tioid  to  maintain  the  numbers,  of  the  present 
race  of  iici^rtM's.  L<'t  !iim  produce  some  facts  to  convince  us 
that  his  brother  colonists,  if  exalted  into  legislators,  would 
with  more  t;ood  faith  than  their  neii^hbours  exert  themselves 
flilii^Mitly  to  “  ameliorate”  the  condition  of  that  class  of  our 
fellow-subjt'cts,  who  form  ten-fold  the  more  numerous  part  of, 
the  whole  population,  and  who,  as  di'stitute  of  any  civil  ri^^hts, 
or  of  any  protection  against  domestic  tyranny,  are  eminently 
intitled  to  the  pnittx'tion  of  the  mother  country.  Till  he  does 
this,  he  must  excuse  us  if  we  remain  unmoved  by  his  eloquence, 
and  unconvinced  by  his  law. 

The  only  other  conclusion  to  wliicb  we  would,  for  the  present, 
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written  traLjinly  ihIm's  from  many  sources;  ami  lie  who  emlea- 
vours  to  (Icrivc  it  from  one,  may  i‘stahlish  imhsMl  a  very  in^- 
nioas  theory,  hut  hriiu^s  fotwaril,  at  best,  a  part  only  of  the  truth. 

‘  The  love  of  simplicity  which  leails  men  to  reduce  tiling  to  few 
‘  principle>,  and  to  c’onccivc  a  i^reater  simplicity  in  nature  than 
‘  there  really  is,*  is  justly  reckoned  hy  Keid  amom^  the  idola 
trfhuH^  as  fVacon  calls  them,  ‘  the  errors  that  heset  the  whole 

*  hunuin  species.’ 

W  e  shall  endeavour  to  ])oint  out  the  dillerent  powers  of  the 
mind  whi(  h  a  tragedy  inten*sts,  in  the  order  of  seniority. 

child,  we  ima*;ine,  would  only  he  induced  to  take  u)t  a  jday, 
whether  trat^^edy  or  coummIv,  hy  tlui  impulse  of  eurutsity  :  his 
C^reatest  |)leasurc,  in  readini;  .Machetli,  would  he  to  ascertain  how 
tlie  predictions  of  the  witches  were  ac(‘omplish<*d  ;  and,  in  llam- 
h’t,  how  the  Prince  of  Denmark  asetaiained  the  murderer  of  his 
father  :  yet  he  would  read  as  ca;;erly  as  most  p^rown  people, 
f/uriosity,  howe\t*r,  is  hy  m>  means  contiued  to  children  ;  it  is  a 
feeliuLC  us  universal  ami  as  stroni^,  as  it  is  useful ;  and  thc‘re  is 
sc.arct'ly  an\  readt  r  upon  whom  the  interest  of  the  fahle  is  lost. 

the  interest  <»f  the  fahle,  iudec<l,  it  is  that  dramatic  critics 
arc  wont  to  s|M*nd  their  chief  force.  'Fo  what  ]»ur|)ose  are  the 
Aristotelian  heyinnimj^  middle^  and  c/o/,  of  a  pie<‘e,  hut  to 
excite,  t(»  ktvp  alive,  and  at  h'ui^lh  to  "ratify,  the.  curiosity  of 
the  reudt'r  hy  the  artful  maua"enu‘nl  ami  concatenation  of  the 
parts?  t>r  why  is  it  that  tlie  Prometheus  Vinctus  ami  the  Samp¬ 
son  A"ouistt‘s  fail  to  iulcr»‘st  us,  hut  hecause  the  parts,  havinpr 
no  connection,  awaken  no  c*uriosity  r  'Fhis  is  one  evil  of  my¬ 
thological  stt»ries.  The  end  is  known  to  every  school-hoy  from 
the  Ix'i^inninp^ :  and,  lest  then*  should  rmnain  any  douht,  any 

{)Ieasinc^  susjH'nso,  as  to  the  means  hy  which  that  end  is  to  he 
»roui^ht  about,  Kuripides,  in  "cneral,  takt's  care  to  let  some 
«leity  explain,  in  the  prolotijm',  cvrry  inciih'nt  of  the  play — an 
artful  ex|)«*<lien1  for  k«'<*|)in"  alive  the  interest  of  the  audience. 
In  this  point  of  view,  his  rival  has  a  de<*ided  siHH'rioritv  ;  and 
there  is,  p«‘rhaps,  no  drama  more  ja  rfectly  constructed,  more 
artful  in  the  "nidiial  developemeut  of  the  mystery,  or  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  interestin"  the  reader  in  the  result,  than  the  .Edipus 
'ryninnus  of  Soplundes. 

This,  however,  it  may  he  said,  is  not  a  pleasure,  arisinc^  out 
of  tJie  tragical  nature  of  the  story,  i'his  is  true.  In  fact,  we 
believe,  it  will  Ih'  found  that  all  (dtildren,  and  |>erhaps  the 
jn^eater  part  of  readers,  would  rather  that  every  trap^ecly  shoidd 
end  happily---in  the  discovery  of  all  wicked  plots,  the  shame 
and  discomfiture  of  the  plotters,  and  the  union  of  some  tender 
couple.  Some  of  our  rea<lers  may  rt'collect  the  numerous  ju'ti- 
fions  which  Hichardbon  received,  when  tinishin^  his  Clarissa, 
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f>ra>tn{;  him  to  spare  his  heroine,  aiul,  settling  a  hniiilsome  re¬ 
venue  upon  htT  out  oftlie  inexhaustihle  e\che(|uer  of  the  i’aburist, 
to  inuk«‘  lier  a  eoinl’ortable  provision  tor  life.  Still,  however,  the 
pleasure  we  have  Immui  insistint'  u|Hm  is,  uiuloubttHlly,  a  pleasure 
arisini;  from  ev<*ry  tra^tnly  in  a  j^^reater  or  h'ss  dejijrcH^ ;  uiul  the 
more  ilclii^ht  we,  can  tra(*e  to  this  obvious  source,  the  less  then* 
nill  he  to  he  derived  from  any  more  jHvuliar  one. 

'I'lie  next  mental  fac  ulty  that  would  open  in  a  youth  to  the 
enjoyment  of  trau^cnly  would  he  the  inidyuiatioH,  We,  who 
s|)eak  the  same  lan^uaj^e  that  Shakespeare  spoke,  shall  be  ex- 
eust'd  for  helieviiu^  that  the  linest  tlowers  of  poetry  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  drama.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  “  hit^h- 
spiritisi"  youth  should  throw  aside  the  pastonds  of  his  childhood, 
and  all  the  odes  aud  epics  of  this  “  lay^i^ard  aj^e,”  for  the  inspir> 
inii:  liaraiu^ues  of  youn*^  Henry  on  the  ticld  of  battle,  or  V  er¬ 
non’s  account  of  the  royal  army  ?  or  that  he  of  tenderer  feelinj^s 
and  a  more  sentimental  cast,  should  find  no  poetry  like  the 
melancholy  musinu^  of  •lacpies,  no  In'auty  like  the  romantic 
loveliness  of  Miranda?  ’I’he  finest  poetry  of  the  drama,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  which  is  wrouj^ht  up  of  pity  and  terror;  and  this 
briiu>:s  us  more  iiumediatcdy  into  contact  with  the  <pu*stion  which 
we  orii^inally  proposed  to  ourselves.  And  here  we  must  have 
recourse*  to  the  tlu'ory  of  oin*,  whose*  metaphysics  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  to  he  doubted,  and  whose  princi|)les  are  almost  always  to 
hi*  n*|)robated — we  iin*an  David  llunu*.  In  this  instance,  w'e 
think,  he  is  ri^^ht — thouirh  his  theory  is  ojiened  in  the  loosest 
and  vat^uest  maimer  possible.  We  must  explain  it  in  our  own 
way. 

'riiere  is  ]KM*try  too  ])ow<*rful  for  a  luiud  in  a  listless  and  ac- 
(|uiescent  state,  just  as  tlu*re  are  sports  and  exercises  too  vie^or- 
mts  for  a  rela\(*d  and  languid  body.  I’o  make  the  one  and  the 
other  capable  of  these*  hiti^h  Ratifications,  they  must  he  braced 
and  rouzed,  the  body  by  invid^onitiiii;  licpiors,  the  mind  in  a  man¬ 
ner  suit  abb;  to  its  nature*.  'I'liere  is  a  |»reparation  neH*t*ssary  be¬ 
fore  it  can  e»rt*ervese!e  on  the*  a))plication  of  the*se  lofty  fancies. 
I'be  fitrure*s  and  ima^*s  and  expre*ssious  of  a  man  under  tlie  do¬ 
minion  of  violcMit  passions,  s(M*m  insanity  to  him  wiiose^  mind  is 
calm  and  unau:itat<*el.  He  must  be  made  to  sympathize  w'ith 
the  sufferer,  must  fee*l  in  a  measure  the  aRiiies  of  Rief,  and 
tin*  palpitations  of  te*rror,  and  the  madness  of  raR  ;  and  then 
be  may  enter  into  the  hiij^her  and  Rainier  lK*autic*s  of  the  tragic 
strain  ;  the  feelings  are*  then  suited  to  the  subjt*ct. 

This  theory  Hurd  apjiears  in  no  wise  to  have  under¬ 
stood;  or  he  would  newer  liave  written  about  it  in  the  following 
uianiier. 

•  But  of  all  the  solutions  of  this  famous  difficulty,  tliat  which  we 
*  have  juit  now  received  from  Mr.  Hume  it  by  far  the  most  curioui. 
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*  Hi<  account  in  short  it.  “  That  the  force  of  imagination,  the  energy 

*  of  expretfioD.  the  power  of  numbers,  tlie  charms  of  imitation,  are 
‘  all  naturally  of  themselves  cleli^httul  to  the  niiiul ;  that  these  aenti* 

•  nients  of  beauty,  being  the  preduminunt  emotions  seize  the  whole 

•  niincl,  and  cimvert  the  uneasy  melanclioly  passions  into  themselves. 

‘  In  a  word,  that  the  sentiments  of  Uauti/,  excited  by  a  good  tragedy, 

‘  are  the  iuperior  prevailing  movements,  and  transform  the  subordinate 
‘  impressions  arising  from  griV/J  compassifnif  indignation^  and  terror^ 

*  into  one  uniform  and  strong  enjoyment  ’*• 

‘  1  have  hut  two  t)l)jrclions  to  this  ingenious  the«)rA'.  One  is,  that 

*  it  supposes  the  impression  t)f  grief  or  terror,  excited  h}*  a  well  w  ritten 

•  tragedy,  to  be  weaker  than  that  which  arises  from  our  observation  of 

*  tlie  ficulties  of  the  writer,  the  power  of  numbers,  and  imitation ; 
‘  which  to  me  is  much  the  same  thing  as  saying,  that  the  sight  of  a 

•  precipice  hanging  over  our  heads  makes  u  fainter  impression  on  the 

•  eye,  than  the  shrubs  and  w  ild  flowers  with  which  it  Itappens  to  he 
‘  covered  'I  he  fact  is  so  f.4r  otherwise,  that,  if  the  tragedy  be  well 

*  written,  1  will  venture  to  say,  the  faculties  of  the  writer,  the  charms 
‘  of  |>oelfy,  or  even  the  thoughts  of  imitation,  never  came  into  the 

•  spectator’s  head.^f 


This  is  undoubtedly  true,  hut  then  it  is  no  more  than  is  true 
of  ail  other  piH'try,  whudi  should  always  so  l»viufir  it’s  suhpH't  1 
home  to  the  reader,  and  so  interest  him  therein,  that  his  thout^hts 


should  not  deseimd  to  stteli  a  beini^  as  the  |KH*t.  'The  reader  w 
for  a  while  trans|H>rted  into  anutlier  world  ;  to  him  a  i^limpse 
of  the  laliours  of  verse-makini^  and  rhyme-taifi^ing,  is  to  hrinijj 
him  hack  to  this  in  a  moment.  (liMul  |KM*try  is  a  nuHlium  like 
the  air ;  no  oiu;  n*isdlects,  when  UK>kini^  at  an  object  in  nature, 
that  he  stvs  it  through  any  thing.  'Fhe  same  may  Ik*  said  of 
painting.  The  same  has  Ihsui  said,  indeed,  by  one  who  wrote 
almost  as  well  os  he  painted. {  lliircrs  reasoning,  therefore, 
(ami  it  is  in  the  true  taste  of  the  Warhuiiouian  school,)  proves 
nothing  at  all  to  the  pur|H>M».  The  eritic,  however,  got*s  on  : 

•  See  four  dbso nation 8  by  1).  Hume,  Esq.  p  185,  ^c, 
f  Hurd’s  notes  on  v.  108,  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 
t  ‘  Figures  must  have  a  ground  whereon  to  stand  ;  they  must  be 

*  clothed;  there  must  he  aback  ground;  there  must  be  light  and 

*  shadow  :  but  none  of  these  ought  to  appear  to  have  taken  up  any 

*  part  of  the  artist  s  attention.  They  should  be  so  managed  us  not 

*  even  to  catch  that  of  the  MU'Ctator.  We  know  w  ell  enough,  when 

*  we  analyze  a  piece,  the  difficulty  and  the  subtlety  with  which  an  ar- 

*  list  adjusts  the  back  ground,  draper)',  and  masses  of  light ;  we  know 

*  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  grace  and  effect  of  his  picture  depends 

*  upon  them ;  but  this  art  is  so  much  concealed,  even  to  a  judicious 
'  eye,  that  no  remains  of  any  of  these  subordinate  parts  occur  to  the 

*  memory  when  the  picture  is  not  present,’— Sir  J.  Rev'iiolds’i 
Workf.  Vok  I.  pp.  83f  8K 
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‘  But  be  miy  feel  the  effect  of  them,  it  will  be  said,  for  all  that. 

*  True  :  but  unluckily  the  whole  effect  of  theite  tilings  is  (ntul  that  w*ni 

*  mv  other  objection)  to  deepen  the  impressions  of  grief  and  terror* 

*  Tiiey  are  out  of  place,  and  altogether  impertinent  if  they  contributo 

*  to  any  other  end.  So  that  to  say,  the  impressions  of  grief  and  ter* 

*  ror  from  any  magic  story,  strong  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  made  still 

*  stronger  by  the  art  of  the  poet,  is  a  weaker  impression,  than  the  mer« 

«  pleasure  arising  from  that  or/,  is  nicthinks  to  account  for  one  nr.ys* 

‘  lory  hy  another  ten  times  greater,  and  to  make  the  poet  a  verier 
‘  ma^ictan  than  Horace  ever  intended  to  represent  him.** 

I>*t  us  Ih»  jiidi^ed  hy  any  of  our  readers,  whether  such  pas- 
sagi's  us  Othello’s  history  of  his  courUlii)),  or  the  account  of 
Antony’s  first  meeting;  with  Chnipatra  be  ‘  out  of  place  and  al- 

*  together  im|WTtinent.’  (iraiiting,  however,  what  we  safely  may 
grant,  that  the  most  (oucliing  seeing  arc  the  most  poetical,  what 
dm^s  this  prove  P  Simply,  we  think,  this,  Uiat  |>oetry  is  the 
l.uiguage  of  passion — of  tlie  feelings  unhritlled  hy  reason  ;  and 
that  to  write  this  poetry,  and  to  taste  this  |M)etry,  tiie  hanl  and 
liis  reader  must  for  a  while  put  on  the  allWtious  and  alBictioiis  of 
those  who  are  supjHised  to  utter  it. 

We  I'ori'stH'  a  iiuieli  simpler  ohjiH  tioii  to  all  this  than  tlie  sub¬ 
tleties  of  llunl.  What  is  the  dillereiiee,  it  may  be  said,  be¬ 
tween  real  misery,  and  the  faitliful  reprc‘seiilution  of  misc'ry,  to 
make  the  one  so  harrowing  to  the  feelings,  the  other  so  agret'- 
ahle  ?  We  answer, — that  the  |KH‘i’s,  the  paint(U*’s,  the  s<*ulp*« 
tor’s,  the  actor’s,  is  not,  never  can  Im»,  never  ought  to  lie,  a 
faithful  representation  of  nature.  \V  c  have  sfMiken  of  this  on 
another  wcasion  ;  and  shall  only  obst'rve  at  present,  how  miicli 
of  wh  it  is  mean  and  disgusting,  which  neevssarily  ac(‘ompanies 
real  misery,  is  kept  hack  in  poetry,  and  Ik>w  much  of  what  is 
tlignifuMl  and  imposing  is  i\u'vc  addressed  to  the  imagiiintioii. 
A  eonipany  of  strolling  (ilayers,  wishing  u|)on  some  oC(*asion  to 
call  forth  the  tears  of  their  aiidieiKv  hy  the  distn*sses  of  King 
la*ar,  were  hroiiglit  to  a  complete  nonplus  by  the  ditbcultii*s  at¬ 
tending  the  representation  of  the  stonn.  Thunder  ainl  lightning 
might  be  managed  hy  the  help  of  a  large  stone  or  two,  and  a 
small  ipiantity  of  pi^wdereil  rosin  :  Init  what  was  to  he  done  for 
rain  ?  Rain  was  iiidis)>ensahle  ;  lor  it  comes  over  and  over  again  in 
Shakes|H‘are ;  hut  the  storehouse  of  the  company  furnished  no¬ 
thing  ill  any  degree  resembling  rain.  At  leii^h  one  of  the 
players,  more  ingenious  than  the  rest,  bethought  himself  of  an 
ex|iedient :  an  expanded  umbrella  is  a  certain  indication  of  rain  : 
and  if  tlie  ohi  king  should  be  introiliiced  holding  one  over  his 
head,  the  rain  might  be  supplieil  by  the  imagination  of  the  au¬ 
dience.  Tlie  ex|K*(lient,  says  tradition,  was  udopti'd,  and  the 
success  was  unparalleled.  Now  ha«l  umbrellas  lieen  in  use  in  die 

♦  Hurd’s  Notes  on  Horace. 
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time  of  l>oar,  ovt'ii  his  clau{;hu^i>i  iiiit^lit  have  ii^raiitrd  him  that  ae. 
c'oinmoilatioii,  or  at  any  rale  tiie  kind -hearted  (iloiieester  would 
have  fiiriiishiHi  him  with  one,  and  the  old  kiiu'  inii::ht  have  at< 
leinpttMl  to  parry,  in  some  dei^ee,  ‘  the  peltiiis^  of  the  pitili^ss 
storm  ;*  yet  who  does  not  find  how  much  the  iniai*;inution  is  of¬ 
fender!  with  this  useful  ap|>endau^,  and  how  ill  it  au^rees  with  his 
thill  irr^'V  hx  ks,  and  the  |K)etieal  eflr*et  of  his  situation. 

La*t  it  he  adderl,  t(M>,  that  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  ease,  the 
pathos  of  thi'  |KH*t  shouhl  g'row  too  jHiwerful,  the  reader  ean 
always  throw  oH’  the  excess  of  his  ^rief,  hy  the  retleetion  that 
the  whole  story  is  a  fiction. 

This  account  of  the  matter  seems  to  us  to  come  much  nearer 
the  truth,  than  the  hypothesis  which  Hurke  has  adoptcnl,  and 
which  Akenside  has  so  prx'tically  drcsl  in  his  Pleasures  of  the 
Imai'ination.  We  confess  candidly  for  ourselves  that  we  have 
never  Um'u  able  to  understand  this  hypotlu‘sis,  and  have  always 
Misiieetr^rl  in  secret  that,  when  stript  of  its  poetical  and  oratorical 
^n^^ees,  it  would  he  found,  in  plain  prose,  to  assert  that  pain  is 
pleasure.  Surely  an  nnhiassed  reader  must  he  somewhat  startled 
with  opinions  like  tlie  following  : 

^  To  examine  llii?  point  concerning  the  eflcct  of  tragedy  in  a  proper 

*  manner,  we  nuust  previously  consider  how  we  arc  affected  by  the  foel- 

*  ings  of  our  fVllow-crcatures  in  circumstances  of  real  distress.  I  am 

•  convincfd  ur  hnvf  a  de^rff  of  drli^ht^  and  that  no  smalt  one,  in  the 

•  ffal  misjorinnfs  and  pains  of  others.*'^ 

*  Ask  the  crowd 

‘  Which  flies  impatient  from  the  village-walk 

*  To  climb  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  when  far  below 
‘  1  he  cruel  winds  have  hurl'd  upon  the  coast 

•  Some  helpless  bark ;  while  sacred  pity  melts 
‘  The  general  eye,  or  terror’s  icy  hand 

‘  Smites  their  distorted  limbs  and  horrent  hair ; 

‘  While  every  mother  closer  to  her  breast 

•  Catches  her  child,  and,  pointing  where  the  waves 
'  Foam  through  the  shatter’d  vessel,  shrieks  aloud 
‘  As  one  poor  xvrrtch  that  spreads  his  piteous  arms 

*  For  succour^  sxvall<av*d  hi/  the  roaring 

‘  As  noxv  another^  dash'd  against  the  rock\ 

‘  n  rops  lifeless  d(>XL'n  :  O  !  deemest  thou  indeed 

•  No  kind  endearment  here  by  nature  given 

*  To  mutual  terror  and  compassion’s  tears 

IjCt  us  hear,  however,  how  Hurke  supports  his  theory. 

*  Choose  a  day  on  which  to  represent  the  most  sublime  and  affecting 

•  tragedy  we  have  ;  appoint  the  most  favourite  actors  ;  spare  no  cost 

*  upon  the  scenes  and  (lecorutions ;  unite  the  greatest  efforts  of  poetry, 


upon  tne  scenes  and  decorations ;  unite  me  greatest  eno 

•  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  Part  1.  j  I  K 
t  I’icasurcs  of  Imagination.  Book  II. 
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I  •  painting,  and  muaic  :  and  when  you  havo  collected  your  audience, 

*  just  at  the  moment  when  their  miiids  are  erect  w  itii  expectation,  let  it 

*  be  reported  that  a  state  criminal  of  high  rank  is  on  the  point  of  being 

*  executed  in  the  adjoining  souare  ;  in  u  moment  the  emptiness  of  Uie 

*  theatre  would  demonstrate  the  comparative  weakness  ot  the  imitative 
‘  arts,  and  proclaim  the  triumph  of  the  reiU  sympathy.’* 

Now  wo  think  that  the  fact  may  be  ajaiitetl,  and  yet  the  in¬ 
ference  tlenu‘d.  If,  of  all  those  who  poured  from  the  theatre  to 
the  execution,  any  could  ^ive  an  account  why  tliey  did  so,  it 
would  not  1)0, surely,  that  they  took  a  stran^je  and  savai»;e  delii^ht 
ill  the  convulsions  and  dying  agonies  of  the  criminal,  hut  that 
they  wished  to  see  his  behaviour,  and  to  conjecture  his  feelings 
ill  those  awful  moments.  ^  Homo  tmm  ;  hitnunii  in7  a  me 
alienum'  'Mie  actions  and  the  motives  and  the  feelings  of  our 
fellow -creatures,  in  every  situation,  are  ever  the  objects  of  our 
most  lively  curiosity,  and  our  most  industrious  scrutiny,  l^poii 
this  tlisposition  Miss  H.  founds  the  pleasure  derived  from  tra¬ 
gedy.  J^he  has  illustrated  her  doctrine  so  ably,  that  a  ((nota¬ 
tion  or  two  from  her  shall  tinish  our  discussion  of  this  trite,  yet 
not  unint(‘rt‘sting,  ((uestion. 

‘  rf  man  is  an  object  of  so  much  attention  to  man,  engaged  in  tlic 
ordinaiy-  occurrences  of  life,  how  much  more  does  he  excite  his  cu« 
riosity  and  interest  when  placed  in  extraordinary  situations  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  distress?  It  cannot  be  any  pleasure  we  receive  from  the 
sufferings  of  a  fellow-creature  which  attracts  such  multitudes  of  people 
to  a  public  execution,  though  it  is  the  horror  w'e  conceive  forsuen  a 
spectacle  that  keeps  so  many  more  aw’uy^  To  see  a  human  being 
bearing  himself  up  under  such  circumstances,  or  struggling  witli  the 
terrible  apprehensions  which  such  a  situation  impresses,  must  be  the 
powerful  incentive,  that  makes  us  press  forward  to  behold  what  we 
shrink  from,  and  w  ait  w  ith  trembling  expectation  for  what  we  dread. 
For  though  few  at  such  a  spectacle  can  get  near  enough  to  distinguish 
the  expression  of  face,  or  the  minuter  parts  of  a  criminal’s  behaviour, 
yet,  from  a  considerable  distance  will,  they  eagerly  mark,  whether  he 
steps  firmly  ;  whether  the  motions  of  his  body  denote  agitation  or 
calmness ;  and  if  the  w  ind  does  but  ruffle  his  garment,  they  will, 
even  from  that  change  upon  the  outline  of  his  distant  figure,  read 
some  expression  connected  with  his  dreadful  situation.  Though  there 
is  a  greater  proportion  of  |>eople  in  whom  this  strong  curiosity  will  be 
overcome  by  other  dispositions  and  motives ;  though  there  are  many 
more  wlio  will  stay  away  from  such  a  sight  than  will  go  to  it;  yet  there 
are  very  few  who  will  not  be  eager  to  converse  witli  a  person  who  has 
beheld  it ;  and  to  learn,  very  minutely,  every  circumstance  con¬ 
nected  w  ith  it,  except  the  very  act  itself  of  inflicting  death.  To  lift 
up  tlic  roof  of  his  dungeon  like  the  aiable  boiUux,  and  look  upon  a 
criminal  the  night  before  he  suffers,  in  his  still  hours  of  privacy, 
when  all  that  disguise  is  removed  w  hich  is  imposed  by  respect  for  the 

*  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Part  I.  j  15. 
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haunts  into  hl«  closi't,  into  the  miiluight  silence  of  hU  cliambor  ? 
There  is,  pcrluips,  no  cinploynieut  which  the  human  mind  will  w'ith 
so  much  avidity  pursue,  us  the  discovery  of  concealed  passion,  os  the 
tracing  the  varieties  and  progress  ot*  u  perturbed  soul. 

‘  It  is  to  this  sympathetic  curiosity  ot*  mp  nature,  exercised  upon 
mankind  in  great  and  trying  occiisions,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
stronger  passions,  when  the  grand,  the  generous,  and  the  terrible  at¬ 
tract  our  attention  far  more  than  the  base  and  depraved,  that  the  high 
and  powerful  tragic,  of  every  composition,  is  addressed.* 

*  Formed  tis  we  are  with  th^se  sympathetic  propensities  in  regard  to 
our  own  species,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  theatrical  exhibition  haa 
become  the  favourite  amusement  of  every  nation  into  which  it  hua 
been  introduced.  Savages  will,  in  the  wild  contortions  of  a  dance, 
shape  out  some  rude  story  expressive  of  character  or  passion,  and 
suen  a  dance  will  give  more  delight  to  their  companions  than  the  most 
artful  exertions  of  agility.  Children  in  their  gambols  will  make  out 
a  miinick  representation  of  the  manners,  characters,  and  passions  of 
grown  men  and  women  ;  and  such  a  pastime  will  animate  and  delight 
them  much  more  than  a  treat  of  the  daintiest  sweetmeats,  or  the 
handling  of  the  gaudiest  toys.  Eagerly  as  it  is  enjoyed  by  the  rude 
and  the  young,  to  the  polished  and  the  ripe  in  years,  it  is  still  the 
most  interesting  amusement.  Our  taste  for  it  is  durable  as  it  is  univer- 
S4il.  Independently  of  those  circumstances  which  first  introduced  it, 
the  world  w'ould  not  have  long  been  without  it.  The  progress  of  so¬ 
ciety  would  soon  have  brought  it  forth  ;  and  men,  in  the  whiinsica) 
decorations  of  fancy,  w'onld  have  displayed  the  character  and  actiona 
of  their  heroes,  the  folly  and  ahsnidity  of  their  fellow>citi7.cng,  had 
no  priests  of  Bacchus  ever  existed.’ — Series  oj  Plai/s,  Introd.  Disc* 
Vol.  I.  pp,  5 — 26. 

Ihe  fair  author  proceeds,  in  her  introductory  discourse,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  motives  of  her  undertaking. 

*  But  the  last  part  of  the  task  which  I  have  mentioned  as  peculiarly 
belonging  to  tragedy,  unveiling  the  human  mind  under  the  dominion 
of  those  strong  and  fixed  passions,  which,  seemingly  unprovoked  bjis 
outward  circumstances,  will  from  small  beginnings,  brood  within  tlie 
breast,  till  all  the  better  dispositions,  all  the  fair  gifts  of  nature,  ara 
borne  down  before  them,  her  poets  in  general  have  entirely  neglected, 
and  even  her  first  and  greatest  liave  but  imperfectly  attempted.  They- 
have  made  use  of  the  passions  to  mark  their  several  cliaructers,  and 
animate  their  scenes,  rather  than  to  open  to  our  view  the  nature  and 
portraitures  of  those  great  disturbers  of  the  human  breast,  with  whom 
we  are  all,  more  or  less,  called  upon  to  contend.  With  their  strong 
and  obvious  features,  therefore,  they  have  been  presented  to  us, 
stripped  almost  entirely  of  tliose  less  obtrusive,  but  less  discriminating 
traits,  which  mark  them  in  their  actual  operation.  To  trace  them  in 
their  rise  and  progress  in  tlic  heart,  seems  but  rarely  to  have  been  tho 
object  of  any  dramatist.  Wc  commonly  find  tlie  characters  of  a  tra¬ 
gedy  atiectcil  by  the  passions  in  a  transient,  loose,  unconnected  man¬ 
ner;  or  if  they  are  represented  as  u^der  the  permanent- influence  o£ 
the  more  powerful  ones,  th^y  ore  generally  introduced  to  our  noticOi 
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in  the  very  height  of  their  fury,  when  all  that  timidity,  irresolution, 
difttruf^t,  and  a  thousand  delicate  traits,  which  make  the  infancy  of 
every  great  passion  more  interesting,  perhaps,  than  its  full-blown 
strength,  are  tied.’  pp.  87,38- 

Now  this,  we  think,  is  not  alt(»g€*ther  fair.  Surely  the  rise 
and  progress  of  ambition  are  sutVieiently  traeed  in  ^laebcth  ; 
of  love,  in  'Mie  I'einiM'st,  or  As  you  like  it;  of  jealousy  in 
Othello.  Surel)  in  tin's!'  plays  the  several  passions  that  are  the 
auhji'ets  of  them  are  not  ‘  intrt>duee!l  to  our  notice  in  the  very 
height  of  tln‘ir  fury.'  'I'he  truth  is,  howiwer,  that  the  birth  and 
growth  of  every  passion  eannot  thus  be  exhibited  in  the  compass 
of  live  acts,  i'his  Miss  H.  herself  found,  when  she  was  obliged 
to  give  the  rise  and  ])rogress  of  l)<»  Montfort’s  hatred  ‘  in  retro- 
spe<*t,  instead  of  repn‘S!‘nting  it  all  along  in  it’s  actual  operation.* 
In  her  own  Orra  too,  is  not  fear  ‘  introduced  in  the  very  height 
of  it's  fury  ?'  In  the  Heaeon,  are  the  circuinstaiKH^s  traced  which 
formed  the  buoyant  and  tdaslie  temper  of  Aurora  ?  are  they  even 
given  in  retrosjHM't  ? — We  adtl  one  more  extract,  specifying  the 
plan  on  which  her  ‘  series’  priK’t'eils. 

•  Trom  this  general  view,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  my  readers  of  tragedy,  and  those  principles  in  the  human  mind 
upon  which  the  success  of  its  efforts  depends,  1  have  been  led  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  an  attempt  to  write  a  scries  of  tragedies,  of  simpler  con- 
ftruction,  less  embellished  with  poetical  decorations,  less  constrained 
by  that  lofty  seriousness,  which  has  so  generally  been  considered  as  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  support  of  tragic  dignity,  and  in  which  the  chief  object 
should  be  to  delineate  the  progress  of  the  higher  passions  in  the 
human  breast,  each  play  exhibiting  a  particular  passion,  might  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  public.*  p.  4<).' 

'riiere  were  several  dangers  attending  such  an  undertaking. 
It  was  to  be  apprehended,  in  the  first  pliue,  that  the  author, 
entirely  taken  up  with  the  one  passion  that  formed  the  subject 
of  the  play,  should  forget  to  give  the  hero  any  others,  and 
should  entirely  neglect  the  subordinate  personages  of  the  pit'ce. 
This  error  Miss  B.  has  carefully  avoided  ;  she  has  presented  us 
with  monsters  neither  of  wickedness  nor  perfection  ;  ami  has 
managed  in  general  to  throw  a  suflicient  (piantity  of  character 
among  her  S4'condary  Ihtih's. 

A  siH’ond  thing  to  be  feared  w  as  the  appearance  of  art.  When 
the  delineation  of  some  one  passion,  it's  gradual  developement 
and  ultimate  eflt'cts,  were  to  form  the  sole  matter  of  a  piece,  it 
Was  natural  tliat  tlie  author  should  be  anxious  to  finish  this  in- 
sulatetl  work  highly,  that  she  should  he  continually  on  Uie 
watch  for  every  indication  of  this  passion,  every  circumstance 
connected  with  it’s  operation.  Having  observed  many  such, 
•he  might  naturally  enough  grow  proud  of  her  acquisitions, 
•nd  l>e  tompt»'<l  to  display  the  industry  she  had  used, 
and  the  knowledge  she  had  gained.  Upon  this  rock  Miss 
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fJuillio  has  split  :  she  has  not  learnt,  or,  havinp^  learnt  it,  she 
liuK  not  had  eonrasft*  enonc:h  to  put  in  practice  the  maxim,  Ar9 
ent  veUire  ortem,— it  is  the  |H‘rf(iH’tion  of  art  to  keep  your  art 
tVoui  iippearin«f.  Her  pup|»e(s  play  about  with  admirable  adroit¬ 
ness,  hut  you  SIX*, every  now  and  then,  the  wires  and  the  sprinfip^, 
and  the  hand  tliat  i^uides  them.  It  is  here  that  the  mighty 
|u»\\ers  of  Shaks|K‘are  <*oiispieuously  shew  themselves.  He  al¬ 
ways  stvms,  in  his  many  and  various  characters,  to  have  ima- 
pned  them  distiiu  tly,  felt  them,  and  as  it  were  for  the  time 
traiisfornied  himself  into  them  ;  and  thus  without  art,  or  4‘ftbrt, 
or  stiuly,  to  have  done  and  said  and  thoiK^ht  just  what  was  np- 
propriutt'.  His  art  is  so  ^reat,  that  even  with  his  su|>ernatural 
characters,  as  Ariel,  Puck,  or  Caliban,  wc  become  immediately 
actpiainted,  ima£^ine  them  real,  and  never  tliiuk  of  Shakspeare 
(ill  the  cooler  moment  of  retlection  and  criticism.  It  is  not  so 
with  Miss  Baillie.  She  indeed  imau;ines  her  characUTs  correctly, 
studies  them  industriously,  and  pves  them  forcibly  ;  but  too 
freipiently  yon  see  that  they  are  sayiiiij  what  is  jmt  into  their 
nuniths,  and  you  think  of  Miss  Baillie,  instead  ot  Basil  or  De 
Mont  fort.  The  full  and  laborious  statue -directions  add  very 
much  to  this. 

A  third  dans^er  to  be  avoided  was,  the  restinp;  too  much  upon 
the  characters.  So  much  intcresteil  herself  in  bringing  out  a 
partii'ular  passion,  she  mi^ht  naturally  enough  suppose  her 
reader  to  follow  her  with  eciiial  interest,  and  Urns  l>e  somcyvhat 
disposed  to  nej^lect  the  fable  and  the  poetry.  This  indeed  she 
has  in  some  sort  avowed ;  she  speaks  of  her’s  as  ‘  a  series  of 
tragedies,  of  simpler  construction,  and  less  embellished  with 
pw'tical  decoration.’  Why  the  construction  should  be  simpler 
we  do  not  very  clearly  see;  it  is  in  a  busy  |)lot  that  characters 
best  develojH'  themsc^es.  And  as  for  jioetical  decoration,  true 
jpiH'try,  we  say  attain,  is  the  lant^uaaje  of  the  passions,  and  the 
bursts  and  ebullitions  of  the  feelinp^s  the  very  inspiration  of  the 
p<H‘t. 

Another  thin 2^  to  be  apprehended  (and  we  shall  mention  no 
more)  was,  lest,  in  looking  about  for  the  si^ns  and  indications  of 
passion,  she  should  mistake  ‘  accident  for  ^;cnerality.’  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  has  censured  Bt*rnini  for  having  made  David,  when 
rt‘pn*senting  him  as  just  going  to  throw  the  stone  from  the  sling, 
biting  Ids  under  lip.  The  sculptor,  he  says,  undoubtedly  de- 
kigned  to  give  the  expression  of  energy :  ‘  but  the  expression 

*  is  far  from  being  general ;  he  might  have  seen  it  an  instance  or 

*  two,  and  mistook  accident  for  generality.’  Wliethcr  Miss  B. 
has  not  done  the  same,  we  think,  may  not  unreasonably  b« 
ciiu*stioned. 

M  e  have  no  longer  time  to  follow  the  introductory  discourse 
tliruugh  comedy.  Miss  B.  has  divided  it  into  the  satirical,  thn 
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wUly,  tU*»  ti«*Htiinohtal,  the  Imsy,  anil  the  charaeteriHlio.  TTk 
two  tir^t  iiiUcht  sati'ly  liuve  iMvn  ineluthnl  uiiiler  one  hotfl ;  sa* 
tire  without  wit  is  at»  (lull  as  it  is  witliimt 

Satire  is  not  often  to  be  fonnil.-— A  (mrtienlar  upplicntion  of  tlif 
foivi^oiiiir  remarks  to  Miss  Baillie's  dramatic  compositions, 
must  Ih*  revrvefl  to  u  sm  ceiMliiiir  ntimlMT. 
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yilK  V  eteran  who  here  steps  forward  to  defend  Uie  cause  oil 
revelation  agninst  the  attacks  of  scepticism,  has,  on  fonnerl 
oica»<ions,  attnicted  the  notice  of  the  pnhlie,  and  repaid  thel 
curiosity  of  his  readers  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  insure  him  a  fa-l 
voiirahle  nveptioii  in  his  present  ditVieult  and  delicate  undertak-| 
in;^.  .\  traveller,  scholar,  and  philosopher  of  Mr.  Towiisemrs™ 

w  knowliMluiMl  rejmtation,  will  not  be  suspected,  in  the  evening  ^ 
of  life,  of  knowiiii'ly  riskini^  his  well-earned  credit,  by  a  crude  or  ’ 
friYolous  performance.  Nor  do  we  ^KTceive  any  such  indications  | 
of  the  a^je  of  the  w  inter  in  the  work  before  us,  as  inii^ht  induee!J 
us  to  think,  that  he  would  now])uhlish  what,  at  a  more  youthful^ 
pf'riod,he  would  havethout^hl  it  proi^er  to  withhold.  This  volunk*^] 
contains  the  condensed  information  aripiirnl  hy  the  observation,^ 
n^ading*,  and  conversation  of  along  and  active  life,  detailed  witlil 
great  conri.st'iiess  ami  simplicity.  There  are  no  attempts  tol 
lengthen  out  the  subject ;  no  endeavour  to  dazzle,  without  en<l 
ligtening,  or  to  |x^rsuade  witiiout  convincing ;  and  he  the  ri^<l<l 
ei*s  opinion  of  the  argument  what  it  may,  we  do  not  doubt,  that, I 
on  laying  down  the  hook,  he  will  acknowledge  himself  imhd>tedl 
to  the  author  fora  considerable  supply  of  inllniction  and  pleasure.! 

'rhcrcaretwo  {>oints,  however,  of  considerable  itii|>ortance  in  re*B 
ferenccto  the  present  work,  which  may  admit  of  question — w1ie*l 
Iher  Uie  inspired  historian  need  the  defence  whiirh  is  here  hroiiglltl 
fonvani,  and  whether  the  mati'rials  from  which  Mr.  Townsendl 
ettdeavonrs  to  establish  his  veracity,  be  capable  of  furnishiigl 
proof  either  on  one  side  of  the  argument  or  the  other.  Con-B 
viiu-ed,  as  our  rcvereml  author  is,  of  the  afhnnattve  in  regard  toB 
these  qnerii's,  he  unquestionably  disserves  praise  for  undcrtakiigjB 
that  defence,  and  for  clinH’ting  the  evidence  of  natural  history  tol 
confinn  the  disedosun^  of  revelation.  But  we  must  remark,  Ihttfl 
to  be  iHTsuadeil  of  the  truth  of  a  posituni,  is  far  from  imply*B 
ing  the  |M>ssession  of  abilities  to  demonstrate  that  truth,— -nor  mB 
it  mx'essary,  indeed,  that  every  truth  shmild'he  demonstrable  frooiB 
a  limitiMi  iiuiiiIht  of  experiments  and  observations.  B 

The  souri'cs  from  whence  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  re*B 
cord  is  attempted  to  be  demonstrated,  ani  from  which  Mrl 
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I’ounst'ml  (Irinvs  his  proofs,  arc,  the  records  of  the  human  race, 
as  coincident  with  or  contruilictory  to  sacrcnl  writ,  and  those  np- 
|M'amiiCi‘s  of  inert  matter  whicli  siH*m,on  the  one  hand  to  con¬ 
firm,  or  on  the  othtT  to  discredit,  the  nc'couiit  of  the  creation  of 
the  earth,  nml  tliat  catastroplie  hy  wliich  it  was  afterwards 
irunsformed  into  a  state  wIumjcc  its  present  condition  has  arisen, 
liy  the  eoniinu(sl  optn'alion  of  known  causes  for  a  determinate 
nninher  of  yeai*s.  Now  witli  respect  to  historical  records,  wc 
have  none  which  hear  a  c'omparison  with  the  .Mosaic.  I'he  dis¬ 
ordered  dn*ams  of  ori<'ntul  fancy,  can  instluM*  he  admitted  as 
proof  when  they  accord,  nor  as  contradic*tion  when  they  tiilVer  ; 
---for  it  would  btMiidieult  indocft  to  find  tin*  maitiin*  in  Vtlio.^e 
ra>in|fs  three  or  four  words  mii^ht  not  occasionally  form  sense, 
or  be  formed  into  sense,  pnriieiiiarly  when  the  inU'rprctcr  is  at 
liberty  to  choose,  out  of  a  multitude  ofdin’erent  meanio'^s  of  each 
word,  that  which  best  suits  his  purpose.  'I'radition  is  evi- 
ilenre  no!  much  more  ailmissildt*.  >inst  nations  preserve  the 
tradition  of  a  Hood,  hut  most  iMtions  have  surtered  hv  local  in- 
uiidations,  and  it  is  liardly  pos'^ihle  to  decide,  whether  theii  ac- 
eounts  of  a  ij^enerid  delut^e  he  the  e\aji;werated  repetrt  of  whut 
liapjieiKsI  within  a  few  centuries,  or  the  remnant  of  half  obli¬ 
terated  trnih.  I'he  study  of  nature  mii^ht  be  «!\pect(*d  to  lead  to 
ijun*r  results ;  hut  that  part  of  (his  s<  i»*nce  which  hears  upon  the 
formation  and  modilieation  of  this  earth,  has  Immmi  so  im|H*rlectiy 
btinliisl,  and  ahonnds  with  such  mmu  roiis  and  compli<‘n((>d  dif- 
ficiiltioj,  that  no  hy|M>thesis,  formed  upon  its  pris^sit  stat<‘,  can 
furnish  his/her  eviilcnce  of  truth,  than  prohahility.  The  syn¬ 
thetical  manner,  how  ever,  in  w  hich  most  theorii*s  of  the  earth  have 
biH'u  franusl,  renders  them  wholly  nseh‘ss  as  historical  evidence. 
Instead  of  colleetiii"  observations  on  tin*  ])resent  state  of  the 
t'arlli,  and,  hy  ti'acini'  in  n*troj^rade  order  the  etlects  producfnl  hy 
the  various  natural  ui^ents  whi(‘h  an*  cotitinnally  at  work,  f»n<lea- 
vourint;  to  analyse  its  state  when  their  operation  <‘omm(Mietsl,  (a 
method  ably  and  siiceessfiilly  employed  hy  l)e  iiue,)  the  i^ene- 
rality  of  our  world-makers  ea"<*rly  appro])riate  such  materials 
as  bt*st  suit  their  humour — dissolve,  consolidate,  melt,  sublime, 
eva|K>rate,  bake,  boil  and  fry,  aoeordin*5‘lo  such  laws  as  they  would 
have  imacted  had  they  b<*cn  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  planets 
-—interpose  catastrophes,  overwh(*lmini^  continents,  between  the 
pai^es  of  n*cordeil  history---or,  with  a  “liy  your  loave,”  assume  a 
few  million  of  years  additional,  to  briin^  their  hantlin*^  to  maturity : 
wid  having  at  last  accounted  for  somt'thiii"  with  strata,  and  pe- 
tritications,  and  whin  dykes,  and  granite,  declare  that  it  is  no 
other  than  the  identical  ^lolx;  which  we  inhabit.  ‘  Yon  will 
observe’ — the  philosopher  concludes — that  ‘  i  have  accounted 
for  Uic  delujje’-— or,  ‘  1  have  aocouiUod  for  the  forinatiou* 
VoL.  X.  D 
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of  (hr  worhl  without  u  (h‘hi^i%roiufv/Moii/^/tho^losaio  account  i^, 
i\i*.  i\c/  i>hj«*il  timt  the  author's  researches,  hein^  couIuuhI 
to  u  kiiK^fioiu  or  a  county,  or  a  hill,  are  coiulucte<l  on  a  very 
liiuitiMl  s<*ah* :  Viui  \>iil  he  assunul  that  that  county  or  hill  is  a 
complete  >|M*eiiuen  of  the  \>lu»le  t^lohe.  Complain  that,  upon 
examination,  llu‘  hill  dors  not  a^ree  with  the  description  laid 
down  :  you  will  he  instriu'tcMl  that  this  is  an  exception, and  that  at 
John  i>’( iroat's  hous«‘ — at  Land's  Kml — at  the  Cape  id’  (Jood 
llojH' — or  at  the  south  pole,  it  is  pri‘cist*ly  as  it  ouijht  to  be. 
The  utmost  that  wee\|M*cl  ofi^eolofi^y,  at  presiMit,  in  reference  to 
the  scripture  riTords,  is,  to  shew  that  hitherto  nothins^  has  heen 
disi'overed  which  obliges  us  to  i  all  in  question  the  credibility  oi* 
the  inspired  historian  ;  nothinu^  which  is  not  perfectly  recon- 
l  ileahle  with  his  cxpn*ssions,  eviMi  when  those  ex|)ressions  are 
tried  by  the  severest  rules  of  critical  interpretation. 

Mr.  T  dwnsend  appears — for  the  drift  of  this  part  of  his  arc^\i- 
inent  is  not  perfectly  clear — to  have  aimed  at  nothint^  farther 
than,  by  minutely  di^cribiiu:;  a  small  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
^lobe,  to  shew  that  in  (his  portion  of  our  earth  no  phenomena 
oi'ctir  contrailictory  to  (he  Mosaic  history  ;  and,  by  additional 
remarks  and  observations,  to  i^uide  his  reader  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  i^^eoloijy  of  olln*r  countries  is  so  far  conformable  to  the 
formation  of  Hritain,  that  no  such  contradictions  are  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  elsewhere. 

From  the  priKvdiiu^  observations  it  will  be  seen,  that  we  are 
disposeil  to  rest  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  record,  on 
much  less  dubious  proof  than  isatVorded,  either  by  profane  history 
or  the  study  of  nature;  and  we  do  this,  not,  most  certainly,  be- 
l  aiise  we  imputi'  defi‘ct  to  the  riHord,  but  because  we  are  sensible 
of  the  imperfis'tions  of  history  and  m‘oloa^y.  The  former  can  only 
he  enriihed  in  one  diris  tion,  by  the  addition  of  events  now 
future,  but  which  will  alVord  no  encreased  (qualification  to  deter¬ 
mine  tin*  point  in  question.  'I'lie  hitter  ('an  spread  and  is  spreadins; 
in  (‘Very  dir(*ction  ;  and  should  the  sc('|)ticism  of  a  future  at^e  re- 
cquirethe  counterpoise  of  additional  i*vi(l('nce  in  favour  of  revela¬ 
tion,  it  is  probable  that  (he  W(*i^ht  which  provideime  would  cast 
into  the  scale  of  truth,  would  In*  derix'd  from  the  evidt'iice  of  na¬ 
tural  history.  As  yet  it  is  not  requiivd,  nor  can  we  apply  it ; — but 
4‘very  step  that  advances  it  towards  this  important  use  is  valu¬ 
able,  ami  in  this  lij^ht  is  ^rcal  commciulation  due  to  Mr. 
rownst'iid. 

From  the  conchidin;^  parat^raph  of  his  introduction  we  infer, 
that  the  present  volunu*  contains  only  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
'rownsend's  obs(*r\ations  on  the  characti'r  (»f  Moses,  which  he 
pn»pos(\s  to  consider  from  the  Pentateuch  as  containing^,  ‘  I.  The 
liislory  of  mankind  in  the  early  at;es  of  the  world.  '2.  A  code  of 
laws  doi^ued  for  cue  particular  jieople,  chosen  and  chcrij^hed  as 
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\>orshi|)|K'rs  of  the  gront  Civator,  aini  g'uardians  of  tlic  oracK'S 
of  truth.  3.  Pro|)lK*cios  rivaling  to  (liis  chosoii  race,  through 
till*  huig  period  of  rovolviiig  agos,  from  tlioir  first  ciitraiicv 
into  Kgypt,  to  tiioir  final  expulsion  from  the  land  of  promise, 
and  disjHTsion  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.*  'Fhe  work 
liefore  ns  brings  down  the  subject  to  the  deluge,  and  divitles  itself 
into  two  V(*ry  dislinel  parts  ;  the  fonner  containing  an  aiaaiinnla- 
tiun  of  historical  remai  lvs,  traditions,  ^Scc.,  more  or  less  referable 
to  the  primitive  state  of  the  hnmati  race  ;  and  the  latter  an  ad- 
rnirabh' account  of  the  geology  of  the  counties  of  Somersetshire, 
Wiltshire,  and  (iloucestershire,  with  a  jirofusion  of  extracts 
from  the  author's  own  memoranda,  and  the  narratives  of  tra¬ 
vellers,  respecting  otlu'i*  parts  of  Britain  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

.\ft(‘r  a  (  liapter  on  the  genuineni*ss  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  an 
inlrodnctory  section  to  the  second  chapter,  proving  tlie  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  .Mosaic  history  from  internal  evidence,  lAlr.  Tow  nsend 
enters  u|>on  the  pnaif  Iroin  external  evidtnice;  wnicli  occupies 
the  remainder  of  the  volume,  undei  six  sejmrate  heads,  vi/.  Uic 
cnsition — the  septenary  division  of  time — the  state  of  innocence 
and  fall— -sacrifices---tvth(*s---aiul  the  deluge.  'I'o  the  live  first 
of  these  lu*acls  7‘2  pages,  ami  to  the  last  *2  4*J,  are  allotted.  'I'o 
elucidate  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation,  we  are  presentiHl  willi 
the  usual  quotations  from  Sanchoiiiatho,  ll('siod,  Homer,  .\ristu- 
phanes,  l)io<lorns  Siculus,  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Emj)edocles, 
SiHTates,  Plato,  and  /eno  ;  with  the  Scythian  tradition  of  the 
battle  of  the  sons  of  Bor  with  the  giant  Y  nier,  from  the  Icelandic 
Volnspa  ;  the  Persian  fiction,  attributing  the  creation  to  Mithras 
or  Mihr ;  the  Indian  superstitions  of  Brahma,  V^ishnu,  and 
Seeva  ;  the  story  of  Bhagavat’s  damp  nap  of  a  tiioiisand  years  iu 
the  primeval  waters,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  first  man, 
Swayambhnva  Menu,  and  his  consort  Satarnpa  ;  the  doctrines  of 
Poiiiiicins;  the  Inxpiois  tale  of  Mr.  Wolf’s  llight  into  heaven 
tt>  seek  for  the  first  woman,  whom  he  canglit,  when  she  came 
to  draw  water,  with  a  bait  of  bear’s  grease ;  the  Mexican 
Mccoiint  of  Tisitl  and  the  heroes  who  leapt  into  the  bonfire 
Teotihuacan  ;  BnfVon’s  dreams  of  blundering  comets  and  burst¬ 
ing  suns;  and  I  Intton’s  scheme  of  consolidation  and  crystalir.a- 
tiiin  bv  lire.  All  these  are  coiicisciv  stated  and  considered,  and 
the.  n‘snlt  is  summed  up  in  the  following  conchisiims  ;  which  will 
evince  the  importance  attached  by  our  author  to  their  evidence. 

‘  In  the  first  place,  from  the  traditions  to  which  I  have  referred, 
'VC  have  the  strongest  rea.son  to  believe,  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  arc  descended  from  one  family ;  a  fiict  which,  when  we  sliall 
have  examined  their  languages,  will  be  abundantly  con‘»nned.  n 
the  second  place  we  have  clearly  seen,  that,*whilst  the  pure  worship 
ot  .lehovah  was  preserved  in  one  8eque>tered  spot,  all  the  surrounds 
ing  nations,  devoted  to  polytheLsm,  as  declared  by  Moses,  wereen* 
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fhucd  by  the  most  iletestable  vices,  the  most  execrable  superstltlun. 
and  the  most  absurd  idolatry.’ 

*  I  low  inestimable  then  must  we  consider  the  authentic  records 
which  tVoin  generation  to  generation  liave  been  preserved  in  tile 
sanctuary  !  Without  them  the  whole  human  rjjice  would  have  been 
involved  in  midnight  darkness.  Many  in  this  age  of  reason  may  |iour 
contempt  upon  revelation.  But  what  did  our  ancestors  derive  trom 
unassisted  reitson?  What  the  Egyptians,  (Ireeks,  and  Homans,  when 
this  lamp  burnt  brightest?  'riie  first  idolatry  of  rude  nations  was  the 
worship  of  the  celestial  orbs,  or  rather  of  the  deities  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  up  their  residence  in  them.  This  soon  degenerated, 
and  the  luminaries  themselves  were  worshipped  as  gods.  Fhc  more 
civilized  and  learned  nations  improvial  upon  this  idolatr)',  and  not 
only  raised  to  the  celestial  hierarchy  their  heroes,  l)ut  erected  tem¬ 
ples  to  the  vilest  passions  of  tlie  human  race.  “  Professing  them¬ 
selves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools;  and,  having  lost  sight  of  a 
Creator,  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  (iod  into  an  image 
made  like  t«)  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  fourfooted  beasts, 
and  creeping  things.’'’  *  Such  was  the  triumph  of  reason  unassisted 
by  revelation!’  pp.  .>7,  ,*38. 

Mr.  'rownseiul  pnMveds  to  shew,  that  the  septenary  division 
of  time,  and  the  <listinction  of  <lays  by  the  names  of  the 
planets,  is  very  generally  prevalent.  According  to  Sir  W. 
Jmies,  the  ( lothic  days  of  the,  wcM'k,  and  those  of  the  Hindoos, 
are  iledicated  to  the  sann*  himinarit's,  and  revolve  in  the  same 
order.  Dion  (\issins  attrihiites  a  similar  mode  of  distinction 
among  tin*  Komans  to  Egyptian  origin;  and  Homer  places  the 
.seventh  <lay  under  the  auspices  of  Saturn.  Acconling  to  Mr.  de 
(•ehdin,  the  same  tli  vision  formerly  existed  in  (Miina  ;  tmees  of  it 
are  said  to  he  found  in  IVrsia,  Tartary,  .lapan,  I  Vru  and  Cliili ; 
ajn  I  Mr.  S>  ines,  in  liis  .\e<‘ount  of  the  Kmimssy  to  A  vu,  shews,  that 
It  is  strictly  adht'red  to  in  the  niirman  empire.  Now  ‘  since  no 
physical  cause  can  he  assigned,  wliy  attention  should  have  In'on 
paid  to  one  day  nmn*  than  to  the  rest,  or  why  this  preference 
should  have  Imvh  given  ti)  tlie  seventh,’  our  author  infers  that  it 
must  have  originateil  in  tlie  divine  institution  recorded  by 
Mos4's,  and  that  it  i ontirms  the  veracity  of  his  record.  The 
tables  ol  the  goblcn  age,  also,  and  the  various  ilevices  of  tlie 
(ir<H‘k  philosophers  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil,  he  refers  to 
the  .Mosaic  account  ot  the  fall  ;  and  he  argues,  though  with  less 
i  onehisiveiu'ss  than  might  In*  wished,  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice, 
bt‘ing  contrary  to  llie  human  mind,  must  have  originated  in  po¬ 
sitive  injunction. 

The  traditions  of  a  ilchige  among  dificrent  nations  arc  very 
general.  A  l<*w  are  cniinn*Tated  hy  onr  author  ;  hut  he  seems  to 
leave  this  species  ol  evidence  with  pleasure,  in  order  to  enter 
upon  the  far  more  interesting,  the  geological  part  of  his  work. 
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'Flio  ino3o  of  prootMluro  in  this  tlivision  of  liis  suhjoot,  is.  to 
(jivt'  tlu‘  n*iuh*r  a  rorroct  ami  i;<‘m‘ial  idea  i»f  ^t*oloj::y,  ami  to 
h'avo  it  aftoi  Avards  pivtty  imicli  to  his  own  jml^vimmt  to  ilraw 
nhut  oonrhisions  rosjuitin*:^  Mosos  ho  ploasos.  Imlooil  (he  sa- 
cTod  historian  is  soarooly  inentioiUMl  in  tin'  roinuimlor  of  the 
work  ;  althon;xli,  from  an  expression  at  the  eommeneeuient  of  one 
of  the  last  ehapters,  in  which  the  author  eonlidently  hopes,  ‘  that 
he  has  estahlished  the  existence  of  an  universal  <leluu^e,  au^reeuble 
to  the  Mosaic  history,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  readers,’  we  infer 
that  he  supposes  the  materials  he  has  furnislnd  amply  sutHcient 
to  autliori/e  such  a  conclusion.  As  we  do  not  think  the  credihi- 
lity  of  the  IVntateuch  in  want  of  the  feeble  support  which 
t;eoloi*  y  can  as  yet  alVord,  and  have  often  noticed  the  bad  efU'i'ts 
of  workinj;  younii^  ar»;uments  beyond  their  strenc^th,  we  willingly 
pardon  Mr.  I'ownsend  for  not  having  deduced  a  c^reater  number 
of  inferences,  ami  clrawn  more  j)ositive  conclusions  frtmi  the 
valuahle  facts  which  he  hrint^s  forward---and  of  which  we  shall 
now  proci'otl  to  pve  our  readers  a  brief  abstract. 

Mr.  rarey,in  his  Account  of  Derbyshire*,  has  ^iven  us  an  in- 
tercstinp^  description  of  the  strata  between  the  ^reat  red  marie  and 
tlie  mountain  limestone  in  Derbyshire,  Nottimi^hamshire,  and 
})art  of  Yorkshire.  The  strata  more  particularly  elucidated  by 
Mr.  'rownsend,  occur  bt'tween  the  red  ground  and  the  chalk, 
and  are  eonsetpiently  superior  in  position  to  those  mentioned  iu 
the  Survey  of  Derbyshire.  Some  idea  of  the  Geographical  situa¬ 
tion  of  these  strata  may  he  formed,  by  traciii"  a  line  upon  the  map 
of  DnGland  from  Fixmouth  in  Devon,  throut^h  Yeovil,  War¬ 
minster,  Devizes,  FarrinGclon,  Oxford,  Ayleshury  and  Wo¬ 
burn,  to  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  To  the  south  east  of  this  line  the  strata 
alluded  to  sink  heneath  the  Great  bed  of  chalk  which  forms 
their  boundary  on  this  side,  thoiiGh  they  still  occasionally  appear, 
on  the  sea-coast,  in  dee})  vallies,  or  where  tlu*y  have  been  lifted 
by  convulsions  of  nature.  To  the  north  west  of  this  line  they 
basset  out  n  succession,  formiiiG  a  belt  of  various  breadth,  in  a 
tliri'ction  from  south  west  to  north  east,  across  the  kim^dom.  In 
the  north  west  })arts  of  Fn^land  and  Wales,  they  are  entirely 
wantiuG,  beiiiG  thrown  out  hy  the  risiuG  up  of  inferior  strata. 
'Fhe  perpendicular  thickness  of  the  w  hole  }>ih!,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  chalk  to  the  surface  of  the  red  Ground,  can  hardly  bec^sti- 
niated  at  U'ss  than  one  thousand  feet,  subji'ct  to  some  variations, 
ihoufijh  })robahly  more  constant  than  any  other  known  succession 
of  strata.  'Fhe  bed  of  chalk  which  rests  upon  them,  is  estimated 
to  he  from  300  to  000  feet  in  thickness. 

The  first  stratum,  which  emerGes  from  beneath  the  chalk,  at 
Sifhnoulh,  Uoniton,  Axminster,  Lyme-KcGis,  Charmouth, 
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IJridport,  Farriiicfdon,  \\  o!jurn,  Ain{»thilK  Northampton,  Ket 
tfrini:,  UtK  kiiii^liaiii,  Foti’rhoromi:h,  and  Fynn,  consists  of  (liror 
variotu*^  t)!  stnifi.  'I’lio  hi‘d  iniinrdiatt  ly  iindtM*  the  rhalk  is  of 
a  i^r  rnish  lint\  IVoin  minute  partieh‘S  ot  a  tlark  i^reeii  sidistaiiee 
beint;  inlerinint^K'd  with  t^  e  y;niins  ofquarry  of  whieh  it  is  prinei 
pally  compO'ed.  'I’liis  layer  of  sand,  whieh  is  foumt,  in  some  places 
uheia*  it  has  been  perforated  to  he  I  t  leel,  in  thickness,  con 
t.iins  a  nimdier  intercstins^  fossils.  Mr.  'ro\vn''»‘nd  enumerates 
‘  the  porpital  niadreporitcs,  serpniitos,  echinitt's,  ammonitis^ 
(particidarly  the  oval  S|)ecies),  naiitilitt's,  helicctc‘S,  trocliites 
crania  i^ryphoich's,  anomia  capnt  serpentis,  and  other  sjxH’ic* 
claws  of  lobsters  and  i^lossopetra'.*  It  is  dc*servinuf  of  notice, 
thotit^ii  not  mentioned  by  onr  author,  that  the  enormous  ammo 
nites  and  n  irilitos,  three  feet  and  upwards  in  circumferenct*,  so 
frecpuMit  in  the  u^reeii  sand  and  in  the  lias,  should  be  almost 
entirely  w'autini;  in  the  intt*rmedi.it»*  strata.  Tln»!»tttM*  however 
<lo  mciir  in  the  inferior  oolite,  ainl  are  called  by  the  workmen 
h»bsters'  taiU.  Alcyonit<'s  are  numerous.  Indeed  the  nodiilofi 
of  stone  interspersed  throui^hont  this  stratum,  almost  nniver 
sully  indicate  an  oriirin  derived  from  ah  yonia  or  spon^i.e,  thi? 
ziMiphytic  rcliipiium  iorminy^  the  nuclens. 

*  The  coverin*;  of  each  cup  is  roinuled  like  a  skull,  and,  till  broken, 
perfectly  conceals  the  coral,  'fhe  stein  is  ctjually  concealed,  except 
at  the  termination,  uhicli  is  universally  abrupt,  smooth  in  its  sur¬ 
face,  and,  like  the  enclosing  sandstone,  sharp  in  its  edge,  so  as  to 
prove,  that  neither  any  fresh  increase  by  corpuscular  attraction,  nor 
diminution  by  attrition  and  abrasion,  has  taken  place  since  it  was  sc 
pnruted  from  its  base.*  p.  ii6I. 

'riie  suhst;uice.  of  tlu'se  fossils,  as  well  as  of  many  of  tin 
shells  found  in  the  green  sand,  is  chalc(Mioni(‘.  'I'lic  grey  sand 
succtH'ds  bencatli  the  green,  and  contains  beds  of  caleaveo-sih 
cions  sand'^lone  or  fin^stone;  of  which,  according  to  our  aiithoi 
Westminster  Abbey  and  Mall,  Ijondon  Wall,  and  Woburn  Al) 
hey  are  built.  riiey  are  wrought  at  MetTsham,  at  Beer  in 
I)ors4'tshiiv,  at  'rotternhoe  in  liedfordshin*,  and  near  (lalne  in 
Wiltshire.  I'he  whetstone  bed  of  Hlackdown  in  Dt'vonshire 
also  belongs  to  tlie  grey  sand,  and  furnishes  some  of  our  most 
beautiful  agati/c<l  shells.  Mr.  Townsend  cimmerates,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Monish,  five  species  of  area,  one  chama,  six  of 
Veiuis,  two  of  tellina,  three  of  eardium,  two  of  pecten,  two  of 
biKX'iniim,  two  of  stromims,  three  of  trigonia,  ^c.  The  lowest 
bt'd  of  sand  is  tinged  rtnl,  by  a  mixture  of  calx  of  iron,  and  con¬ 
tains  Uie  iron  ore  which  siipplie<l  the  foiindcrics  of  onr  ancestors, 
when  smelting  was  performed  by  churtoal ;  hut  the  forests, 
which  formerly  meiipied  the  surface  of  the  sand  strata,  having 
disappeared,  it  has  been  found  more  convenient  to  make  use  of 
the  beds  of  iron  stone  aevompanying  the  coal,  and  the  iron  stone 
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of  these  strata  is  no^leiied.  'riie  (ineni  stoiu*,  (a  pudding-stone 
of  sileeioiis  jwhhh's  eenieiit«*tl  liy  a  ferrus^inons  silmoiis  paste)  is 
also  u  pi'odiietion  <»f  tlie  red  sand.  Dur  author  mentions  no 
fossils  iHvuliar  to  this  stratum,  thoui^h  he  says  that  ^  we  find 
most  of  tln^  ehalk  fossils  washed  down,  and  imhedded  in  its 
upper  surface.’  I'liis  however  must  he  merely  accidental,  as 
the  sand  stratum  heiiu'  inferior  to  the  chalk,  and  conscMpicMitly  of 
earlii'r  formation,  cannot  reji^ularly  contain  any  suhstance  he- 
loin;*ini>f  to  a  stratum  of  more  recent  oritj^in.  I’lmse  thresh  ImmIs 
of  sihs  ious  sand  make  toa;c»ther  a  stratum,  aevordiny^  to  Ml. 
'rownsend’s  calculation,  at  least  300  fet*t  thick. 

Hcannith  the  sand  W9  find  a  hed  of  c7(ff/,  the  thickimss  of 
which  may  he  about  ‘200  feet;  hut  Mr. 'rowiisend’s  account  of 
this  stratum  is  nc‘ither  so  ample  nor  so  prt'cise  as  it  scvms  to  de¬ 
serve.  lie  mentions  that  it  is  made  use*  of  for  hricks,  at  Uowd 
near  l)(‘viz(*s. 

Tlie  nuperior  oolite  succc'ctls  ;  heini^  the  first  of  thn*e  strata, 
which  are  distiny^Aiisln'd  hy  a  structure  rescnnhlini;  the.  roe  of  a 
tisli,  from  whence  the  name  is  borrowed,  'riiey  c’orivspoinl 
with  the  marmor  hammiti^s  of  liinineus,  the  ro^t^cm  and  l]i)ersen- 
stein  of  the  (■(*rman  min(‘raloi;ists ;  and,  from  the  ea^  with 
which  they  yield  to  the  wedt^e,  hatchet,  and  saw,  in  any  dirc'c- 
tion,  are  generally  callc'd  frc'cstoiu*  wherever  they  are  workcMi. 
The  superior  oolite  has  not  ht'cn  well  examined.  It  cKcmrs  at 
StcH'ple  Ashton,  Caine,  ami  Shotovc*r,  hut  its  thickiu'ss,  thoiit^li 
scarcely  less  than  40  fcH*t,  is  not  correctly  ascertained.  Its  cha¬ 
racteristic  fossils  are  cnhinitc's,  particularly  the  mammellatc'd 
sjM'cies,  hut  the  attendant  sand  also  contains  ncTites,  stromhitc^s, 
pc'ctinitc's,  and  oysters.  A  hed  of  clay  separate's  it  from  another 
stratum,  still  Ic'ss  ])erfc‘ctly  known,  the  citlcareoits  grit^  com¬ 
posed  of  silc'cious  sand  with  a  calcareous  c'c'inent,  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  hy  tin'  coral  rag,  a  hlucish  li^rcy,  hard,  ponderous  rock, 
consistin*'  almost  wholly  of  coral  and  shells,  hut  so  full  of  fis¬ 
sures  and  intc'rstices  as  to  he  serviceable  only  for  repairing  the 
hi^h  roads,  and  for  lime,  to  which  purposes  it  is  applied  to  the 
West  of  Caine.  A  hed  of  this  rock  contains  fossil-wood  charred 
into  a  sjM'cies  of  coal.  The  thickness  of  the  coral  rae^  is  about 
30  feet,  and  the  mytilus  (‘rista^alli,  mamniellated  echinites,  tri- 
J’onia',  pi'ctinites,  buccinitcMs,  mytilites,  and  pholades  or  fistu- 
Janas  are  abundant  in  every  fra|^inent :  it  beds  ujion  a  blue  clay, 
and  is  sometimes  succeeded  hy  a  second  hed  of  calcareous  grit. 

Under  tin's*'  strata  we  have  one  ‘  calle*l  the  clinich  clay,  with 
a  mixture  of  marie,  sand,  shale,  and  even  thin  laminae  of  coal.' 
This  hed  of  clay,  in  which  the  \Vilts  and  Berks  canal  runs,  is  at 
least  ‘200  feet  thick,  and  contains  abundance  of  large  gryphites, 
^jeiUTally  with  a  purplish  slain,  and  helemniti^s,  with  otlnr 
fussils,  fre<iuent  iu  the  alluvial  gravel  of  Bedfordshire.  The 
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lliin  sojims  of  roil  wliicli  oirur,  liavo  y;ivc*ii  riso  to  iiuinortMift 
iv\  As  hy  t^oi-fiii%ant  ‘  pracrKMl  roHitTs/  at  tiu*  oxpoiiso  ol  orrihi- 
loiis  and  iiiiinfurmcMl  aclvciitiimx. 

’rin^  fxellttK'utf  idllows,  so iMintMl  from  Krlloway  Hridi^o, 
uluTi*  it  is  <{nani(Ml,  for  tin*  |iur|»osi*of  ii.oiidiiit'  tlu*  road.  It  is 
of  a  dark  Idm*  colonr,  probably  staiiUMl  by  llio  cbmcli  olay, 
stroni;!)  improi^natod  uitli  iron,  ami  abounds  in  potrifactions, 
partiiailarly  tin*  i^rypbito  of  tin*  oinncb  <*l ay,  numerous  arnomites, 
inytiliti's,  ostnM\  and  beautiful  ammonites  in  threat  aariety.  It 
appears  to  bi*  fioin  three  to  six  feet  in  tliiekness,  and  rests  on 
blue  marly  elay  ( )ur  aiitlior  has  traced  its  outcrop  l»y  Sleej»le 
A^'liton,  'rrowbriilt^e,  Chippeidiain.  y’uherton,  Driukwoitli, 
and  Maiimsbtiry,  into  Oxfordsliire  and  Northamptonshires  ami,  i 
if  ue  mistake  not,  it  also  oeeurstothe  north  of  Scarborough  la 
^  orkshire. 

rarn-hrash  which  suta*ee*ds,  is  a  ])ale  yellow,  shivered 
stratum,  consi(h‘rably  thie.’ker  than  the  former,  and  applied  only 
to  H'pair  the  roads.  Its  fossils  are,  several  species  of  anomia, 
particularly  tere*bratula,  sj>inosa,  caput  serpentis,  and  a  non- 
dcsci  ipt,  round,  p^ibbous  specie's,  two  or  three'  spee'ie's  e>f  pccten, 
mytilus  imuliohis,  ami  some  uUie'el  spe'cie's  which  have  m>t  ye^t 
bee'u  nanu'el,  echinus  spatat^ns  and  mamellatus,  with  fra<;im'nts 
of  the  |>entracriniis.  It  c'xte'iuls  from  JN'inple  Chnnbe*  by  >V’ool- 
verton,  Hinton,  'Tilsforel,  !Melksham,  Corsham,  (iirittle'ton, 
IMalrne'sbury,  Draycot  and  Sutton,  to  the  northern  borders  of 
Oxfordshire,  Uuc  kini^ham,  and  lledford.  A  bed  of  clay  lie's 
inimeHliutely  be'ne'ath  it,  whie'h  fivepu'iitly  bedels  upthewateT,  so 
as  to  re'neh'r  the  ce)rn-hrash  a  ve'i  y  we't  snbstratum  ;  this  may 
however  i^e'uerally  he'  e'tTesdually  re'iue'elii'el  by  Juelicious  elraininti;’. 

'rile'  facest  mavhle  is  se'paratesl  from  the  clay  he'd  of  the  corn- 
brash  by  a  he'el  e)f  sih*cieuis  sanel  and  sanelstone,  which  appears 
nt  the  surfae'e  at  ilintem.  'I'lie  fe)re'st  marhle  has  de'rivesl  its 
n'lme  from  havinu:  he'cn  tirst  wrouijht  for  slabs  ami  chimney- 
pies'e's  in  the  feire'st  of  Deane.  It  consists  alme)st  whedly  of  shells, 
see  perfeM  tly  ceeiu^lutinateMl  as  to  uelmit  of  a  perfe'ct  polish,  while 
it  prei’hieU's  the  possibility  of  ele?te'nninin^  te)  what  spes'ies  they 
U'loni^  ;  bits  e»f  cliarresl  wooel  IVeMpiently  oix'ur  imbe'eleh'et  in  this 
stratum,  ami  bufemitt's,  palate's,  ami  jj^lossopetra'  are  not  un- 
fri'epient.  'I'he  stratum  iselivide'd  inte)  numerous  bi'ds,  of  dif- 
fere'nt  thick ne'sse's,  by  interveniiii^  Ih'ds  of  clay  ;  its  thickiie'ss  may 
amount  to  40  or  60  fevt,  where  all  the  benls  are  founel,  of  which 
somewhat  more  than  half  is  charstone ;  the  suhstratuin  is  a 
whiteish  clay. 

The  se'conel,  or  <freat  oo//7e,  bette'r  known  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Hath  fre'e'stenie,  lie's  U'lieath  the  fe)re‘st  marble,  and  ap- 
|>ears  by  Mr. 'rownsemrs  amnint  to  beat  least  1 10  teet  thick, 
as  i>  also  the  clay  and  fuller’s  earth  on  which  it  rests.  The 
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u|»|HT  IhmIs  however  are  rrtM|iien(ly  waulinu',  so  lhaf  the  depth  is 
i'oiisiilerahly  tliminislitMl.  It  forms  the  summit  of  most  of  the 
e'niiieneies  an)mul  Hath,  and  to  tiie  faeilitit^  thus  alVorded  to  ar- 
diit^rture,  that  eity  owes  its  splerulour.  'rhe  priiieipal  cpiarrit's 
wliicli  supply  materials  for  huildin^  in  its  neiu^hhourhood,  ar« 
tliose  of  (Maverton  Down,  Combe  Down,  Anthony  Hill,  Hox, 
Hathford,  Kini^sdown,  Pickwick,  and  Parh*)*  Down  ;  but  the 
stratum  may  be  traCi'd  from  Melts  to  Hampton  (^numon  and  the 
Cotswold  hills.  Mr. 'rowiisend  suspects  the  (piarries  of  Bar- 
n.uk  to  be  in  the  ^rc*at  oolite,  but  Mr.  Parey  assis^ns  them  a  su- 
ptaior  situation.  In  case  the  latter  should  prove  corn'ct,  it  is 
pn»I)al)te  that  the  Harnack  riurstone  is  a  solid  bed  of  the  corn- 
i>r<ish,  which  occasion  dly  partakes  of  the  oviform  structure  of  the 
oolites ;  but  at  any  rate  the  Hath  fns'stone  bus  been  distiiK’tly 
ascert  lined  throuijh  Somersetshire,  Cilouct'stershire,  Dxfortl- 
shire.  North  ifuptonshire,  Butlandshire,  liiu(‘olnshire,  and 
N  orkshire.  In  the  body  of  the  rock  fossils  rarely  cM’cur,  but  on 
the  upper  surface  they  are  ahimdant,  particularly  anomia  reti- 
nihiris,  aiul  s.u'culus,  several  ostrea*,  and  the  siiii^ular  |MMir 
t-urriuHs.  'Fhe  stems  of  the  latt<*r  are  found  atlherina^  to  the 
nnk,  so  that  the  consolidation  of  the  stratum  must  have  bcvii 
umipleted  b<*fore  any  part  of  the  su|)erior  bed  of  clay  was  depo¬ 
sited  upon  it.  'File  iippi^rmost  beds  of  the  "reat  oolite,  whudi 
consist  almost  wholly  of  Trai^iiumts  of  shells,  coiiij^hitinahsl  by  a. 
(  ilcareous  cenumt,  contain  pitves  of  wood,  bufoiiites,  and  pa¬ 
lates;  and  the  fuller’s  earth  rock,  a  stratum  which  (K*curs  be¬ 
neath  the  fuller’s  earth,  has  numerous  js  t rifled  rerupiia,  by  which 
it  is  readily  deti^cted. 

Pnder  the  "reat  oolite,  the  third  stratum  which  is  distin- 
ijnished  by  this  ine\))licable  structure  makes  its  ap|>earance,  and 
is  termed  by  Mr.  'Fow  nseiul  the  inforior  oolito.  'Fhe  provincial 
name,  where  the  threat  oolite  is  worked  as  frtM‘stoiu‘,  is  the  hns^ 
tard  freestone,  beiui^  i^enerally  soft  and  full  of  cavities,  oi'ca- 
sioned  by  the  removal  of  shells  and  coralline  substances  which 
I  had  1kn‘ii  imbedded  in  it.  This  stratum  may  be  traced  on  the 
map,  from  Yeovil,  by  (’astle  i^ary,  Hruton,  Doultiiu;,  Uadstock, 
Midford,  Lansdown  (’rescent  in  Hath,  Swanswick,  Ooss- 
hands,  and  (Cheltenham,  into  Oxfordshire  and  Norlhamptoii- 
>liire.  Its  thickiu^s  is  about  40  feet,  and  it  rests  u|>on  a  l>ed  of 
''and  v<*ry  dis<*ernible  at  Midford,  to  the  south  of  Hath,  and,  in 
the  iiiniUHliate  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  of  at  least  equal 
depth. 

‘  This  porous  rock  abounds  with  typolites,  or  casts  of  marine 
shells,  which  have  vanished,  and  left  vacuities  unoccupied  by  cal¬ 
careous  spar.  It  has  likewise  numerous  fossil  shells,  by'  some  of  which 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  rock  strata.  1  he  first  of  these^ 
least  as  far  us  xny  observations  extend,  is  a  large  oyster,  of  a 
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brno.itli  it.  riio  total  ihirkiHNs  of  those  hoils  is  t'non  00  to  IH) 
tivt,  aiul  ill  some  |>hu*t*s  prohtihly  nuieli  more. 

Most  of  the  stnitii  hitherto  emimerateil,  exhiliit  a  soniewhiit 
*▼0.111111111*  texture,  si'hloin  utlmittin;;  of  a  polish,  or  possossifii»*  any 
extraonlinary  th*u;ree  of  hanliu'ss.  'The  siieetM'iliii!^  strata  of 
tins  litnvsiitne  artM)f  an  even  elose  texture,  siiseeptihliMif  a  liit^h 
|H)lisli,  amleipially  <»steenie(l  in  their  rtH*ent  state  for  repairiny^  the 
roads,  and,  \>lien  hnrnt,  for  areliitivtnral  purposes,  particularly 
lor  uater-woriis.  Mr.  'rownsend  mentions  that  Mhe  white  lias 
may  he  readily  eni^ravt'd,  ami  is  now  in  nspiest  for  the  calico- 
printers,  for  maps,  and  for  some  kinds  of  drawini^s,  in  which 
stTvice  it  is  a  valuahle  substitute  for  copper-plates.’  I'lie  total 
depth  of  all  the  IhmIs  of  lias  cannot  he  much  less  than  lOOftvt, 
hilt  individually  few  «)f  them  are  ahove  a  foot  in  thiekness,  and 
most  considerably  less ;  tliey  are  separatisl  by  soft  beds  of  clay, 
but  the  surface  of  the  Irani  lieds  is  far  from  even,  heiiitr  i^enerally 
emliossed  with  numerous  protuberances  ;  some  of  them  are  bine, 
others  of  a  pile  fawn  colour.  'I'liis  stratum  hasln'en  noliceti  on 
the  south  coast  at  (’harmouth  and  Lyme  Uei^is.  From  thenct'  it 
nriy  lie  traccil  by  Chard,  (’astle  Cary,  (ilastonbury,  where  it 
forms  tile  !)ase  of  th(* 'Tor,  (Miewton  Meiidip,  Kadstock,  Farii- 
l)orou!;h,  St  niton  Frior,  Iveynsham,  C’ottham  near  Bristol,  in 
the  low  country  from  Swansea  hay  to  Cardil!*  and  New|K)rt,  by 
.\herddaw',  ( iloucester,  and  'rewkesbury,  around  the  Alalvern 
hills  by  Dudley  ami  (^)albrook  Dale,  south  of  Nottiiii^hamshire, 
and  thromj^h  Yorkshire  to  the  eastern  c»  ist  at  Tynemouth.  The 
fossils  of  the  lias  are  numerous  and  characteristic.  Ostrea  t?ry- 
phns,  annnonites  of  an  eiiorinous  si/e,  ami  some  small  oysters 
are  very  abundant,  hut  the  most  rem  likable  are  vertebra',  jaws, 
hones,  and  teeth  of  hui^e  animals,  probably  speidi's  of  the  all¬ 
igator.  Mr.  'rownsend  mentions  one,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Key.  F.  Hawker,  which  was  found  near  Bath,  and  with  f^reat 
industry  extracted  from  its  surrounding''  matrix. 

‘  The  head  is  three  feet  lonjr,  and  from  the  eye  to  the  extremity  of 
the  jaw  is  two  feet  nine  inches.  It  is  furnibhed  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  teeth,  wliich  are  an  incli  and  an  half  long,  sliaqi  pointed 
and  well  preserved.  At  different  times  Mr.  Hawker  procured  from 
the  workmen  fifty  joints  of  the  spine,  niea.suring  together  six  feet, 
and  six  joints  of  the  tail,  w  ith  many  vertebrae,  and  some  other  bones 
not  well  defined.’  pp.  275,  276. 

Similar  jaws  arc  found  at  Cliarnioutli,  but  Mr.  Townsend 
fjives  tile  figure  of  one  of  a  ditferent  structure,  s|>ccimeiis  of 
whieli  are  nud  with  occasionally  in  tin*  lias.  'Flie  anterior  part  is 
|M)libbed,  ami  neatly  ribbe<l  in  a  longitmlinal  direction.  As  far  as 
we  are  acipiaintcd  with  the  skeletons  of  animals  in  general,  we 
know  ot  no  iiistaiUM' of  a  bone  or  mandible  with  a  similar  surface 
being  concealed  bcucalh  muscles  and  skin,  while,  on  the  other 
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haml,  wo  aro  o<(tially  at  a  loss  to  fiiul  an  analoi^iio  tor  a  tjuaHrupH 
or  ulii^ator  uilli  a  nakoci  tootlioil  hill  in  plan*  ol  ja^^s.  i^uvuM’ 
lias  rt'iniortMl  it  inoro  than  |)rolr.iljlo  that  tho  Mat‘Strii*ht  animal 
uas  an  inliahitant  of  thos<*u  ;  wo  aro  in(  rnu‘cl  to  susp<*(  t  that  the 
orii'inals  ot  onr  alii^ators  trotpiontod  tho  sanio  4‘loinont,  as  tlioir ! 
roinuins  aro  a(‘(‘oinpanio<l  with  tho  hriart'un  |U‘Utaorinil4*,  sholls, , 
and  ovon  sonn'tinn'.s  lish.  'I’ho  lowi'st  hod  ot  ilu' lias  contains  4 
vast  asstMiihlai^c'  of  |ialat(\s  and  joints  of  tin*  pontai*rinns,  with 
t«H*th  and  frai^inonts  of  hoin*,  and  is  vislhh*  at  \\  tvstinirv  clil\s, 
iioar  tin*  Stworn.  IhMioatli  tin*  h(*ds  of  lias  aro  tW4*nty-h>nr  loci 
ot  a  lortilo  hhio  inarh*. 

From  tln*ahovo  abstrac  t  of  this  part  of  Mr.  'Fow  nsond's  work, 
onr  realtors  w  ill  ho  onahlod,  in  some  doi^roi*,  to  judii^o  ot  tho  value 
and  prin  ision  of  his  information  coiicornin^;  those  strata  ;  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  assort,  that  not  only  no  account  has  hitherto 
hivn  pnhiishod  which  Inuirs  a  comparison  with  his  description  of 
them,  hilt  that  no  district  of  oipial  oxtoiit  with  that  snrroundin" 
Hath,  which  onr  author  has  illustrated,  has  yot  hoon  oxaminoii 
with  such  patient  industry  and  philosophic  imiuirtiality.  Mr. 
"rownsond  candidly  refers  part  of  his  inlormation  to  Mr.  \N  illiam 
Smith,  of  Midford,  who  appears  to  have  h'll  tho  way  in  exploring 
this  strutil'((*d  portion  of  our  island.  Mr.  l'\ir«‘N  had  previously 
ucknow lodt^od  him  as  his  tutor,  and  tho  un(|ualiliod  praise  be¬ 
stow  t'd  by  all  «^oolo!^ists  who  have  occasion  to  mention  his  disco- 
covorios,  1‘unnot  hut  excite  an  eai^er  wish  that  he  would  soon 
present  the  public  with  (he  results  of  his  Ion*;  and  laborious  ex¬ 
ertions.  'I'liese  observations  of  Mr.  'rownsemrs  are  alone  sulli- 
cienl  to  ri'iider  the  work  before  us  of  no  ordinary  importance  to 
the  i;4‘olo<;is(,  and  he  deservi»s  additional  praise  for  ha\in‘;  ex¬ 
plained  the  suhjtM’t  in  a  manner  ])erfo<  tly  intellii^ihle  even  to  those 
%vho  are  not  initiated  into  the  |»hrasoolo£;y  of  modern  syst<*ms. 
That  this  pt*rspicuity  is  the  result  of  an  experimental  acquain¬ 
tance  with  his  snhjtH't,  the  writer  of  this  article  is  convinced, 
irom  havint;  had  an  opportunity  of  verifyin:;  Mr.  rownsen(r}i 
observations  on  the  spot,  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  in- 
^taii<*es. 

t)ur  author's  remarks  on  the  red  r/roi/m/,  coal  strata,  and 
tmaintain  liinvstono,  are  interestini;  and  valuable,  hut  either 
too  widely  dis|H*rsed,  or  too  jiartial,  to  atlord  those  i;eneral  result*! 
which  may  he  derived  from  his  observations  on  the  oolite  strati¬ 
fication.  'File  red  t;round  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol  appears  to 
ititVer  considerably  from  that  of  Shropshire,  ('heshire,  ^;c.  In- 
ih*ed  we  an*  not  convinced  that  Mr.  'Fownsend  is  correct  in  ac¬ 
counting  them  the  same  stratum.  'Fhe  Somersetshire  red  aground 
upjM'ars  itnmediately  below  the  lias,  and  U}»on  the  top  of  the  coal 
atrata  it  diH's  not  j^eneral I y  exceed  100  or  l^0f<»et,  and  contains 
niarlc  boils,  grit  rocks,  luill-stone,  and  pennant  llaj^-slone ;  its 
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holilal  beds  of  the  ragstone  truncated. . . .  and  cuiifineil  between  t  wo 
horizontal  beds  of  clay,  of  which  the  uppeniiost  is  yellow  and  the* 
undermost  is  blue.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  such  dippin<^  beds 
xiere  ever  horizontal,  ;us  the  lamin  v  make  it  probable  that  they  were. 
It' they  were  once  horizontal,  in  what  state  or  condition  were  they 
uhen  this  dislocation,  producing  their  angular  position,  took  place? 
Were  they  soft  ?  Why  then  did  they  not  subside,  and  again  assume 
an  horizontal  po>ition  ?  Were  they  indurated  ?  By  what  agent  then 
were  the  horizontal  sections  made,  so  as  to  leave  a  tbit,  rhomlhiidal, 
and  perfectly  smooth  surface,  incumbent  on  and  covered  by  soil  beds 
of  clay  :*  p.  ‘iOC). 

Intimately  coiiiiectiHl  with  the  crop  and  disUxattion  of  the  strata 
is  the  rising  of  springs,  wh‘i  b  oftiMi  convey  information  to  the 
ey|XTienccd  eye,  l»y  a  line  of  rushes,  where  distance  or  the  cover 
of  vegetable  earth  render  an  examination  of  the  substratum  im¬ 
possible  'I'his  subject  seems  to  be  a  favourite  with  Mr. 'I'own- 
seinl,  and  he  n'lidcrs  it  instructivi*  and  amusing.  It  ilescrves 
remark,  aiul  may  he  placed  among  the  numerous  proofs  of  the 
wisdom  of  IVo\idence  in  accommodating  inert  matter  to  specific 
purposes,  that  every  porous  stratum  of  rock  has  its  correspond¬ 
ing  bed  of  tmiacious  clay  or  marhi  beneath  it,  which  holds  up  the 
water  filtrating  through  the  rock  abovi* ;  dislocations  of  the  strata 
oirasion  these  beds  of  clay  to  deliver  the  water  in  the  form  of 
springs,  which  w  imld  olborwise  be  conducted  along  their  regular 
dtrlivitv  into  the  abyss. 

Mr.  T  ow  nsend’s  remarks  on  the  geology  of  foreign  countries 
are  unavoidably  of  a  more  desultory  nature,  but  they  form  a  very 
intert'sting  collection,  ^lany  an*  original;  and  his  readers  arc 
under  great  obligations  to  him  for  having  extracted  the  rest  from 
the  mass  of  mattiT,  often  unimportant  and  |M*rplexing,  with 
which  th(‘y  were  blendiHl  in  the  descriptions  of  travellers.  In 
examining  the  systems  of  the  moderns,  he  does  ample  justice  to 
the  accuracy  and  industry  of  the  venerable  l)e  Luc,  and  adds 
several  new  fact>  to  tliosi*  jirodnced  in  contradiction  to  1 1  niton 
and  IMavfair  ;  but  wc  must  defer  any  observations  wbicb  we  bad 
intended  to  make  on  this  part  of  bis  work,  to  an  opportunity 
which  we  shall  shortly  take  of  noticing,  though  later  than  we 
wished,  tile  travels  of  the  former  gentleman. 

In  a  section  entitled  ‘  (Jeological  Conjectures,’  Mr.  Townsend 
Sivins  to  be  desirous  of  giving  credit  to  Plato's  story  of  the  im- 
incrsion  of  the  island  of  Atlantis,  and  attributing  to  this  cause 
the  dejiression  of  tlic  se.i  which  jirodnced  the  flat  ground  of 
f'gypt  and  f’bina.  Wc  arc  however  at  a  loss  how  to  cx]>lain  a 
(icpresKion  of  the  sea  by  an  <»vcnt  which  ap|>ears  calculated  to 
have  directly  the  contrary  cibvt ;  nor  do  the  arguments  brought 
forward  in  siijiport  of  tin*  eruption  of  tlie  Black  Se  i,  seem  suf- 
fu  irntly  conclusive.  Our  author  then  mentions  the  bumtbesis, 
diat  the  e.irtb  has  shifted  her  axis,  and  adduces  in  prooi  the  cir- 
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i  iimstanc^',  that  sholls  |H‘<  iilLir  to  warm  comitrirs  are  iliscovort 
|H*trilie4l  in  the  cohler  reijioiis  of  tlie  north  ;  hut  we  ajiprelu^ 
that  he  lias  taken  the  iihaitity  of  reeent  aiul  |M'trifK*<l  siwies  Ujii 
the  authority  of  othtU*>,  rather  than  from  his  own  oliservatioii 
at  least  in  leferriiii^  tin*  rerujuia  of  eleplianls  fouinl  in  Britaint 
the  Asiatie  '^pecies^  he  fori^('ts  that  ('u\ier  has  iinlicated  a  ino< 
^leciiled  diirert'uee  hetweeii  them.  Mr. 'r«)\vnM*inrs  third  ‘  cot 
jeeture*  iutim.ileN  flu*  prohahility  that  the  term  </«i7.s  in  tin*  Mo 
s.iie  aeeiMiiit  of  tin*  erealimi,  simply  implii'S  ffcriods.  In  tik 
(oiirili,  relatiii::^  to  tlu*  formation  of  tin*  Ui)dule^  of  Hint,  whici 
oof'ur  ill  tin*  ehalk  stratum,  we  think  he  umu'cessarily  multiple 
eaiise.s,  h\  admittint:^  that  soiiu*  m.iy  have  het  ii  proilueeil  hy  fusioB 
Intihratioii  app<*ars  to  us  ipiite  sutlK'ient  to  [iroduee  all  the ap- 
jM'aranees  uiidt*r  whieh  tlu*y  are  found. 

'I’lu*  eonelndinii^  >eclion  tiiseusses  tin*  ‘  importaneeof  ‘^»‘olo<:;y 
t«»  ueiulemen  of  lanih*il  |)rop<*rty — to  civil  eni:fiin‘ers~--tj 
huilders — to  (*ommis>ioners  of  the  hii^^hways — tt»  hriekmakers 
statuarit's  and  marhle  masons — to  cloth  manufaclurers — to  coii 
advi'iiturers  and  miiu'ral  advmitun'rs  of  all  kinds — and  lastly  U 
all  who  an*  int<*n*sted  in  est.ihlishinij  the  credibility  of  a  diviiK 
revelation.  'I’he  first  series  of  points  he.  ])rovt*s  hy  numerou^^ 
appositt*  anecd(»tes  of  themvdless  (*\p<'nce  incurn'd,  and  us(‘le# 
precautions  taken,  for  want  of  a  litth*  i;4*4)lot!^ical  information.  TliU' 
laial  pits,  or  pits  intended  to  reach  coal,  have  In'i'ii  sunk  froiutb 
foot  i»f  the  chalk  stratum,  and  evt*n  in  the  chalk  stratum,  souk 
of  whn  h  have  reacheil  the  top  of  the  i;n'at  oolite,  while  othc^ 
have  neV4*r  even  i^ot  into  the  sand  ;  cin  umstances  whi(*h  ash*n(lii 
ac<|uaintan(*<*  with  this  s(*icnce.  would  have  enabled  the  adven¬ 
turers  to  foresee.  Drains  have  be(*n  duij^  and  wells  sunk,  in  ac 
ripially  preposterous  manner.  Materials  have  been  fetched  ten 
miles  to  mend  sandy  roatls,  thoui^li  e\(*ellent  stone  for  the  pur- 
p(»se  mis^ht  have  b(*(*n  "^ot  within  a  ff*w  Ie4*t  of  tin*  surfaciMiver 
which  it  passed.  (iy|)sum  was  procureil  from  Paris,  and  the. ov 
portatioii  of  fnlbu  ’s  earth  made  felony  ;  though  we  hav<'  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  former,  and  the  latter  regularly  attends  the  threat 
<»olit(*.  'I'In*  last  consiileration,  that  the  t'viilency^  of  t^eolo^j 
temls  to  confirm  our  belu'r  in  the  truth  of  s(*ri|^re,  brins^s  u< 
sali*l>  back  a^ain,  aftt'r  an  <*\(‘ursiou  tif  soimi^iat  more  than 
lUU)  pao'4*s,  to  the  place  whore  we  h*ft  .Mvkses.^^^Vi*  must  however 
(•oiifess,  that,  notwithstandiiii'  an  attelitive  .]>erusal  of  Dr. 
'I^ownst'iid's  work,  we  are  not  (piite  certain  whether  he  attributes 
the  stratification  of  the  su|>erior  part  i/f  tin*  earth’s  surface  to  tbf 
Hooil,  to  tin*  successive  periods  iinlicated  by  the  expression  r/oy 
in  tin*  Mosaic  reconI,  or  to  a  time  ante(*edent  t(»  the  chaos  men* 
lioin*d  by  the  in>pire»l  historian  ;  or  whether  he  thinks  the  dood 
the  cause  ol  the  clianije  of  situation  of  the  strata  from  an  hori* 
7ontal  |H>Nltion.  in  which  tln*y  must  have  been  formed,  to  thei 
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]u't*sent  iiiciiiieil  situation  ;  or,  lastly,  uhotlier  ho  limits  its  opo* 
ration  to  tlio  excavation  of  vullii^,  the  production  and  (l(*)}ositioii 
of  alluvial  i^ravel  evidcMitly  composed  of  the  <letritus  of  pre¬ 
existing  strata,  and  the  formation  of  those  beds  contuiiiin^  the 
relicpiia  of  mammalia. 

'Fhe  plates  contain  figun*s  of  fossils  arraiii^etl  according 
to  the  different  strata  ;  hut  we  must  express  our  reu^ret  that 
they  arc  not  all  oriit'inal,  nor  as  well  executed  as  the  work  de¬ 
serves  :  tliey  however  form  a  very  us4*fid  and  valuahle  addition, 
which  will  enahle  the  beginner  to  distin;;uish  the  respective  h«»ds 
with  tolerable  certainty.  Krrors  in  orfho*]^raphy,  particularly  of 
proper  numi‘s,  are  very  numerous. 


Art.  VI.  SernwnSy  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Use;  desij^ned  to 
illa^trate  and  enforce,  in  a  connected  view,  the  most  iini)ortant 
articles  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  By  Uichard  Mant,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  Great  Coggcshall,  Essex,  and  late  rellow  of  Oriel  College, 
2vols.  8vo.  pp.  xvii.  767.  Kivingtons.  1813, 

months  ago  it  fell  in  our  way  to  examine  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Mant  as  a  theological  controvert ist.  The.  ignorance 
.itid  inaccuracy,  together  with  the  lameiitahle  want  of  judgement, 
of  penetration,  consistency,  and  fair  tlealing,  all  aggravated  by 
k»fty  pretensions,  whicli  he  lu'traycd  on  that  occasion,  excited  a 
hearty  wish  that  it  might  not  he  our  lot  again  to  encounter 
him  in  any  shape.  We  will  fairly  coni’ess,  however,  that, 
in  reading  tliese  volumes,  we  have  l)<*en  mueli  less  odinidcd 
than,  from  his  former  work,  we  ha<l  reason  to  cx|)ecl.  In  tln‘so 
sermons,  composed  wlu*n  his  mind  was  c’alm  and  colle<*ted,  the 
author  has  frequently  surprised  us,  hy  liis  ngreement  with 
the  ‘  evangelical,  or  mclliotlisfieal,  or  calvinistic'ir  clergy,  on 
tiioM'  points  which  they  liold  in  comino!),  and  which  distinguish 
tlif  in  from  other  It  is  sonuwvhat  eiirlons  to  observe 

how  Mr.  Mun^,  coinpiltT  of  “  Sermons  lor  piiriM'hial  ami  do¬ 
minie  use,”  harmonisi.‘S  with  thosi*  p(*rsoiis  whom  Mr.  Mant,  the 
Buinpion  lectKIvr,  so  vehcimnitly  imptigmd.  I'or  the  jnirpose 
of  illiistraling  this  singnlur  fact,  it  may  he  worth  >vhi!e  to  make 
a  few  extracts. 

tin  the  suhjeet  of  man’s  currn])lIon  and  comaopnml  iiiahility 
to  please  (io<l  hv  thoughts  or  deeds,  Mr  Mant  tinis  expresses! 
himself. 

• 

*  Together  with  a  less  of  original  rightconsnebs,  a  want  of  the 
power  to  recovr  r  the  rlghteouMiess  we  had  lost,  entered  into  our  na¬ 
ture  hy  the  disobedience  of  Adam.  The  Christian  revelation  differs 
materially  from  the  Jewish;  in  thrt  it  represents  in  a  clearer  and 
stronger  light  the  inability  of  weak  and  sinful  man  to  ktHjp  God's 
roiiimaiulineiits.  Perfect  obedience  to  God's  comnmndn»tius  is  what 
cannot  pav.  How  could  we,  who  are  nuturallv  “  th  ad  in  trei- 
Voi.  '  G 
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passes  anJ  sins’*  be  “  quickened’*  of  ourselves  with  fresh  life,  breathe 
into  fnirselv*»H  a  new  spirit,  and  from  the  seeds  of  corrujUion  bring 
forth  the  fruittj  of  holiness?*  Vol.  1.  pp.  3G,  V’ol.  II.  S‘2»  80. 

^^diih‘  .Mr.  .Mant  thus  aeeonls  with  the  “  evanjil^eliear*  t(‘ueli- 
ers  on  the  Mihjoet  of  lininaii  ilepravity,  he  is  (Mpiully  partieular 
and  I'Xjdii  it  v.ith  tln  in  in  aserihiii"^  all  that  is  di‘voiit  and  vir- 
fnoiiN  in  tin*  faithfid,  to  the  inlliieiuv  of  th<‘  Holy  Spirit. 

*  Aft  we  have  our  faitli  by  illinuination,  so  by  inspiration  we  have 
tiur  hohne^s  ;  iliey  are  gi’.en  to  n.**,  both  troni  without.  It  is  .Jesus 
t'hri>t  who  sendelh  us  the  Holy  .'Spirit,  by  whom  we  are  regenerated, 
and  renewed,  and  .saiutiHed,  and  ^lrcngthencd,  and  enlighten- 
cmI,  and  eoinfi»rted ;  l>v  whom  we  are  enubleil  to  “  repent  and  be¬ 
lieve  the  (iospel.**  It  w;u»  imt  more  necessary  that  Christ  should  die 
for  our  salvation,  than  that  he  should  afterwards  supply  us  with  his 
grace  to  lead  us  into  the  t>aths  of  righteousness,  and  to  enable  us  to 
t»ersevcre  therein  unto  the  oiul.*  Vol.  I.pp.  87,  8^28.  Vol.  II.  SO. 

On  tin*  utt«T  insiitVich'ney  of  works  or  virtm*s  to  merit  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  (it>d.  on  the  efVie;n*%  of  (*hrist*s  obedit'iiee  ami  death  ftir 
the  pardon  of  >in  and  restoration  to  tlie  divine  favour,  and  on 
obedienee  to  the  preeepts  of  tlie  (lospei,  not  as  a  eondition  of 
jnstifu'atioii,  hut  us  the  fi nit  and  evideiua*  of  true  faith,  not  us 
the  c’uuse  hut  the  ineasun*  of  futurt*  n'waril,it  would  he  ditlienlt 
to  find  ill  tin*  writings  of  tin*  “  evangeliear'  teacluM's  any  thing 
stronger  or  ir-uv  ilisliin^t  than  the  following  pa.ssages. 

“  'rhe  w  ages  of  sin  is  death,**  a.s  St.  Paul  says,  meaning  evidently 
to  p(»int  t)ut  the  great  relation  between  the  thing  done,  and  the  re- 
compi  use  received  for  doing  it :  not  such  is  that  “  eternal  life,*’ 
which  he  contrasts  with  the  death  of  the  sinner:  “  but  the  gill  of 
(iod,”  he  adds,  “  ij^  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.** 
Here  is  iu>  debt,  no  obligation,  no  wages ;  nothing  which  man  can 
claim;  nothing  more  than  it  pleases  (iod  of  his  infinite  mercy  freely 
to  bestow.  He  is  indeed  graciously  pleased  (so  infinite  is  his  mercy) 
to  promise  us  “  eternal  life,”  as  a  recompen!*e  and  a  rew  ard  of  our 
diligence  in  serving  him :  and  even  to  declare,  that  that  recompense 
.shall  he  conferred  upon  us  in  different  degrees,  and  shall  be  greater  or 
less  in  proportion  to  the  diligence  with  which  wo  serve  him.  Hut  w’hilst 
this  most  gracious  promise  should  have  the  ett'ect,  as  it  was  doubtless 
intended  to  have,  of  stimulating  our  exertions,  and  making  us  more 
ardent  in  our  love,  and  more  active  in  our  service  of  (iod  ;  we  should 
beware  of  so  considering  it,  as  if  it  was  intended  to  make  us  regard 
aj»y  thing  in  ourselves,  as  the  meritorious  cause  of  tiiat  recompense. 
If  we  reject  that  name  (of  Jesus  Christ)  whitlmr  shall  we  turn?  on 
what  foundation  shall  we  rest  our  hopes?  wliat  powerful  plea  have  we 
prepare*!  to  present  at  the  judgment  scat  of  (iod?  what  ottering  to 
conciliate  his  affection?  what  atonement  to  propitiate  his  anger? 
i  hri^ian  morality  assumes  to  itself  no  merit ;  it  sets  up  no  arrogant 
claim  to  (iod’s  favour ;  it  preiend.s  not  to  “open  the  gates  of  hea¬ 
ven  it  is  only  the  handmaid  in  conductinj;  the  Christian  believer 
in  ids  road  towards  them.  \Vc  insist  continu.illy  upon  the  utter  in* 
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fomf^ctency  of  mankind  to  purchase  salvation  by  their  own  mertu  or 
doservings;  and  preach  unto  you  salvation  through  the  alone  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  53,  1)3,  54,  G6,  iVl. 

Tht'so  extniols,  taken  from  many  passages  of  similar  import, 
may  sutfiee  to  show  the  rt^semhlance  of  Mr.  M ant’s  doctrine  to 
that  which  is  held  by  those  who  are  stigmatized  as  tlie  ‘  Cal- 
viiiistic,  self-called  tiospel  preacliei*s.’  But  without  pursuing 
this  subject  farther,  it  is  time  to  give  a  more  particular  account 
of  these  Sermons. 

Few  of  the  modern  writings  of  the  national  clergy,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Maiit,  were  adapted  to  parochial  and  domestie 
instruction.  lie  resolved,  therefore,  to  supply  this  defmiency, 
and  piihlish  a  collection  of  plain  dis(‘oiirses  on  some  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  faith  and  praetiee,  in  whidi  the.  truths 
of  the  Christian  faith  are  so  |>roposed  as  to  1h»  made  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Christian  practice  ;  and  the  duties  inculeated  are  of 
such  a  character,  and  are  inforced  hy  such  motives,  os  heeoine  tin! 
followers  of  Christ.’  In  proseeiiling  this  nndertukiiig,  he  has 
availed  himself  largely  of  ‘  the  works  of  some  of  our  most  va¬ 
luable  divines’ — Amlrews,  Beveridge,  Barrow,  Metle,  and 
Jones.  The  sermons,  in  all  tbirly-one,  are  on  the  following 
subjects  : 

Comparative  value  of  the  world  and  of  the  ioul:  The  gospel, 
the  only  foundation  of  religion  and  moral  duty  :  Kternal  life,  the  gift 
of  God  in  his  Son  :  On  the  divinity  of  the  Word:  The  son  of  man, 
the  saviour  of  that  which  was  lost :  The  love  of  God,  the  motive  to 
man's  salvation  ;  Tlic  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  unexampled  :  The 
humility  and  patience  of  our  Saviour  :  Christ  crucified,  a  motive  to 
holiness,  and  a  pattern  for  imitation:  Insufficiency  of  works  of 
righteousness  to  purchase  salvation  :  Obedience  to  Chi  ist  necessary 
to  the  salvation  of  Christians  ;  I'.ffocts  of  disobedience  exemplified  in 
tile  punishment  of  Saul  ;  Deceitlulness  of  sin  and  efficacy  of  repent* 
ance,  exemplified  in  David's  fall  and  restoration  :  On  the  existence 
and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  Necessity,  evidences,  and  means 
of  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost:  The  fruits  olThc  spirit  exemplified  in 
the  cliaracter  of  Joseph  ;  The  spirit  of  God  manifested  by  his  fruits  ; 
Pride  a  worldly  quality,  irreligious,  and  irrational :  Uncleanness  in¬ 
consistent  with  a  profession  of  tlie  (iospel:  The  danger  and  sinful¬ 
ness  of  covetousness  exemplified  in  Ahab  :  Malice  incompatible  with 
the  Christian  character:  The  doctrine  of  grace  a  motive  with  St* 
PauUbr  humility  and  diligence :  Efficacy  and  requisites  of  prayer  : 
Self-deceit  of  those  who  are  hearers,  but  not  doers  of  the  word ;  Ne¬ 
cessity  and  benefits  of  baptism  ;  Necessity  and  benefits  of  the  Lord's 
supper:  The  duty  and  advantage  of  church  communion:  Spiritual 
blessings  no  privilege  for  sin.  excmplfied  in  the  puniebment  of  the 
i/ciw  [? ]  in  the  xoildemess  :  The  uses  of  atHiction ;  The  death  of  the 
righteous ;  The  glory  which  shall  be  revealed. 

M  ithout  f^topping  to  remark  on  the  phraseology  of  these  ti- 
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Urn,  ftome  of  uhich,  it  must  Ix'  coiifessod,  arc  sufticuMitly 
straiij'c,  wc  uould  observe  that  the  ifcnoral  iloiiumiiiatiou  ol  tiio 
H'mions  in  the  title  pat^e  is  somewhat  deceptive.  1  he 

discourses,  for  the  most  part,  have  no  connexion  with  each 
other.  Of  *  the  in«>si  important  articles  of  (^hristian  laith  and 
practici',’  it  nmst  be  a  very  imperfect  ‘  view,’  in  which  no  dis¬ 
tinct  space  i>  allotted  to  the  atonement  ot  ('*hrist,  faith,  repent¬ 
ance,  conversion,  jnstification,  the  love  of  oiir  neighbours,  pro- 
"ros  in  purity  and  virtue,  the  i^eneral  jud‘^4Mnent,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  punishment.  Hut  thons^h  it  is  evitlent  that  .Mr.  .Mant  has 
failed  in  lillin;^  up  his  professed  plan,  yet  we  readily  allow 
that  the  topics  on  which  he  treats,  are  of  threat  moment,  and 
his  matter  is  sullicicntly  plain.  In  doctrine  his  errors  .are  by  im 
means  numerous,  and  ln'  evinces  a  laudable  anxiety  to  plact* 
nu>rality  on  its  proper  basis---every  wIutc  insistiiii;  on  its  inse- 
parabh' <’onnt‘\i«Mi  with  piety.  His  manner  is  rather  earnest. 
The  sub  joint'd  extract  will  show  how  he  illustrates  scripture 
iloctriin*. 

*  'riiU  leads  me  to  remark,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  Jesus  Christ 
\%  the  only  loundation  on  which  \vc  can  build,  inasmuch  as  it  is  he 
mho  renders  our  services  acceptable  to  .\hnighty  God.  Notwith* 
^tantlinji  tlic  weakness  of  our  nature  be  strengthened  and  sunported 
by  the  divine  grace,  no  service,  that  we  can  offer,  is  of  itseli  worthy 
of  being  receivetl  hv  inhnite  perfection.  The  sacrifice  which  ought 
to  be  offered  to  him,  if  it  wouhl  claim  uccepUmce  with  him,  is  a  sacri¬ 
fice  without  hlemi.di.  Hut  what  is  the  human  offering,  that  can 
aspire  to  this  distinction  ?  What  is  the  offering  that  we  can  make, 
which  is  not  debasetl  by  much  unworthy  mixture,  wliether  of 
thought,  word,  or  deed  ?  Whose  heart,  if  diligently  communed 
with,  will  vniturc  to  reply,  that  no  mixture  is  blended  with  the  mo¬ 
tives,  which  prompt  him  to  the  service  of  (rod  ;  or  with  the  manner, 
in  which  that  service  is  performed  ?  Whose  heart  will  not  tell  him, 
that  there  is  much  in  it,  which  renders  it  unfit  to  appear  before  an 
infinitely  holy  C^ml  ?  'I'o  render  the  offering  of  such  a  heart  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  sacrifice,  there  is  needed  mediation  of  one,  who  knows  not  and 
never  knew  sin.  In  Christ  Jt'sus  was  that  mediation.  He  made  a 
propitiation  for  us,  by  dying  for  us  upon  earth;  he  maketh  inter¬ 
cession  for  us  in  heaven,  where  he  ever  sitteth  for  that  purpose  on 
the  right  hand  of  Ciotl.  He  formerly  submitted  to  be  our  victim,  the 
sacrifice  for  our  sin.s,  when  he  shed  his  most  precious  blood  upon  the 
altar,  the  altar  of  the  cross,  to  redeem  us  from  the  penalty,  which 
our  disobedience  deserved  ;  he  now  over  liveth  above  as  our  high 
priest;  rt'ceives  our  worship  and  other  offerings  to  AHiightyGod; 
clothes  them,  imperfect  as  they  are,  with  perfect  righteousness ; 
pleads  for  them,  undeserving  as  they  are,  his  owm  all  suffering  me¬ 
rits,  and  so  makes  them  acceptable  unto  his  father.  “  If  any  man 
sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous; 
and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.’*  He  Ls  the  foundation  on 
which  wc  must  buihl  our  hopes,  that  our  sin<  will  he  forgiven,  our 
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Nrrvices  accepted,  and  ourselves  admitted  into  favour  by  God.’ 
V'ol.  I.  pp«  3H,  40. 

in  the  ensuing  passage  may  he  observed  the  purity  of  his 
nioral  rode.  Ilaviui'  reiiiurWed  that  it  is  ueiHlless  to  he  siir- 
pri/.ed  at  tlie  o))position  of  the  maxims  of  the  world  to  those  of 
the  Gospel,  he  proeei'ds  as  follows  : 

‘  The  mind  of  the  child  is  soon  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
entertaining,  what  is  called  by  the  strange  inconsistency  and  per¬ 
version  of  language,  “  a  proper  pride.”  As  yOung  persons  iivike 
their  entrance  into  life,  they  are  instructed  to  “  take  pride”  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  themselves,  and  surpassing  their  fellows.  The  force  of 
early  instruction  and  of  general  example  co-operates  with  the  pro¬ 
pensities  of  a  vicious  nature,  prone  to  w  eakness  and  vanity ;  till,  as  we 
grow'  up,  we  make  no  scruple  of  professing  that  we  **  pride  ourselves” 
on  a  variety  of  things  which  we  speak,  think,  or  do.  Nations  are 
only  aggregates  of  individuals :  and  it  is  natural  that  the  feelings  of 
the  several  members  should  be  transferred  to  the  body  at  large.  If  a 
bountiful  Providence  exempts  us  from  miseries,  to  which  our  less 
favoured  neighbours  are  exposed,  and  show  ers  on  us  peculiar  bless- 
ings,  we  represent  ourselves  as  placed  on  a  ‘‘  proud  eminence:”— if 
Almighty  God  crowns  our  army  wdtli  victory,  it  is  celebrated  as  a 
“  proud  day”  for  England  : — if  we  arc  reminded  of  our  national  de¬ 
merits  and  odences,  we  do  not  perhaps  deny  the  eharge  ;  but  advert¬ 
ing  to  some  more  pleasing  trait  in  the  national  character,  or  to  some 
sniendid  act  of  national  benevolence,  we  thank  God,  with  the  same 
piiarisaical  humility,  that  we  have  something  to  be  “  proud  of.’* 

‘  Now’  whatever  may  be  intended  by  this  quality  of  “  pride,”  which 
we  inculcate  and  adopt  as  a  principle  of  action,  and  a  ground  of 
self-congratulation,  our  language  at  least  is  certainly  not  in  harmony 
with  the  language  of  Christianity ;  but  it  has,  1  apprehend,  an  ob¬ 
vious  tendency  to  confound  in  our  minds  the  distinction  betw’cen 
right  and  wrong;  and  to  diminish  our  abhorrence  of  a  quality,  which 
is  totally  inconsistent  w’ith  the  temper  recommended  by  the  Gospel, 
and  w  hich  the  Gospel  explicitly  condemns.  Look  to  the  constituent 
parts  of  that  character  which  our  Saviour  proposes  us  the  model  for  a 
('hristian’s  imitation,  and  on  which  he  promises  especial  blessings, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount;  and  you  will  find 
that  it  consists  of  di<^positions,  in  which  pride  has  no  portion.  The 
iirst  three  blessings  are  pronounced  on  the  “poor  in  spirit;”  on 
”  tliein  that  mourn  ;”  unu  on  “  the  meek;”  and  the  qualities  which 
follow’,  arc  all  of  a  kindred  temper.  Look  to  the  example  of  our 
blessed  la)rd,  w  hose  life  is  especially  proposed  as  a  pattern  of  humi¬ 
lity,  patience,  and  meekness.  Look  to  tive  conduct  of  his  apostles, 
who  in  imitation  ol  their  master,  were  made  fin  the  forcible  language 
ot  St.  I’aul)  “  as  the  filth  of  the  w’orld,  anil  the  off-scowring  of  all 
things.”  Look  to  the  character  which  our  Saviour  gives  of  pride, 
w  here  lie  enumerates  the  moral  defilements  of  the  heart  of  man,  and 
classes  it  w’ith  adulteries,  thefls,  and  murders.  Look  to  the  portraits 
which  St.  Paul  exhibits  of  the  reprobate  condition  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  of  those  “  perilous  times,  which  should  come  in  the  la**! 
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day  and  you  will  find  pride  introduced  among  their  characteristic 
features.  Look  to  the  contrai>t,  which  the  scriptures  repeatedly 
mark  between  the  respective  rewards,  as  well  as  tlie  natures  of  the 
Christian  and  the  opposite  temper,  where  it  is  said,  that  **  G(kI  re- 
sUteth  the  proud,  hut  gireth  grace  to  the  humble.”  Look  tin  illy  to 
the  reason  of  all  this  in  the  assertion  of  the  text,  whore  .^t.  John 
coupling  “  the  pride  of  life”  with  “  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
lust  of  the  eyes,”  in  other  words  with  scMUualiiy  and  covetousness, 
aihrms,  that  “it  is  not  oi'  the  Father,  hut  is  of  the  world that 
it  is  not  of  heavenly  origin,  the  valuable  and  fruitful  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  (fod;  hut  is,  on  the  contrary,  derived  from  “  the  god  of 
thih  world,  *  sinful  as  a  principle,  and  mischievous  in  its  tendency.’ 
Vul.  IJ.  pp.  46,  50. 

We  add  one  more  passut^i*,  as  a  further  illustration  of  ?'lr, 
ManCs  pointedness  ami  ftM  vonr. 

‘  Now,  w  hat  is  your  behaviour  with  regard  to  these  things  ?  Do 
you  join  in  the  service  when  you  are  directetl  ?  For  instance,  do 
you  repeal  tho^e  parts  of  tlie  Liturgy  which  you  are  required  to  re- 

teat  witli  the  minister,  especially  the  general  Confession  and  the 
-orii’s  I  rayer  ^  Do  you  r.iad  with  him  aloud  the  alternative  verses 
of  the  l\alins,  thus  expressing  your  adoration,  petitions,  and  thanks¬ 
giving  to  (iod,  in  tile  language  of  inspiration  ?  Do  you  utter  the  re¬ 
sponses  after  the  nuni^ter,  especially  those  addresses  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  w  herein  you  are  instructed  to  pray  for  (lod’s  mercy  and  de¬ 
liverance  from  evil  in  the  Litany,  and  for  grace  to  keep  his  command¬ 
ments  in  the  Conuminlon  Service  ?  and  do  you  give  the  sanction  of 
your  assent  to  every  prayer  which  the  minister  offers  in  your  behalf 
by  pronouncing  earncslly  Amtn^  at  the  conclusion  of  it  ?  If  you  thus 
join  in  the  public  w  orship  of  the  congregation,  do  you  join  in  such  a 
manner  us  to  shewr  that  you  know  and  feel  and  pay  regard  to  what 
you  say  ?  Are  you  never  sitting  at  your  ease,  when  you  should  be 
kneeling  ?  Are  \ou  never  whispering  and  laughing  with  your  neigh¬ 
bour,  when  you  should  be  listening  with  reverence  to  hear  the  word 
of  Clod,  or  otfering  him  your  thanks  and  prayers?  Are  you  never 
gating  about  you,  and  suflering  any  trifiiiig  occurrence  to  withdraw 
your  attention  from  youi  devotions,  or  pernaps  not  endeavouring  to 
fix  it  u|>on  them  at  all  V  Vol.  11  pp.  177,  17il. 

This  is  undoubtedly  c^od.  Fhe  value  of  the  discourses, 
however,  us  an  lu blit  ion  to  the  common  stock  of  parindual  and 
domestic  instruction,  we  cannot  estimate  very  highly.  Mr. 
'M ant’s  sermons  are  plain,  not  btTause  he  siinjilifies  what  is 
dirticult  or  ilhicidutes  what  is  obscure  to  ordinary  minds,  but 
heeaiiso  he  deals  so  largely  in  truisms---introducing  them  not 
for  the  purpose  of  useful  inference  or  application,  but  as  if  he 
was  really  saying  something  new  and  striking.  He  is  often, 
too,  very  in  judicious.  For  instance,  in  the  sermon  on  ‘  the  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  works  of  righteousness  to  purchase  salvation,’  after 
showing,  in  fhe  first  part,  Uial  wc  cannot  procure  salvation  by 
obedience  to  tlie  revealed  will  ol  (xod,  he  goes  on  very  gravely 
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aiul  very  rarnostly  to  fonvinco  his  readers  that  the  morality  ol 
modern  philosophers,  siieh  as  Hume,  is  eipially  iiisiiirieient  lor 
that  purpose.  .Mr.  Maiit  hy  no  means  mak(‘s  the  most  of  liis 
priiieiph's.  I'lie  love  of  («o<l  and  t)f  ('hrist  he  ajiplies  hut  s|>ur- 
iiii^lv  as  stimulants  to  duty.  He  hriut^s  forward  hut  little  that  is 
at  all  atla|)ted  to  rouse  the  mind,  to  touch  the  eouseienee,  to 
make  the  i^uilty  tremhle.  Hut  the  threat  defect  of  these  ser¬ 
mons,  which  they  share  in  common  with  a  lar^e  mass  of  oral  as 
well  as  relii^ious  instruction,  consists  in  heint^  inappropriate. 
They  have  nothing;  in  them  peculiar  to  those  who  read  them 
Uelutatiojis  of  errors  of  which  the  jUTsons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  never  heard,  urt;umeutations  in  favour  of  what  is 
plain  or  what  they  firmly  believe,  cold  tfeneral  descriptions  of 
vice,  hear  the  same  relation  to  useful  erticacious  sermons  that 
the  declamations  ol  the  rhetorician  hear  to  the  “  sound  s|>efH‘h* ’ 
of  the  orator.  “  Itiijhtly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth,”  is  a 
service  reipiiriuy:  no  ordinary  skill.  Much  ohservation  on 
human  nature,  much  rellection  on  the  workiui^  cvf  the  mind, 
imi(‘h  a])titude  in  layini^  hold  on  the.  pec  uliaritu^  of  character, 
are  nectsssary  to  enable  a  man  so  to  discoursi*  as  that  each  of 
those  who  listtMi,  shall  hear  his  conscienci*  pronounce — “  thou 
art  the  man.”  In  all  tlw'se  respects  Mr.  Mant  has  much  to 
learn.  He  draws  nothinu^  from  the  heart,  not hius^  from  exist¬ 
ing  nature.  \V  hih‘  addressint^  a  crowd,  he  (  annot  analyse  it : 
he  never  stvius  to  consider  an  audience  as  composed  of  indi¬ 
viduals  :  and  discourses  so  pmerally  on  the  most  important 
subjects,  that  what  he  sa)s  comes  home  to  no  maifs  “  husiuess 
or  hosom.” 


Art.  VII.  The  Beauties  of  Christiamtu  ;  by  F.  A.  De  Chateaubriand, 
Author  of  Travels  in  Greece  and  Palestine,  Atala,  Ac.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  Frederic  Shoberl.  With  a  l^reface  ami 
Notes,  by  the  llev.  Henry  Kett,  B.  D.  Ac.  8vo.  $  vols.  pp.  970. 
Price  11.  lls.bd.  Colburn.  1813. 

^Y^HATKVFiU  may  he  the  number  of  evils  in  the  mundane 
system,  we  suppost*  no  man  will  account  it  one  of  them, 
that  in  each  class  of  In'iiu^s  that  have  many  t^eiieral  principles  of 
constitution  in  common,  there  should  be  found  individuals  stri- 
kini^ly  contrasted  with  one  another  ;  that  there  should  he  lahur- 
miins  and  woo<lbines  as  well  as  oaks — peacocks  as  well  as 
eai^les— -antelopes  as  w  ell  as  camels  and  elephants — and  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  as  well  as  Paley.  'riierc  is  yet  room  in  the  system 
for  them  all  ;  and  there  are  oHices  and  occupations  for  them 
all  to  fill,  and  which  can  he  filled  hy  each  respectively  in  a  far 
better  manner  than  by  the  opjnisite  entities.  lA*t  them  oidy 
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nvoiM  mixiiii?  anti  r.xcliani^iiiij  their  vocations,  anil  the  economy 
will  !^o  on  ronnnoilioiisly. 

\V(»  think  .M.  ('hateanliriancl  lias  fully  made  j^ood  his  claims  to 
a  jdace  in  thi>  our  lino  portutn  ot  the  creation  ;  that  he  has  fallen 
into  the  rii^ht  di'^triet  o1  it  ;  that  Ins  ax*tivity  in  it  has  been  moat 
laudably,  indeed  almost  heroically,  zealous ;  and  that  he  has 
Iransi^ressed  his  proper  limits  only  about  as  much  ait  is  com¬ 
monly  incident  to  the  s<'lf-de<v»])tion  and  ambition  of  mortals, 
even  when  their  intentions  are  the  best. 

lie  is  a  sim^ular  and  interestinj^  man ;  so  sincere,  so  tender, 
so  im|)a>sioned,  so  enthusiastic,  so  imaginative,  that  we  admit 
him  utnoni;  our  friends,  w  ith  less  of  the  cold  impiiry  and  calcu¬ 
lation  what  i^cmmI  he  is  likely  to  do  us,  and  ainon^  men  of  i(e- 
fiius,  with  less  disposition  to  put  his  judj^(‘ment  to  any  severe 
proof,  than  we  should  (Mitertain  in  almost  anv  other  instance. 
It  is  jjratifvinir,  too,  and  e\cit<‘s  a  stn)na;  partiality,  that  a  French 
inlidel  of  i^enius  should  become  a  (  'hristiaii  almost  of  any  kind, 
ami  on  any  terms.  And,  pro>ided  the  sim|)licity  and  sincerity  of 
his  principles  b»*  not  injuriously  atlis  ted  by  his  success,  we  are 
pb'ased  that  one  reward  of  his  honesty  and  courat^e  has  been 
such  a  |>o|>nlarit> ,  in  France,  of  his  services  to  a  s^ood  cause,  as 
to  outav.d  and  nuu  tifv  the  base  fraternity  that  he  has  deserted. 
His  ownui'count,  however,  of  this  happy  separation,  will  serve 
ti»  aj»pri/e  his  pupils  that  they  are  not  to  attend  him  for  the  ai  ipii- 
sition  of  loi^ie,  and  his  admirers  that  they  must  beware  of  pro- 
elaimimj^  him  for  a  philosopher. 

‘  My  relijjions  opinions  havemot  always  been  the  saine  they  arc  at 
present.  Ort'ended  by  the  al»uscs  of  some  institutions,  and  the  vices 
of  some  men,  1  was  t’orinerly  betrayed  into  declamation  and  sophis- 
tieal  ariruments  nf;ainst  C'hristianity.  I  might  throw  the  bhune  upon 
my  Miutb,  upon  the  madness  of  the  revolutionary  times,  and  upon 
the  company  i  kept  :  l)ul  I  wish  rather  to  condemn  myself,  for  1  do 
not  know  how  to  defend  what  is  indefensible.  I  w  ill  only  relate  sim- 
pK  the  manner  in  which  Divine  Providence  was  pleased  to  call  me 
flack  to  my  duly. 

*  Mv  mother,  after  having  been  thrown  at  seventy-two  years  of 
age  into  a  dungeon,  where  sire  was  an  eye  w’ it  ness  of  the  destruction 
of  some  of  her  ehlklren,  expired  at  last  upon  a  pallet,  to  which  her 
niisforlunes  had  reduced  her.  The  rememhrunee  ot  iiiy  errors  dif. 
fused  great  bitterness  over  her  last  days.  In  her  dying  moments, 
she  chargt'd  one  of  my  sisters  to  call  me  hack  to  that  religion  in  w  hich 
I  had  been  brought  up.  My  sister,  faithful  to  her  solemn  trust,  com- 
municated  to  me  the  last  recpiest  of  my  mother.  When  her  letter 
reached  me  beyond  the  seas,  lar  dUlant  from  niy  native  country,  my 
sihler  was  no  more  ;  she  had  died  in  consequence  of  the  rigours  of 
ln?r  impriscument.  'riiesc  two  voices  issuing  from  the  tomb,  this 
death  which  served  as  the  interpreter  of  death,  .struck  me  with  irre¬ 
sistible  force*  I  lu'came  a  Christian.  I  did  not  yield,  1  allow,  to 
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groat  kupcrnatural  illuraiiiatioiis,  but  my  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  sprung  from  the  heart.  I  wept,  and  1  believed.*  p.  w. 

This  work  was  an  oarfuT  (lerfonuancM*  than  oitlior  his  Itinerary, 
uri'he  iVlurt\rs,  thoii^i  iteoiues  later  (exeeptiiiii;  a  detaeluMl  por¬ 
tion  of  it)  into  the  iOn^lish  language.  The  author  h  id  eontein- 
j)ldted  with  grief  the  great  uracticMl  victory  gained  over  IMiris- 
tianit>,  in  his  native  country,  by  the  philosophic,  the  lettered,  and 
the  unlettered  wits,  with  Voltaire  at  their  he.id.  lie  had  oh- 
servtnl  the  iiielhcaey  of  the  vindications  of  the  (Miristian  religion 
on  tlie  ground  of  historical  evidenct* ;  vindications  so  niiineroiis 
and  so  conclusive  that  the  argument  ap|>cur(Ml  to  him  incapable, 
on  that  side,  of  any  material  addition.  Hut  the  iiitid(ds  had  ren¬ 
dered  these  defences  in  a  great  iiu'usure  unavailing,  by  withdraw  ¬ 
ing  their  attacks  from  that  impregnable  side,  and  occupying  and 
seiincing  the  popular  mind  witli  a  misrepresented,  degr  ideil  (dia¬ 
meter  of  the  religion.  'I'liey  lahoriously  defamed  it  as  sonu'thing 
mean  and  barbarous,  destructividy  opposed  to  all  thi*  graces, 
repri'ssive  of  genius,  estrang(‘d  from  magnificeiu'e  and  sublimity, 
and  (  ongenial  with  all  the  harsher  priiu  ipU^s  of  the  human  nature. 
Here  tluMi  was  the  ground  for  its  ad voi^ate.  llec(>nsider(Ml  all 
this  as  the  diriM  t  rcversi*  of  truth,  and  plamuMl  a  work  to  prove 
that  Christianity  must  be  of  divine  origin,  luHvause  it  is  allied 
and  auspicious  to  every  thing  that  even  the  wits  and  giMiiiises 
theins('lves  must  acknowledge  to  be  graceful,  and  liberal,  and 
digiiifuMl,  and  grand. — Hut  we  shall  do  right  to  transcTibe  his 
own  account. 


‘  They  (the  disciples  of  the  sophists)  had  been  seduced  by  being 
told  that  ('hristianity  was  the  (offspring  of  barbarism,  an  enemy  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  to  reason  and  elegance  ;  a  religion  whose  only 
tendency  was  to  encourage  bloodshed,  to  enslave  mankind,  to  dinii« 
nish  their  happiness,  and  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  human  under¬ 
standing.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  prove  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Christian  religion  is  the  most  humane,  the  most  favourable  to 
liberty  and  the  arts  and  sciences,. of  all  the  religions  that  ever  ex¬ 
isted;  that  the  modern  world  is  indebted  to  it  for  every  improvo- 
ment,  from  agriculture  to  the  abstract  sciences ;  from  the  hospitals 
for  the  reception  of  the  unfortunate,  to  the  temples  reared  by  the 
Michael  Angelos  and  embellished  by  the  llaphaels.  It  was  necessary 
to  prove  that  nothing  is  more  divine  than  its  morality,  that  nothing 
is  more  lovely  and  more  sublime  than  its  tenets,  its  doctrines,  and  its 
worship ;  that  it  encourages  genius,  corrects  the  taste,  developes  the 
virtuous  passions,  imparts  energy  to  the  ideas,  presents  noble  linages 
to  the  writer,  and  perfect  models  to  the  artist ;  that  there  is  no  dis- 
grace  in  being  believers  with  Newton  and  llossuet,  with  Pascal  and 
ilacinc.  In  a  word,  it  was  necessary  to  summon  all  the  charms  of  the 
imagination,  and  all  the  interests  of  the  heart,  to  the  assistance  of 
that  religion  against  which  they  had  been  set  in  array*  The  reader 
may  now  have  a  clear  view  of  the  object  of  our  work.  All  other 
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kinda  of  apologies  arc  exhausted,  and  perhaps  even  they  would  beH 
of  no  use  in  die  present  times.  Who  would  now  sit  down  to  read  Fo 
work  professedly  .theological  ?  Possibly  u  few  sincere  Christiacip^P  k, 
irljo  arc  already  convinced.  ■ 

'  It  is  high  time  that  the  public  shouhl  know  to  what  all  thone- 
charges  of  absurdity  ami  ineanncNS,  that  are  daily  alledged  aguintt  t|fc’  *bi 
Christianity,  mnv  be  reduced.  It  is  high  time  to  demonstrate, 
instead  of  debasing  the  ideas,  it  encourages  the  soul  to  take  the  moa  [.'p 
danng  flights,  and  is  capable  of  enchanting  the  imagination  ns  divindjr^^,  ^ 
as  oJl  the  deities  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  Our  arguments  will  at 
have  this  advantage,  that  they  will  he  intelligible  to  the  world  at  larg^K^^  ^ 
and  that  nothing  but  common  sense  is  rc(|uisite  to  determine  thcirB^  .* 
weight  and  strength.  In  works  of  this  kind,  authors  neglect,  per-P' 
haps  rather  too  much,  to  speak  the  language  of  their  readers :  it  iiR‘ 
richt  to  be  a  scholar  with  a  scholar,  and  a  poet  with  a  poet ;  th<^w*‘  f 
Almighty  docs  not  forbid  us  to  tread  the  flowery  path  in  onler  to 
the  wanderer  once  more  to  him  ;  and  it  is  not  always  by  the  steep  and! 
rueced  mountain  that  the  lost  sheen  atrain  finds  its  wav  to  tlie  fold  teach 


Almighty  docs  not  forbid  us  to  tread  the  flowery  path  in  onler  to 
the  wanderer  once  more  to  him  ;  and  it  is  not  always  by  the  steep  and! 
rugged  mountain  that  the  lost  sheep  again  finds  its  way  to  tlie  fold  teach 
‘  We  have  the  vanity  to  think  that  this  mode  of  considering  Chri».^rou 
tianity,  displays  associations  of  ideas  which  are  but  imperfectlrHiber 
known.  Sublime  in  the  antiquity  of  its  recollections,  which  go  baciKu  i 
to  tlie  creation  of  the  world  ;  inetfable  in  its  mysteries  ;  adorable  UEum 
its  sacraments;  interesting  in  its  history;  celestial  in  its  morality p. 
attractive  in  its  ceremonies,  it  is  fraught  with  every  species  of  heauty.E^^jy 
Would  you  i'ullow  it  in  poetry  ?  Tasso,  Milton,  Corneille,  Hacine|E\  s 
VolUiire  (  !)  revive  the  images  of  its  miracles.  In  tlie  belles  lettrei,P^ 
in  eloquence,  liistory,  and  philosophy,  w’hat  have  not  Hossuet, 
nelon,  Mas.sil!on,  llourdaloue,  Bacon,  Pascal,  Euler,  Newton,®^’ 
Leibnitz,  produced  by  its  divine  inspiration  ?  In  the  arts,  what  niaS'B‘‘b'“ 
ter-pieces !  If  you  examine  it  in  its  worship,  w'hat  ideas  are  sug*R?*^**] 
^tested  hy  its  antique  (iothic  churches,  its  admirable  prayers,  anditiKltlx 
impressive  ceremonies  !  Among  its  clergy  behold  all  those  scholanlks  w 
who  have  handed  down  to  you  the  languages  and  the  works  of  (ireeceKs  t 
and  Home  ;  all  those  anchorets  of  I'hehais  ;  all  those  asylums  for  thcPi|»je(i 
unfortunate  ;  all  those  missionaries  to  China,  to  Canada,  to  Para*|^j^|i^ 
guay  ;  not  forgetting  the  military  orders  whence  chivalry  derived 
origin.  Every'  thing  has  been  engr.ge<l  in  our  cause — the  manners 
our  ancestors,  pictures  of  days  of  yore,  even  poetry,  romances  theni*K-^^  ^ 
selves.  W’e  have  called  smiles  from  the  cradle,  and  tears  from  tlaf  , 


our  ancestors,  pictures  of  davs  of  yore,  even  poetry 
selves.  W’e  have  called  smiles  from  the  cradle,  an 


tomb.  Sometimes  with  the  Maronite  monk  we  have  dwelt  on  the 
summits  of  Carmel  and  Lebanon  ;  at  others  we  have  watched  with 
the  nun,  the  Sister  of  Charity,  beside  the  bed  of  the  sick.  Hert 
two  American  lovers  have  summoned  us  into  the  recesses  of  their 
deserts  ;  there  wr  have  listened  to  the  sighs  of  the  virgin  in  the  soli* 
tilde  of  the  cloister.  Homer  has  token  his  place  by  Milton,  and 
Virgil  beside  Ta.s.so  ;  the  ruins  of  Athens  and  of  Memphis  have  formed 
contrasts  with  the  mins  of  Christian  monuments,  and  the  tombs 
Ossian  with  our  rural  church-yards.* — In  short,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  strike  the  heart  of  the  intidel  in  every  possible  way  ;  but  we  dart 
not  flutter  ourselves  that  we  possess  the  miraculous  rod  of  leligiol 
which  caused  living  streams  to  burat  fiom  the  flinty  rock. 
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Cbult'aubrianirs  BeautleH  of  Chriitianify. 

Pour  parts,  each  divided  into  six  books,  compose 
first  VcaU  o{  the  tenets  and  doct  me: 

'  llfrf/  comprehend  tlie  poetic  ot'  Christianity,  or  the  c< 
01^1  jpivistianiiy  with  literature  and  the  arts:  {he  fourth  < 


e  the  whole  of  our 
the  second  and 
connexion  of 
contains  the 

imjf  ^vship,  that  is  to  say,  whatever  relates  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
hui^urch,  and  to  the  clergy  both  secular  and  regulu:  .*  p.  1 1,  &c. 

KW^  From  a  prospectus  indie  itin*;  such  width  in  the  comp.iss  of 
fte  subjeet,  the  ivtuier  nuist  indeed  hegjin  to  apprehend  that  tlie 
^s^gliristiaii  rern;ion  has  many  associations  not  commonly  t.ikeii 
to  ac  count  by  its  disciples.  If  the  work  were  comint^amom^ 
with  some  authoritative  proscription,  appointinu^  it  (as  inii^ht 
done  in  the  author’s  country,  if  the  master  so  pleased)  to  ho 
e  text-hook  of  divinity  in  the  colleives  and  academies,  eu* 
_  ining  it  to  be  read  in  schools,  and  placed  on  the  table  of  every 
indi^‘>iry,  and  exacting  some  pledi^e  oi  coinciding  with  it  from  the 
)ld  iffca/Uers  of  religion,  there  would  he  an  incoticeivahlc  alarm 
ra.|^roughout  the  religions  portion  of  our  community.  That  our 
lhe<dogical  course  through  catechisms,  irompeiuliums,  a 
id  few  staiidard  volumes  of  sermons,  with  a  few  treatises  on  the 
’  ^roiureh,  on  ordinances,  and  severally  on  the  few  leading  topics 
religion— -crowned  possi!)ly  witli  a  quarto,  or  even  a  folio 
of  divinity,-— that  this  plain  quiet  progre.ss  should  be  sud- 
iiuly  turned  into  a  vast  adventure  of  what  may  be  denominated 
^^Ueliectual  ibreign  travel,  into  a  rhapsodical,  ])octical,  romantic, 
j^l'fvcursion  through  all  science,  history,  polite  liie»*ature,  and 
as.  |rts— and  that  among  the  temporary  residences  for  study  in  !M> 
iig*i  f ‘^^*y  regions,  a  rather  protracted  one  should  be  in  the  scdiools 
itt^of  the  distinguished  painters  and  statuaries this  would  awaken 
an|^  with  a  vengeanee ;  this  would  be  as  capital  a  rousing  almost 
3Cf  J  |s  that  given  to  tlie  (Miristiaii  world  by  Luther,  'riie  more 
the  ttushTe,  and  jealously  orthodox  of  our  instructed  believers, 

^lio  have  long  settled  their  system  of  opinions,  would  he  moved 
an  indignation  which  we  hope  no  sanction  of  civil  oreede- 
slastieal  power  would  be  able  to  intimidate  into  silence.  And 
should  suppose  that  the  youngest,  the  most  imjuisitive,  the 
Jiiost  lax,  or  the  most  liberal  among  us,  would  feel  no  small  de- 
e(‘  of  hesitation  and  apprehension  at  the  view  of  such  an  inno- 
^alion. 
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leir^  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  thing  like  a  methodical  ac- 
jli.  ^  c*»unt  of  a  work  so  multifarious,  and  itself  so  destitute  of  any 
ind?  method,  though  it  is  cast  into  books  and  sections.  All  we 
ledp  ^h  dl  attempt  will  be  some  very  slight  notices  with  a  considerable 
J  ^wniber  of  extracts. 

riie  title  of  the  first  part,  which  Oils  Uie  first  volume,  ‘  Tenets 
and  Doctrine,’  seems  of  very  indistinct  iinnort.  And  if  tliis  jiart 
‘  could  really  have  been  intended  for  any  thing  like  a  display,  in 


^  Cl.-Atoiuhnaua-s  of  Chrlsliinuln. 

1  .r  .Iw  most  <I.H  tnnos  of  ( '.hristianit y,  no  ati 

to  its  niirposo. 
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iiiiih'r  tlic  shuot*  o»  nil-''-.’-  V 

m\>ttTious  things.  i  w.Jaln.wl  ’ _ ‘  Is  not  innocefr  .  J 

protluce  iinpr^^ssions  tUfticuU  to  ^  \  .  ^  ineffable  of 

which  is  no  other  than  holy  ^  knows  nothing,  and*  M 

ries?  If  infancy  >*/»  *' W  ‘^ot^Tha^  ^  to  learn;  t>n. 

old  age  IS  so  wretched,  ,ht>  mvsteries  of  life*  arc  at  an  e  jn>ni 

fortunately  for  the  latter,  *  *t  .  .  jj  a^o  gentinienU,  it  ujK 
those*  of  death  commence.  It  this  be  t those  whi,  n,,,v  ,, 
the  same  with  rt'gard  to  virtues.  i  harity,  studiously  c,  ,, , 

emanating  ■"''-•ff ^  ^  viel  If  we  proci-^ ,, 

eeal  themselves,  like  their  j  the*  i)le‘.-isures  ot  I  • 

to  the  oualities  of  the*  mind,  «e  shall  1  nd  ^  nature  ' 

understanding  are  in  like  manner  ‘  only  by  symW  *’ 

divine,  thattfie*  early  ‘’^n'rsfto  tl«^  . 

To  what  science*  do  we  continually  before  our  e,.  «  *'> 

ways  leaves  ‘’Jf 'i!;';“icr  in  the  desert,  a  kind  of  ri;  > 

an  unbonnded  prospect  ?  YJ®  ^herc  we  can  embrace*  eve  iir  rn 

stinct  impels  us  to  avoid  the  \  »  those  forests,  the  cradle* 

object  at  a  single  glance;  we  ^‘*1’'  whose  sounds,  and  whose  •:  liaw 
religion  ;  those  sol^  to  which  the  first  lath;  hits 

Icnce,  are  full  where  those  holy  men  tiistcil  inexpre;*.t_  ^  n 

of  the  cluireh  retired,  .  ‘‘.ot  „f  a  modern  monument;  b 


of  the  church  retired,  ^  a  modern  monument ;  b 

aelight  We  do  not  put.  a  .be  ^  ^ 

if  in  a  desert  island  ‘  „aed  arm  noints  to  the  rep 


if  iaa  desert  islai^  m  tlm  -"oiuts  to  the  regi- 

•  once  to  a  statue  ot  bronze,  *  covered  with  hieit>gs 

to  where  the  sun  retires,  aiu  ^  .  hillnws  and  of  time — wlut  . 

nhics,  attesU  the  unilea  ra  ^  nnened  to  the  traveller  1  Tlsv 

fertile  source  of  meditation  is  t  hut  what  is  unknof  ^ 

is  nothing  in  ,  Whence  proceeds 


mthing  in  the  universe  hut  ^"“  ‘^^"r’vV  en  e  proceeds  lb 

Is  no.  man  himself  an  inexphcidde  m^^^^W^^^^^^^  Whe  ^^  ^  P^  „iphti.  > 

flash  of  ligli.ning  which  «  e  S“!'  ‘-*(*/^  ,  ’  *  lias  placed  birth  t*' 
about  to  be  extinguished  .  •  _  P  >  ..  ’  extremitiM; 


flash  of  ligli.ning  which  «  e  hty  has  placed  birth  .*1 

about  to  be  extinguished.  '  ^  L  the  two  extremitiM;  Ml 

death,  under  the  lorm  of  P  •,,c,„np’rehensiblc  moment  of  Irf^ 

s:r;.£ = 

trahle  secrets,  A;c.  . _  ,i.„.  nrove  oafk 
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('liuttniubi land's  lieaulleu  of  Vhi'i«tiafuiy,  til 

ofton,  U)  iiuiko  tlioin  hear  ilhistrallvtdy  on  Ids  snhjc'cl. 
>  art'  mount  us  introdiu  lory  to  two  iliaptors  on  tin*  I'rRdty 


unl  Kodoinptioii,  whioli,  no  think,  an*  sini^ularly  erndo,  fanci- 
*  fil,  and  inolVtH  livo.  U  is  wondorl'nl  tliat  a  man  so  loarin'<l,  and 
Aw  fO  toaloiis  to  nH'laiin  unholiovtTs,  conhl  porsnado  hims(*lf  to  do- 
■  ®iinl  till*  sulunission  ot*  thoir  nndorstandintrs  to  such  roasonins;>i. 

Iw  *  Tho  rrinity,*  he  says,  *  opens  an  immense  field  for  philosonliic 
l^uiics,  w  lu'tlitT  \vc  consider  it  in  the  attributes  of  (iod,  or  collect 
the  vestiges  of  this  dogma  diH'used  throughout  tiie  ancient  fhist :  for 
,  -  li  far  from  being  the  invention  of  a  modern  age,  it  bears  that  antique 
^ ,  ituni)  which  imparts  exquisite  beauty  to  every  thing  uj>on  which  it  is 

nBpresM'd.* 

iiiHi  lie  follows  the  traces  of  the  iloetrine,  or  an  analo;;ons  <loc- 
;  b.  bone,  among  various  aiuaent  and  modem  heatliens,  and  <pu)U*s 
‘  C;  fnMii  Mo.^m't  and  'I'ertnUiun  some  oliscnro  and  nnavailing  at- 
’  ?  i#nj>ls  at  c.rf}!(tiuiit(/  the  mystery  ;  or  at  least  to  sliew  why  it 
nj  ty  rationally  ho  iM'lic.vod  imUpendvnllkf  of  evidvucv  from  di^ 
einr  rervlaiion.  ’This,  though  most  hc)iic‘stly  intended  on  the 
j*^p8  toronr  author,  is  an  injudicious,  and,  in  clV(*ct,  treacherous 
jre^  ^  V  of  d»*h‘miing  the  diK  trinc.  When  the  a)>peal  ti»  the  reason 
ttil  to  the  taste  of  nnhelievers,  in  favour  of  a  CMiristian  doc- 
:h  i  H'sted  on  dogmas  and  dreams  ol*  tlie  (■n'ciaii,  IVrsian, 

r  eve  Of  *  ndian  schools  of  pldlosojviiy,  it  will  soon  lx*  s(*<*n  how  light 
[)f  i:  y  "ill  make  of  tin*  wisdom  of  those  seliools,  though  tliey 
.  .  iirgiit  huv«*  l)een  talking  ol  it  with  aflin  ted  reverenet*  or  rapture 
les.^aitioment  lu'lore.  He  had  l»ett<‘r  ha\e  entirely  let  the  siihjeet 
se  ‘  i|i|ie,  if,  while  he  was  bringing  so  many  unexeeptionahle  ctorro- 
**^^^0ratives  ainl  ilUst rations  of  other  (Miristiaii  doctrines  from  the 
Mrs  of  nature  ami  thr  strnetnre  and  sentiments  of  the  human 
he  <‘<»(d(l  not  vmUnre  to  demand  for  one  doctrine,  a  suh- 
•^^6'^ive  imspivnlating  faith,  on  the  ]mre  exclusive  authority  of 
*o«J®  *  revelation  which  In*  was  doing  so  mueli  to  establish  as  a 
cUP  nnunieation  from  the  Deity.  We  repeat,  however,  that  there 
'hen  jlrvidently  nothing  insidious  in  his  vindicutiun  of  the  doctrine. 
[^0^,  R»  atlverts  to  it  in  other  parts  of  tlie  work  with  the  unqm*stion- 
8  fr4*k''»‘ !*igns  of  sincere  belief.  But  his  belief  is  accompanied  b Jr 
laMtaslie  adjunct  whi(‘h  has  injured  its  sobriety  and  sim|)licity 
I  a-it:the  wriiings  of  sfune,  of  onr  own  <li\ines,  the  notion  of  a  ccr- 
^*®*J\i**‘  triiiiiy  to  be  descried  afso  in  the  system  of  nature,  and  in 
f  eoiistilntion  of  man. 

The  chapter  on  Redemption  jissi‘rts,  in  plain  language,  the  fall 
di'pruviiy  of  man  ;  but  this  is  almost  all  that  is  plain  in  it, 
I  pting  a  just  and  very  pointed  reproach  of  the  unreiLSonable 

^1  dismgenuous  (ondiicf  of  the  infnh*ls,  who,  if  you  offer 
V*  *^Mnnato<l  inuigt*s  and  sentiments,  hear  them  with  scorn, 

Jre  all  for  arguments  ;  and  then,  if  you  accordingly  begin 
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Chatcaubrland'd  Deautien  of  Chruiianlfy^ 

to  ar^uV,  art'  just  as  loiitt  for  soincthint;  aniiuatoil,  intcr^da^ 
eloquent.  There  is  tlie  straiu^e  assertion  that  ‘  redemption  i* 
natural  consequence  of  the*  static  into  which  human  nature  k 
fallen  there  are  the  strant^e  expressions,  affirmatively  used, 

‘  Ciod  tlyiiu^,’  ‘  (lotl  expirin'^  for  siriners  ;*  and  there  is  such 
iinac‘(*oiintahly  careless  senttmee  as  this,  ‘  Without  })ret ending 
decide  in  this  place  whether  (wod  ift  rUjht  or  tenyny  in  maki 
us  sureties  for  each  otht*r,  all  that  >ve  know  is,  ^c.’  That  ’n 
the  lang^uai^e  of  Massillon  is  taken  as  a  sufficient  warrant  I 
sayini^»  that  there  were  ‘  accumulated  upon  the  head  of  Christi 
the  physicai  torment m  that  mii'ht  he  supposed  to  attend  the|( 
nishment  of  all  the  sins  committed  since  the  hei^innin^  of  tin 
and  all  the  moral  ant^uish,  all  the  remorse^  which  sinners  roi! 
have  ex|>erit‘nced  for  crimi's  committed.’  It  is  said  that  ‘  Chiv 
was  born  of  a  virt^in  that  he  mii^ht  not  jmrtake  of  oris^inal  % 
In  the  most  monstrous  style  of  French  rhetoric,  man,  asa 
{finally  creatcil,  is  actually  t-alled  the  ‘  sovereii^n  of  the  univef» 
Death  is  pronounced  to  have  been  a  penal  ‘invention’  ofGj 
after  the  tall  of  man.  'Fhe  fi^^pcl  is  assertc'd,  in  the  most  t 
qualified  expression,  to  be  the  ‘  plainest  book  that  exists 
yet  tile  following  is  a  statement  of  some  of  its  contents  !  | 

‘  I'or  our  parts,  setting  aside  whatever  is  direct  and  sacred  in^ 
mysteries,  we  think  we  can  discover  under  their  veils  the  most  exf 
site  truths  in  nature.  We  are  persuaded  that  these  three  secrets^ 
heaven,’  (trinity,  redemption,  incarnation)  ‘  exclusively  of  their 
explicable  and  mystic  parts,  contain  all  created  things,  and  are 
prototype  of  the  moral  and  physical  laws  of  the  world  ;  this  is  hij 
worthy  of  the  glory  of  God,  for  hence  we  discern  the  reason  whjl 
has  been  pleased  to  manifest  himself  in  these  mysteries  rather  thax' 
any  other  mode  Jesus  ('hrist,  who  may  be  compared  to  the  oia 
world,  taking  our  nature  upon  him,  teaches  us  the  prodigy  of 
physical  creation,  and  represents  the  universe  framed  in  tne 
of  celestial  love.  The  parables  and  the  figures  of  this  mystery 
‘  then  engraved  upon  every  object  around  us.  Strength  universt 
proceeds  from  grace ;  the  river  issues  from  the  spring ;  the  lie: 
hrst  nourished  by  milk  like  that  which  is  sucked  by  the  lamb;: 
lastly,  among  mankind,  the  Almighty  has  promised  ineffable  glorj 
those  who  practise  the  humblest  virtues.’  Vol.  I.  p.  39. 

The  general  title,  ‘  Tenets  and  Doctrine,*  is  of  such  comp 
hensive  import  as  to  include  the  sacraments,  baptism,  theci: 
munioii,  and  marriage;  and,  with  some  dexterous  inanagem^ 
to  bring  it  in  as  a  cirrumfftance^  merely,  in  a  representatioi 
a  Christian  dying,  the  other  sacrament  of  extreme  uncti 
Poetry  had  bmi  waiting  and  ai*cumulating  for  the  introduct^ 
of  the  two  foniier  of  these  subjects  : 

‘  Behold  the  new  convert  standing  amidst  the  waves  of  Jori* 
the  hermit  of  the  rock  pours  the  consecrated  water  on  hii  bn 
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khilc  the  reeds  of  the  river,  the  camels  on  its  banks,  the  cedars  of 
Lt  l^anon,  seem  to  pay  attention.  Or  rather,*  behold  the  babe  be- 
[>re  the  sacred  font !  A  joyous  family  surrounds  him,  in  his  behalf 
ftr.ounces  sin,  and  gives  him  the  name  of  his  grandfather,  thus  re¬ 
newed  by  love  from  generation  to  generation.  Already  the  father, 
[hose  heart  throbs  with  delight,  eagerly  receives  back  his  child,  to 
E^irrv  him  home  to  an  impatient  wife.  The  relatives  assemble ;  tears 
tenderness  and  of  religion  bedew  every  eye  ;  the  new  name  of  the 
brettv  infant,  the  ancient  appellation  of  his  ancestor,  passes  from 
[jouth  to  mouth,  and  every  one,  mingling  the  recollections  of  the 
^a>t  with  present  JoYS>  discovers  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  good 
^Id  man  in  the  child  by  which  his  memory  is  revived.  But  religion, 
tver  moral,  ever  serious,  even  when  the  most  chearful  smile  irradi* 
[tes  her  countenance,  also  shews  us  the  son  of  kings,  in  his  purple 
|nantle,  renouncing  the  works  of  Satan,  at  the  same  font  to  which 

Cie  infant  of  the  cottage  is  equally  brought  to  alijure  the  pomps  and 
anities  of  tlie  world.* 

He  reverts  with  great  delight  to  the  primitive  administration 
baptism,  as  <leseribed  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  to  the  sacred  re- 
irements  of  Anchorites  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and 
le  exclaims, 

*  Days  too  soon  passed  away  !  No  longer  is  there  a  St.  John  in  the 
leserl,  and  on  the  happy  convert  will  not  again  be  poured  those 
waters  of  Jordan  which  removed  all  his  stains,  and  conveyed  the  pol- 
uted  stream  to  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.* 

'fhis  appearing  to  be  expressed  with  tlie  gravity  of  a  literal  dc- 
ii  ription  of  a  jibysical  fact,  and  there  haring  been  a  vast  num- 
)(T  of  converts  bapti/cd  in  the  Jordan,  though  not  in  recent 
lines,  iniglit  we  start  the  suggestion  whetluT  any  aggravation 
>f  the  known  *| u:\lities  of  the  Dead  Sea  may  have  occnied  from 
hU  cause  ? 

He  iieeoiiies  much  more  lavishly  poetical  in  his  celebration, 
'“lash,  historical,  philosophical,  and  mystical,  of  the  Eucharist. 
In  what  we  call  tlie  philosophical  part  there  is  the  proposition 
tiuit  ‘  the  Holy  Communion  constitutes  a  complete  system  of 
I  gislation.'  And  on  such  a  subject  he  consents,  and  surely  is 

She  only  pious  man  alive  that  w'onld  lio  so,  to  accept  the  |)ol- 
assistance  of  Voltaire,  wlio  coiulescends,  in  his  sneering 
ypecrisy,  to  piTvert  to  tlu*  subject  a  few  F rench  opera  phrases. 

Ikrctl  icn  are  people,’*  says  he,  “  w’ho  partake  of  the  commu- 
amid  an  august  ceremony,  by  the  light  of  a  hundred  tapers, 
g^ter  .solemn  music  has  enchanted  their  senses,  at  the  foot  of  an  altar. 
^q>lendent  with  gold.  The  imagination  is  subdued  and  the  ‘soul 
fcjowtrfully  alfected.  We  scarce  breathe;  we  forget  all  earthly  contr- 
■erations;  we  are  united  with  God.  Who  durst,  who  could,  after 
Rills,  be  guilty  of  a  single  crime,  or  only  conceive  the  idea  of  one! 


i 


It  would 


men  more 
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indeed  be  impossible  to  devise  a  mystery  capable  ol* 

L’  effectually  within  the  Imunds  of  virtue.** 


In  tiu*  (  liaptor  on  raitb,  there  is  a  {;(h>(1  parasi^rapli  of  pruili.^B 
eal  illustrations  :  H 

‘  There  is  no  power  hut  in  conviction.* — ‘  What  wonders  a  smalv 
hand  of  troops,  persuaded  of  the  abilities  of  their  leader,  is  cnpableofS 
achieving!  Thirty-five  thousand  (ireeks  follow  Alexander  to  then 
conquest  of  the  world  ;  Lacedaanon  commits  her  destiny  to  tbH 
hands  of  Lycurgus,  and  Lacedn'inon  becomes  the  w  isest  of  cities.n 
Babylon  believes  that  she  is  tbrmed  lor  greatness,  and  grcatnei!^ 
crowns  her  confidence  ;  an  oracle  gives  the  empire  of  the  Mw/trrwusS 
the  Koinans,  and  the  Homans  obtain  the  empire  of  the  univertti^ 
Columbus  alone,  among  all  his  contemporaries,  persists  in  believinrU 
the  existence  of  a  new  world,  and  a  new  world  rises  from  the  hosooH 
of  the  deep.  Friendship,  patriotism,  love,  all  the  generous  scnti-H 
ments,  are  likewise  a  species  of  faith.  It  was  because  they  had  faitifl 
that  a  Codrus,  a  Pylades,  a  Uegulus,  an  Arria,  performed  pro<t^ 
gies.  For  the  same  reason  those  who  hare  faith  in  nothing,  wbt  | 
treat  all  the  attachments  of  the  soul  as  illusions,  w  ho  consider  evenim 
noble  action  as  insanity,  and  look  with  pity  upon  the  w’arm  imagini-  ! 
tion  and  tender  sensibility  of  genius — for  the  siunc  reason  such  heart^ 
will  never  achieve  any  thing  great  or  generous  :  their  only  belief  is  ii||| 
matter  and  in  death,  and  they  arc  already  insensible  as  the  one,  aoc^ 
cold  and  icy  as  the  other.*  ^ 

After  some  pleasinir  and  aniinated  sentiments,  borderin*  If 
however,  on  extravagunee,  on  llo,  )e  and  Charity,  he  procee<^*:J^ 
to  the  ‘  moral  laws’  of  (Christianity,  or  rather  of  revealed  reli^ 
gioii. — lie  set'ins  to  make  a  merit  of  saying  things,  not  exaetb^j^ 
paradoxieal,  but  rash,  sweeping,  exaggerating,  and  adwtcdl]  -I 
false.  This  ehapler,  for  iustuiiee,  hi'gins  thus  :  ‘  It  is  a  reflo  *  -• 
tion  not  a  little  mortifying  to  our  pride,  that  all  the  maxims « 
human  wisdom  may  he  eomprehended  in  a  few  pages  :  and  evd 
in  these  pag<*s  how  mimerous  are  the  errors  !’  \ow  if  this  wtt 
not  nonsense,  how  poor  \>onld  he  that  triumph  whieh  he  is  tk 
signing  to  gain  for  the  wisdom  of  tlie  divinely  inspired  legisli 
tion,  by  prcK'laiming  its  su|>erioiify  over  the  wisdom  of  the  \it 
gans.  Hut  when  we  go  forward  to  see  what  ean  be  meant 
or  what  is  to  follow ,  this  strange  assertion,  we  find  that  what  k 
had  tlio  whim  to  denominate  ‘  all  the  maxims  of  human  wis 
dom^c  are  the  few  dozens  of  sentt  ikm's  wliieh  were  put  into  t 
form  of  legislative  appointments,  by  Zoroaster,  Minos,  Solta 
Pythagoras,  and  a  small  seleetion  of  poor  and  |>ompous  dicUlf 
from  fndian,  Egyptian,  Homan,  and  Druidical  law-making 
The  i*ccital  of  then),  howev(*r,  really  seems  to  improve  hf 
thinking  or  writing  faenlty,  for  nothing  ean  be  more  just  tlw’ 
the  reflcciions  with  whieh  he  dismisses  them  : 

*  How  many  vague,  incoherent,  common-place  expreswonf 
there  in  most  of  these  sentences  !  Such  are,  in  general,  the 
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9()piiic  works  of  antiquity.  The  sages  of  the  portico  and  tlie  academy 
aitcinately  published  maxims  so  contradictory,  that  you  may  prove 
from  the  same  book  that  its  author  believed  and  did  not  believe  in 
tfO»l ;  that  he  acknowledged  and  did  not  acknowledge  a  positive 
virtue;  that  liberty  is  the  greatest  of  blessings,  and  despotism  the  best 
of  governments.’ 

The  third  hook  het^iiis  with  a  slight  review,  or  rather  enu¬ 
meration,  of  the  dreams  of  the  barbarous,  iuul  of  the  more  eivi- 
li£(Hl  and  philosophical  heathens,  eoneerning  the  origin  of  the 
world;  whieli  incur,  by  being  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
(■eiiesis  of  Moses,  a  similar  fate  to  that  of  the  Magicians’  ser- 
|>ents,  when  they  appeared  in  the  presence  of  his. 

The  author  reverts  to  the  subject  of  the  fall  of  man,  hut  not 
so  nuich  in  the  manner  of  a  simple  and  submissivi*  Indiever  in  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  (h‘clared  on  divine  authority,  as  in  that  of  a 
jihilosophical  poet  and  a  Hierophant.  It  is  not  enough  for  him 
that  the  Sovereign  (’r4‘ator  had  a  right  to  choose  the  test  of 
obedience,  ami  that  the  one  which  was  selected  by  infinite  wis¬ 
dom  was  therefore  necessai’ily  the  best  ;  he  must  assume  to  uii- 
dcrstaml  the  principle  on  which  tlu!  sedection  was  made,  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  nect^ssary  it  should  he  made  in  order 
to  b4‘  right.  And  his  illuminations  must  be  most  original  and 
extensive,  (whatever  may  he  thought  of  their  clearness)  if  he  is 
prepared  to  <lraw  out  into  a  full  theory  the  import  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ambitious  and  obsi  ure  proposition  : 

‘  The  secret  of  the  political  and  moral  existence  of  nations,  the 
profoundest  mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  are  comprized  in  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  this  w'onderful  and  pernicious  tree.’ 

It  is  not  a  little  mortifying  that  so  much  <h)ubt  and  ignorance 
can  remain  in  the  worhl  aft(‘r  so  many  of  our  fellow -mortals 
have  set  up  for  orach's  among  us,  and  boldly  asserted  whatever 
it  was  most  impossible  for  tlnuu  to  know.  A  few  sentences  after 
this  that  we  have  (piote<l,  Bossiiet  is  introthieed  asserting,  with 
the  most  uneeremonious  confidence,  and  with  M.  Chateaubri¬ 
and’s  perfect  faith  in  his  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  before  the 
fall  ‘  angels  conversed  with  man  under  the  figure  of  animals: 
Kve  therefore  was  not  sur|)riy.ed  to  hear  the  serpent  s]»eak.* 
Betwivn  these  two  illuminati,  had  they  been  both  alive,  we 
should  have  been  in  a  very  hopeful  way  ;  for  really,  of  men  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  assertions  like  these  it  could  not  but  have  bemi 
within  the  competence,  and  indeeil  could  hanlly  have  been  hiss 
than  the  duty,  to  Umuinate  our  questions,  whether  of  fact  or 
dotirine,  in  theology. 

Here,  however,  our  author  gets  on  gi'oiqid  when'  even 
the  least  confiding  of  his  readers  will  ackiiowhMlge  that  he  is 
quite  at  home.  I’he  reference  to  the  first  fatal  temptation  h'ads 
him  into  a  descriiitioii  of  the  characteristics  of  tlie  serpent  tribe ; 
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anil  hi«  ilf'«icTi[»tions  an*  always  soinrtliintr  i^Tinitly  Inwoml  ihosf 
of’ a  iiuM'i'  natural  historian,  thon«'h  tlu‘  materials  aro  suhstantiaily 
tho  sann\  His  j^raphical  ilrlinoations  arcMininiatni  with. a  spirit 
of  portr\.  Porhaps  iinlcM'il  thoro  is  an  oxia'ss  of  it  in  his  i*flc 
hratioii  of  this  ino>t  odious  of  tin*  oartlds  inhahitants. 

‘  rhi'  ser]>ent  has  frccpu’ntlv  hoon  the  subject  of  our  observation?, 
ami  if  wc  may  veiUure  to  speak  out,  we  have  often  imagined  that  we 
could  discover  in  him  that  pernicious  saj^acity  and  that  subtlety  which 
are  ascribed  to  fiim  by  scripture,  livery  thing  is  mysterious,  secret, 
a.stonishing  in  this  incomprehensible  reptile.  His  movement.^  differ 
from  those  of  all  other  animals  ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  his  lo 
comotive  principle  lies,  for  he  has  neither  fins,  nor  feet,  nor  wings; 
and  yet  he  flits  like  a  shadow,  he  vanishes  as  by  magic,  he  re-appears 
and  is  gone  again,  like  a  light  azure  vapour,  or  the  gleams  of  a  sabre 
in  the  dark.  Now  he  curls  him.self  into  a  circle,  and  projects  a 
tongue  of  tire  ;  now  standing  erect  on  the  extremity  of  his  tail,  he 
moves  along  in  a  perpendicular  attitude  as  by  enchantment.  I  le  rolli 
himself  into  a  ball,  rises  and  falls  in  a  spiral  line,  gives  to  his  ringi 
the  undulations  of  waves,  twines  round  the  branches  of  a  tree,  glides 
umler  the  grass  of  the  meadows,  or  skims  along  the  surface  of  the 
water.  His  colours  are  not  more  determinate  than  his  activity  ;  they 
change  with  each  new  point  of  view,  and  like  his  motions  they 
possess  false  splendour  and  deceitful  variety.  Still  more  astonishing 
m  the  rest  of  his  manners,  he  knows,  like  a  man  polluted  with  mur- 
<ler,  how  to  throw  aside  his  garment  distained  with  blood,  lest  it 
should  lead  to  his  detection, 

'Fhe  description  is  still  further  amplified,  with  that  eomhina 
tion  of  knowlediTi*  and  fancy  which  the  writer  always  displays  .  | 
when  any  striking  idfieet  or  fact  in  natnn*  seduces  him  into  rhe- 
torieal  painting  ;  and  it  is  followial  by  a  much  more  curious 
spis  ifie  di'scriplion  of  the  behaviour  of  a  serpent,  with  which 
he  and  his  companions,  travelling  in  company  with  several  fa- 
iniru's  of  savages,  had  an  adventure  in  l^|>|)er  Canada,  in  1791. 

‘  One  day  a  rattle-snake  entered  our  encampment.  Among  us 
was  a  C'anadian  who  could  play  on  the  Hute,  and  who,  to  divert  us, 
advanced  against  the  serpent  with  his  new  species  of  weapon.  On 
the  approach  of  his  enemy,  the  haughty  reptile  curls  hiimself  into  a 
spiral  fine,  flattens  his  head,  inflates  his  cheeks,  contracts  his  lips, 
ilisplays  his  envenomed  fangs  and  his  bloody  throat ;  his  double 
tongue  glows  like  two  flames  of  fire ;  bis  eyes  are  burning  coals;  hii 
body,  swollen  with  rage,  rises  and  fulls  like  the  bellows  of  a  forge; 

Ids  dilated  skin  assumes  a  dull  and  sealy  appearance ;  and  his  toil, 
whence  proceeds  the  death  denouncing  sound,  vibrates  with  such  ra¬ 
pidity  as  to  resemble  a  light  vapour.  The  Canadian  now  begins  to 
play  upon  his  flute  ;  the  serpent  starts  with  surprize  and  draws  back 
bis  head.  In  proportion  .is  he  is  struck  with  the  magic  effect,  hb 
eyes  lose  their  fierceness,  the  oscillations  of  his  tail  become  slower, 
and  the  sound  which  it  emits  becomes  wxakcr  and  gradually  diei 
away.  Less  perpendicular  upon  their  spiral  line,  the  rings  of  the 
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charnirtl  serpent  are  by  degrees  expanded  and  sink  one  after  another 
upon  the  ground  in  concentric  circles.  The  shades  of  azure,  green, 
white,  and  polil,  recover  their  brilliancy  on  his  quivering  skin  ;  and 
glightiv  terning  his  head  he  remains  niotiiinles  in  the  attitude  o*  nt: 
tention  and  pleasure.  At  this  moment  tlie  C'anudian  adv  need  a  few 
steps,  proilucing  with  his  flute  sweet  and  simp'e  notes  '1  he  reptile 
inclining  his  variegated  neck,  opens  a  passage  with  his  lienl  through 
the  high  grass  and  begins  to  ereej)  afler  the  musieian,  stopping  when 
he  stops,  and  l)eginning  to  follow  him  agaiii  as  soon  as  lie  moves  for¬ 
ward.  In  this  manner  he  was  led  out  of  our  camp  attended  by  « 
great  number  of  s])ectators,  both  savages  and  Kuropenns,  \v!io  could 
scarcely  l>elieve  their  eyes  when  they  witnessed  this  wonderful  effect 
of  harmony.  'Fhe  assembly  unanimously  decreed  that  the  serpent 
which  had  st)  highly  entertained  them  should  he  permitted  to  escape.* 
(  i'a  be  cotichnlcd  in  our  next  S umber,) 
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played.  In  whieli  several  striking  Ap|)earances,  to  he  observed  on 
various  I'.venings  in  the  Heavens,  during  the  Year  1S1:5.  are  de¬ 
scribed  To  he  continued  annually.  By  William  I'rend,  Esq. 
M.  A.  lAc.  12mo'  j)p.  \[)2,  Price  3s.  Mawman.  JSi3. 

A  lili  who  have  reatl  our  observations  u]>on  Mr.  Prciid’s 
“  .Vnniseinents”  for  tlio  years  1810  and  1811,^  nuist  he 
uwareth.it  we  hiivepetniliarjdeasure  in  exuinining  his  prodiietions, 
nltliongh,  from  some  cause  or  other,  his  puhlieatioii  for  the  Iasi  year 
t  sciped  our  notice.  Iliselliirts  would,  we  confess^  givt*  us  no 
sm  ill  com  ern,  if  the  power  whicli  puts  tiiem  fortli  were  at  all 
coiiimensurate  with  the  intention  ;  hut,  exerted  as  they  art*,  with 
gre.it  fet*l>leness  and  greater  want  of  judg(*ment,  we  art*  as  imicli 
“  amust*tl”  by  them  as  weshonltl  he  to  witnt*ss  theawkwaro  at- 
haupls  of  a  dwarf  to  wieltl  the  weapons  of  a  gi  Mit.  'M»(*  history 
o|  the  Various  tht*ological  anti  scientific  labours  t)l  this  genlitMiuui 
is  calculated  to  furnisli  instruction  to  all  tliouglilless  '  iolists, 
who  expect  anti  promise  to  innovate  fmich,  with  the  power  of 
rflecting  imlhiiig.  Alore  tlian  twenty  years  ago,  lit*  entieavtnirt'd 
to  convert  the  idohtfors  of  C’am’oritlgt*,  by  atidressing  tt>  tliern 
some  thrvepeninf  exhortations  to  turn  “  From  liie  fai*.e  wtirship 
“  ol  tiircc  liods  tt)  the  worship  of  (he  one  true  God.”  I^nl  alas! 
his  ativices  were  thrtiwn  away  upon  that  stifl-iiecked  peopit*;  and 
what  with  the  success  of  i)r.  Milner,  Dr.  .fowelt.  Professor 
Farisli,  Mr.  Simeon,  untl  a  lew  other  such  “  P.ig:iii  pri4»sls,” 
this  false  and  idolalrtius  w’tirship  is  now’  mon*  prev  dent  at  (*ain- 
bridge  than  ever.  Much  about  the  same  tiiue  our  author,  in 
adtiitiiH)  to  his  lahtmi  siu  improving  tlie  monlstif  the  town,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  reform  ami  purge  tlie  University.  lie  therefore 
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|iiililisho(l  ‘‘  A  Ploii  lor  IVaoo  uihI  I’nioii,”  and  ridicultul  many  « 
ol’  tlio  laws  and  practiors  ol*  that  learned  l>o<ly.  Hnt  here  attain,  |B 
insttMd  ol’  adoplint^  tin*  notions  of  this  restless  |)ersonau;<‘,  and  |H 
sulVeriiii^  him  to  innovate*  and  renovate  as  he  eonhl  wish,  they  9 
expelleal  him  from  tin*  lHive*rsity  alte)v;«*ther,  and  ohliuf(*d  him  9 
to  exert  his  skill  at  reformation  in  the  metropolis.  I'liere  he  soon  II 
heard  of  an  in!:;<*itions  ainl  ijjood-natured  ohl  tijentleinan,  who  B 
hael  for  many  years  hee*n  ridinu^  a  hohhy  whieh  went  backwards,  B 
as  an  eanhiem  of  a  negative  sign^  and  constantly  invited  men  B 
and  hoys  e>f  sci<*nce  to  travel  with  him;  hut  in  vain,  till  3lr.  B 
rreinl  kindly  h*ape‘d  np  h(*hind.  They  have*  joii^:^ed  on  together  B 
ever  since  ;  hnt  hen*  also  nnfortnnah'ly  they  ride  alone  ;  and  as  B 
we  conjectnie,  conve*rse*  hnt  little*  on  their  journey  :  for  ^  whilst  fl 
‘  my  e‘ve*r-te>-he*-re‘spe*cte*el  frieinl,  Haron  Maseivs,  anel  mysell,*  B 
ai^reM*  in  the*ir  neetieens  e>f  the*  ne*i>;ative*  si^’n ;  e»n  nn)st  e)lher  points  B 
tinar  seaitinnaits  are*  unele*rste)e>d  to  he*  eliame*trically.e)pposite.  IH 
I'airmiij^  in  this  se'ee)nel  atte*mpt,  emr  ne  ve*r-to-he*-ne)n])lns(*d  re-  B 
fe>rme*r  (we*  he)pe*  he*  will  pardon  ns  fe)r  takin*^  the*  lihe*rty  to  coin  m 
a  weerel  afte*r  his  e)wn  fashie)iO,  next  lahenire'el  e*arnt*stly,  and  me>st  | 
pathe*tie*ally,  t(»  e'lle'ct  a  refeermatieen  in  the*  tre*atnie*nt  e»f  c(*le*stial  1 
anel  terre*strial  ‘^le)l)e‘s.  Whe)  wendd  he'lieve*,  that,  in  a  civilized  ^ 
e  eninti  y.,  anel  in  an  xvj^e  whe'n  the*  slave  trade  has  been  ahe)lishe(l,  I 
anel  the*  striii^^y^le^  for  “  cathedic  emancipation'’  is  manfully  re-  g 
pe*ate*el  a’eemt  eve*ry  thri*e  months,  u^le)l)e*s,  aye  of  both  kinels,  m 
wiihe)ut  any  distine'tie)n,  slundel  ‘  repose  under  a  dirty  cover/n/,* 
while  not  ^'nine-te*nths  of  the  bystanelers’  probably  know,  whe- 
the*!*  the*y  are  ‘  re*pre*se*ntations  e)f  the*  earth  anel  heavens,  or  s;\o-  -4 


bular  ste*wpans  \'e*t,  Mr.  Trend  vouclu's  for  the  truth  of  tli« 
melancholy  anel  alarmiiii^  fact.  Nav,  farther,  thou<;h  every  one 
must  pe*rce*ive*  that  the*  burning  e)f  widows  in  Hindustan  is  mere 
ehihrs  play  te>  this;  anel  theeui'h  our  le*arne*d  author  has  laboured 
ince*ssantly,  elay  anel  nii^ht,  for  two  years,  to  abolish  the  inhuman 
prae  tie  e*;  still  it  prevails.  Se)  that  here  ay^aiii  he  is  thwarted 
by  his  malii>'nant  stars. 

His  ne*xt  attempt,  if  we  are  riu^litly  informed,  has  bi*en  to 
che'ck  the  “  false  wenship  e)f  threv  (ie)els"  in  Sunelay  schools,  by 
enele*avourinjx  te)  ii^e*t  Socinian  watch-papers,  of  a  very  curious 
(  onstrnctiem,  circulate*el  ainouij;  the  scholars.  How  far  he  has 
bee*n  succe’s>ful  in  this  way,  we  have*  not  ye*t  he'ard:  but,  such  is 
the*  bliiielne*ss  of  me)st  Sunelay  sclmol  chilelivn,  and  such  the 
pren;e‘ne*ss  eef  the  niaje)rity  of  their  te*achers  to  the  false  wor¬ 
ship”  .Mr.  b'ivnel  is  so  anxious  to  exploele,  that  we  elo  not  auteur 
that  muedi  wouhl  be^  elU*cte*d,  even  if  the  gnineuK  prennised  in 
the'se*  wate  h-papers  we'ie  circulated  with  them. 

li  istly,  e)ur  le*arne*el  author  labours  hard  in  the  volume  before 
u^,  te>  cen  re*e  t  the  erre>iu*ous  notions  which  |»revail  respcctim^  the 
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Xrwtonian  doctriiie  of  the  imivorsal  attraction  of  matter  to  mat- 
tor.  At  the  hetj^iniiiny^  of  tin*  present  century  it  was  thought 
iinpossihle,  hy  the  disciples  of  the  Hritish  philosopher,  that  any 
man,  capable  of  eitln*!'  writiiii^  or  reading  his  own  name,  would 
oppose  any  of  the  ij^rand  principles  of  their  master’s  systt*m. 
lint  this  was  a  vain  fancy  :  for,  very  shortly  after,  a  lively 
rrenchinan,  M.  IMercier,  slept  forwartl  as  an  active  rchwmer 
of  that  ca*lehrated  s(  hool,  and  in  a  treatise  of  dls  pai>^es,  />e 
r  Impitssihilitt'  (in  Sifsfnno  Astronomii^uc  dv  Cofwniir  td  de 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  irrefrai^ahly  (hat  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  utterly  imjiossihh*.  1 1  is  loy^ic  w  as  worthy  of  an  opposer 
of  Newton,  and  ran  thus  :  “  >Ve  know  nothin*^  of  matter  ;  hut 
the  universe  is  constituted  of  matter;  therefore  the  C/opernican 
and  Newtonian  system  is  iiujmssihle.”  “  A  point  is  that  which 
has  neither  parts  nor  dim(*usions  ;  hut  ^geometrical  fiu^nres  arc 
made  up  of  points;  and  mathematicians,  one  of  whom  was  (p 
Ijntnd  mistifiratrur  AVic/on,  deduce  their  conchrsions  from 
reasouiuj^s  upon  i:^<*ometrical  lia^iires  ;  therefore  the  astronomical 
system  of  Copernicus  and  Newton  is  impossible.”  “  liocke 
was  the  worst  of  metaphysicians,  and  corruj>ted  the  source  of 
morals;  therefore,  ike.”  “  A  French  astrologer  endeavoured 
to  iilustratt*  the  nature  of  parallax  hy  pointimr  (o  a  lady’s  bon¬ 
net;  tli(*refore,  ike.”  “  Voltaire  sometimes  ridiculed  l)escurt(*s, 
sometimes  Maupertuis,  and  sometimes  Newton;  therefore,  ^c.” 
And  after  sylloi^izin^  in  this  way  thronc^h  chapters,  he  settles 
the  point  beyond  all  controversy,  thus-— “  .Mathematical  demon¬ 
stration  is  not  applicable  to  moral  subjects,  wh<*nce  it  (ollcvvs 
induhitahly  that  the  astronomical  system  of  (%)perni<‘us  and 
Newton  is  impossible.”  Such  forcible  reasouini;*  us  this,  must, 
ol  necessity,  carry  all  the  world  before  il ;  and  probably  M. 
iMercier  would  have  been  de])uted  to  frame  a  new'  system  for 
astronomers,  had  not  some  pryini:^  wit^ht  discovered  that  ho 
had  loiii^  been  under  the  inlluence  of 

‘  The  queen  of  night*  whose  vast  command 
‘  Rules  o’er  the  sea,  and  half  the  land, 

‘  And  over  moist  and  crazy  brains, 

‘  In  high  spring* tides  at  midnight  reigns.* 

Whether  it  he  that  our  ])resent  author,  in  imitation  of  so 
sjdendid  an  example,  prepare  his  monthly  luetdirations  as  M, 
Morcier  is  said  to  have  done,  always  within  a  day  or  two  of  the 
fidl  -moon;  or  whether  his  reasoning  he  the  genuine  result  of 
his  ow  n  powers,  inde|)endently  of  all  influence,  a!)  e.vtnt ;  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  tin*  mode  of  argu¬ 
mentation  adopted  hy  the  I’rench  and  the  Knglish  reformer. 

Mr.  Freud  ‘  ventures  to  call  in  (piestion  the  existence  of  at¬ 
traction,  the  great  cause,  as  it  has  been  suj>posed,  of  the  hea- 
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vcnlv  1)0(1*105  l)4'ini;  rotainod  in  thoir  orhils;'  and,  that  oiir 
roadors  may  know  with  wliat  skill  and  Ton  o  ho  op*  osos  this  pre- 
vuiliii!^  notion,  wo  shall  s(‘h*ot  u  low  spooimons  ot  his  roasoiis. 

1.  ‘  I  low  far  t ho  sy^toin  of  attraction  Ins  a  claim  to  onr  l)o- 
Jiot,  I'itln'i*  Irom  thoanthority  ol  a  nam»',  or  from  tho  thini' it¬ 
self,  it  may  not  ho  usoh'^s  tn  iinpiiro;  hut  it  is  ('i»rtnin  th,tt  if 
trv  vtnimit  (  on*  rivi:  it  /o  twist  [just  as  tin*  Siami'so  oonid  not 
oonooivo  ((•('  to  (wist, — sinot*  (‘\istonoos,  notoriously  dopond 
altoi'othor  upon  onr  ii;*noran(*(‘|,  lunrvrvr  /jttiusihlc  \\\v  iUvory 
may  In*  which  is  formed  upon  it,  the  doctrine  itself  sliare 

the  fate  of  the  oi  vstalliiu*  orhs,  and  servo  to  warn  ns  ai^aiiist 
too  rash  a  d(‘oision  on  snl)i4U  ts  !h*yond  the  roach  of  onr  ken 
((jiiorv,  k't‘H  of  onr  rvttclt  /j  'I'hon^h  wc»  should  hanish  attrac¬ 
tion  from  the  roL^'ions  of  astronomy,  the  s»*i(*nc('  will  not  stdliT.’ 
(p.  •').)  'riiorofoK*,  ‘  the  motions  of  tin*  [)lanots  are  produced 
hy  a  oanso  of  an  opposit<‘  natnr**.'  p.  iv. 

N(‘wton  ‘  Li  vs  <h»wn,  from  demonstration,  the  laws  to 
'which  horsi‘s,  or  any  oilier  bodies,  would  ho  snhji'ct  in  revolv- 
intjf  round  a  centre.  'I'liose  bodies,  in  their  motions.  In*  eon- 
eeives  to  he  acti'd  upon  hy  a  force,  which  In*  calls  tin*  ceiitre- 
seek ini;:  force  ;  ii>'*d  it  is  in  tliis  term  that  many  mistak(*s  orijji- 
nat(*.’  (p.  :>!L)  'rh<'n‘fore  the  asironomical  doctrine  of  attrac¬ 
tion  oni;:ht  to  he.  exploded. 

d.  When  ‘  rei^inieiital  horses,  with  tln'ir  riders,  i^o  round 
and  round  in  the  saim*  rin*;*,  for  a  t;rt'at  leni;:th  of  time,  the 
space  within  the  rini::  is  void;  and  thoni;:h  the  horses  may  be 
said  to  h(‘ acted  upon  hy  a  <  entre-sc'ekini;*  forci',  the  imni  who 
direct  their  motions  would  he  vi‘ry  much  pn/./.h'd  to  nnderstainl 
the  nainie  of  its  operation.'  (p.  11.)  'riierefore,  llie  asirono¬ 
mical  doi’trine  of  attraction  onii:ht  to  lx*  (*xplod(*d. 

4.  ‘  When  we  s(*e  a  cork  in  a  miil*))ond  moved  rotmd  and 
round  hy  the  force  of  tin*  water,  W(*  havt*  an  instance  of  a  cur- 
vilinear  motion,  in  which  the  body  moved  is  p<*rfectly  passive.’ 
(j).  11.^  'I'herefon*,  tin*  astronomical  doctriin*  of  attraction,  ike. 

5.  *  Wt*  must  attrihnti*  the  motion  of  a  body  in  a  curve  to 
sonn*  cause,  which  it  w  ill  In*  onr  hnsiness  to  discov«*r  ;  it  may  l)e 
with  ease,  or  w ith  dithenity,  or,  pmhaps,  it  may  In*  ln*yond  the 
reach  of  onr  powers  [that  is,  as  hefon*  remarked,  ‘  the  reat^i  of 
onr  A*cn,’  or  tin*  ken  of  onr  reach,  i  ln  allcas(*s,  wo  should  be 
careful  of  anirmim^  positiv(*ly  without  ilue  inv(*stii;:ation.  Ihit 
the  business  of  tin*  month  now  calls  us  to  anotln*r  einplovnn*nt.' 
(|).  4*J.)  'riierefore  tin*  astronomical  doctriin*,  iHc.  as  ln‘fore. 

(>.  *  When  a  body  rcvolv(*s  in  a  cnrv(*,  it  is  said  to  he  act(*d 
upon  hy  a  forct*,  which  is  calh*d  centripc*tal,  or  centr(*-seckin? 
but  we  an*  not  at  a  loss  for  instances  in  which  bodies  do  re- 
volvt*  in  a  curve,  and  yet  then*  is  imthini;  within  the  curve  to 
act  upon  those  bodies.'  (p.  oj.)  'rhcrclorc,  iS:c. 
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7.  ‘  A  nowspajuT  hroui^lit  in  >vot  from  tlio  pross,  is  lu'Ul  to 
\hc  tire  to  ilrv,  and  not  nnrrecpicntly  it  is  soiled  hy  the 
bars,  and  sometimes  Ijiirnt.  'Fhe  person  who  Indds  it 
hears  this  laii^^iia^^e  :  'I'ake  rare,  the  lirt^  is  drawini^  the 

papi*r;  it  you  don’t  mind  it  will  he  hiirnt.”  Now  here  is  appa-; 
rentlv  an  attraction’  (p.  5t))  ;  hnt  there  is  none  in  reality 
I’lh'relore,  ikc.  as  hid’ore. 

‘  A  hoy  amuses  liimstdl'hy  takiuii^  a  piece  of  round  leather, 
throuirh  which  he  jiasses  a  strinu^,  and  haviui^  soaki‘d  it  for  some 
linn*  in  water,  he  phwes  it  on  a  sloin*,  tri'adiii!;;  it  firndy  on  ; 
and  from  this  time  tl»e  stone  and  leather  adhere  toj^ether  ;  and 
lie  carries  it  [<piery,  which  r]  ahont,  hani’in*^  at  tlie  bottom  t>f 
his  strinij.  Whilst  the  leather  is  dry,  he  may  tread  it  down  as 
loni^  as  he  pleases  on  the  stoin*,  hnt  no  such  elVect  will  he  pro¬ 
duced,  no  adhesion  will  take  place.  On  jniHins^tln*  strini**  the 
leatiier  feels  tin*  impulse  [  lmh*ed?]  hnt  the  stone  is  left  hehind.’ 
(p.  od.)  'I’his  cannot  he  accounted  for  hy  attraction  alone, 
thoie^^h  the  vnlu^ar  perhaps,  as  in  tin*  former  example,  think  it 
may  therefore,  ike.  as  before. 

d.  ‘  A  very  able  writer  (noscovich)  not  heini^  alfle  to  j^et 
over  a  c«*rtain  objection,  lias  fonned  his  system  hy  allowini^  to 
matter  both  attractive  and  re|)nlsivt!  powers.’  ‘  lie  carried  the 
system  of  Newton  to  its  farthest  (‘Xtent.’  (j>.  75.)  Therefore 
the  notion  of  universal  attraction  must  In*  exphnled. 

10.  ‘  \  livini^  writer  (IJonnycastle)  talks  of  heresy,  and 
worst  of  heretics,  in  a  (pi<*stion  of  philosojihy  (jip.  tH,  00) 
---which,  to  In*  sure,  is  somewhat  ridicnlons  :  th(*relore,  ike. 

11.  Mr.  Hridi^e,  in  his  Elements  of  Alii:(*hra,  says  that  ‘  the 
traveller  arrivi*s  at  his  journey’s  end  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ninth  day  ;  hnt  hy  fijoinu^  on  for  six  days  lon‘*;er,  restini^  on  the 
sixteenth  day,  and  travellin*^  hack  atj'ain  for  the  last  six  days, 
he  will,  ali^ehraically  speakini!^,  arrive  at  his  jonrne^’send  ai^ain 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  twenty-second  day.’  (p.  10*2.)  There¬ 
fore  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  attraction  is  ntterU  nntenahle. 

12.  I’he  doctrine  of  ultimate  ratios  is  so  abstruse,  that  IMr. 
Frend  (‘annot  comprehend  it.  (|).  1  IS  ;)  thcn‘fore,  ike.  as  hefon*. 

Id.  Mr.  Frend  explains  the  phenomenon  of  ‘  the  meltin*'  of 
a  piece  of  snj^ar  in  water,’  hy  inventinti^  a  new  word,  ‘  hydatic^ 
and  hy  employintr  very  amhii^nonsly  two  common  wonts,  von- 
neetion  and  eomhinatiitn  (p.  149.)  :  therefore,  ike. 

1 1.  ‘  I  do  not  (illow  the  approach  of  the  moon  to  the  earth 
to  he  owin£^  to  any  attractive  force  existinij  in  either  orit  [how 
poetical,  as  well  as  philosophical  !]  ;  hnt  /  may  he  as  wroni^  as 
those  who  have  gone  before  me  in  assigning  the  cause.’  (p.  103.) 
Therefore,  &c. 
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15.  *  Xo  one  adiniivs  tlir  2r«‘niuH  of  Newton  more  than  my. 
holf ;  yet  I  caiinot  lx‘  lilind  to  his  faults^  nor  will  the  superiority 
of  his  talents  eoiupel  me  to  assent  to  a  doctrine,  which  so  far 
from  heiiiLj  founded  on  d«‘monstration,  is  mere  conjecture  and 
hypotlu‘sis.'  (p.  thh)  'I'herefore  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  at- 
tra(*tion  ‘  is  mere  conjecture*  and  hypothesis.* 

Such  of  4)ur  readers  as  are  prone,  to  use*  Dean  Milner’s  ex- 
pre*ssion,  t(»  loe)k  “  feir  the  wi/c/en.s  of  an  are^uinent,  which  they 
Wendel  i^laelly  se*parate  from  all  the  extraiie'ous  inate*rials  with 
which  it  is  iiivedveeh"  will  he*  de‘li2;hte*d  to  se'e*  with  what  lot'ieal 
de*\te*rity  Mr.  Frend  contrives  to  make  Uis  re*asonini:;s  strike 
luMiie*  te>  e*ve*ry  unelerstanelini^.  Sue  h  simplicity,  such  ce»«^e*iicy, 
sue  li  e*le‘i^an(‘e  of  illustratiem  !  Had  Newton  met  with  such  an 
opponent  in  his  elavs,  he*  would  surely  have*  elie*d,  broken -he'arte*el, 
loni*'  he‘fore*  he  attaine'e!  the  nt^e  of  >^5.  Hut  the  most  notahlc 
spe'cimeii  eif  our  autinu’s  skill  as  a  reasoner  (e>r  we  mi«;ht  say, 
as  “  a  wraiit^lcr,”  feir  Mr.  Freud  was  “  second  wrauixlei”  in 
his  ye*ar)  is  ye*t  to  he*  produce'el.  As  he*  se*e*ms  to  ^liiiik  it  very 
ele'cisive,  we*  shall  prese’ut  it  e*ntire,  ne>( withstanding:  its  le*n‘;ih. 

‘  Newton  look  up  tl  e  (]iie*rtioii  that  Kepler  had  left  unsolved,  and 
he  laid  down  a  law,  hv  w  liieh  every  tliinj^,  ai  first  sight,  seems  easy 
of  explanation.  Hut,  on  examining  it  more  closely,  we  are  brought 
into  a  dilemma,  from  which  it  will  not  he  easy  to  extricate  ourselves. 
'1  he  law  of  Newton  is  certain,  provided  bodies  revolve  in  orbits  of 
the  form  he  lays  down  ;  but  if  they  do  not  revolve  in  orbits  of  such 
a  form,  then  the  law  is  dill’erent,  niul  the  conclusions,  of  course,  will 


vary. 

*  For  example,  if  the  planetary  bodie.s  are  netunted  upon  [such  is  the 
technology  of  the  Frendean  philosophy]  by  one  law  of  h)rce,  then 
their  periodical  times  and  ilistances  will  bear  a  certain  prc'portion  to 
each  other,  and  the  cuives  they  describe  w  ill  be  ascertained  ;  in  short 
they  will  be  what  Kepler  has  ns.scrted  them  to  be  ;  and  if  the  curves 
are  supposed  to  be  what  Kepler  has  described,  then  the  law  of  the 
force  w  ill  be  that  which  New  tun  has  laid  down.  We  come,  then,  to 
the  eiujuiry,  w  hether  the  a.sbrrtions  of  the  two  great  philosophers  are 
compatible  with  each  other.  Kepler  asserts,  that  the  planets  move  in 
orbits,  whicli  are  elliptical,  with  a  certain  proportion  between  their 
periodical  times  and  mean  distances ;  and  Newton  asserts,  that  they 
are  actuated  by  a  force,  varying  inversely  as  the  square  ot  the  dis¬ 
tance  :  as  no  other  force  could  produce  such  motions. 

*  Now  let  us  take  New  ton’s  opinion  first,  and  suppose,  that  his 
force  exists  In  nature ;  then,  bow  can  the  planets  move  in  elliptical 
orbits?  For  let  tlie  Sun,  Faith,  and  Moon,  be  in  any  position  you 
please,  when  the  F^artb  is  on»j  point  of  its  orbit,  then  they  will  not  be 
in  tile  same  position,  vvlien  the  Farth  returns  to  that  point.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  will  be  acted  upon  in  a  different  manner  from  what  they 
were,  when  the  Farth  was  fust  in  this  point  ;  and  the  curve  described 
by  till*  I'.arth  in  the  second  case,  must,  therefore,  vary  from  what  it 
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WHS  in  first  ciise.  This  will  be  true  of  every  point  in  the  Ei«rth*8 
orbit,  which,  there'ore,  cannot  be  elliptical;  anil  no  two  orbits  of 
the  Karth  will  be  for  many  Imndrecl  years,  if  they  ever  arc,  the  same. 
Hence,  if  New  ton’s  law  is  true,  that  of  Kepler  is  false 
‘  Now,  let  us  suppose,  with  Kepler,  wlio  knew  nothing  of  the 
forcT'i  of  which  we  are  talking,  that  the  planets  move  in  elliptical 
orbits,  tlicn  each  of  them  would  he  acted  upon  necessarily  by  the 
force  laid  down  by  Newton,  provided  there  was  no  action  of  the  one 
ujion  the  other.  If  they  do  act  eacli  upon  the  other,  then  there  w’ill 
be  a  force  at  one  time  added  to,  and  at  another  subtracted  from  tliat 
of  tlie  Sun ;  and,  consequently,  since  the  w  hole  force  must  fol.ow 
one  law,  that  of  the  Sun  an  1  the  planet  cannot  follow’ this  law,  but 
their  forces  must  be  such  ;is,  by  combination,  to  form  this  law. 
Ilencc,  it’  Kep  cr’s  law  is  true,  that  of  Newton  is  false. 

‘  We  are  brought,  then,  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  laws  laid  down 
by  these  great  men,  aie  neither  of  them  true.  The  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  path  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  one  of  noble  daring ;  nor 
was  it  less  to  assign  the  cause  of  their  motions ;  l)ut  cun  wc  imagine, 
that  tile  unerring  hand  of  Omnipotence  is  to  be  thus  guided  b)  our 
arithmetic,  by  laws  of  liuman  calculation  ! 

‘  'file  moon  is  on  the  meridian  on  the  1st,  at  tS  minutes  past  six  in 
the  evening,  being  under  the  four  stars  in  square,  the  two  western 
being  to  tlie  west,  and  the  two  eastern  to  the  east  of  the  ineiidian  ; 
the  former  being  nearest  to  it.’  p.  ISO. 

rii.it  the  prei  eding  argnineiit  may  lose  nothing  of  its  force  by 
being  terminated  abruptly,  we  have  introdiiivd  the  passage  re¬ 
lative  to  (be  mooirs  soiitliing,  to  which  we  apprehend  our  au¬ 
thor  at('*e!u‘s  great  im|)ort:iiice ;  as  we  ob^eive  that  he  always 
si  t  ins  eager  to  sll]»  from  the  dryer  parts  of  his  discussions,  and 
introduce  a  wonl  or  two  respecting  his  favourite  luminary. 

‘  On  the  ‘id  of  this  moiitli  the  mooirs  crescent  is  sin'll,  for  a 
short  time,  above  Aldeharon.'  ‘  .\t  night,  on  the  litli,  tlie 
moon  risi's  to  trie  east  of  the  small  stars  in  the  tail  of  the  (iuat.’ 

‘  Am  I  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the  matliematies and  the  phi- 
los(»pliy  of  Newton  ?  Hy  no  means.*  ‘  On  the  iUtli,  the  ercs- 
<‘ent  of  the  moon  will  he  seen,  soon  after  sunset,  near  the  hori¬ 
zon,  in  the  west-south-west and  so  on. 

Ihil  we  must  if  possible,  become  serious  before  w'c  close  the 
J»reseiit  article,  and  approach  this  formidable  ‘  dilemma*  unoii 
\'hi(li  our  acute  author  has  tlirown  the  poor  Newtonians,  'i  he 
truth  is  (and  so  Mr.  Trend  must  know,  unless  he  have  forgotten 
all  he  learnt  at  Cambridge),  that  Kepler  found,  from  observation, 
that  the  planets  in  their  revolutions  about  the  sun  moved  nearly 
HI  ellipsi*s  :  the  truth  is  also,  that  Newton  demonstrated  that,  if 
a  central  body  he  in  the  foeiis  of  a  eonie.  section,  and  another 
kmly  move  in  the  curve  of  tliat  sin  tion,  the  eentripetal  force  will 
ke  inversely  as  tlie  square  of  tin*  distance  from  tlie  focal  or  cen¬ 
tral  boily :  tlie  truth  is,  fartlier,  that  when  the  Newtonian  law 
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of  uhlrorsn!  attriu'tion  to  tio*  actuuny  cxistincT  c:i^c  of 

IIm*  sp!i  iiiul  pl  ir.t'ts  iji  «»iir  llu' jMMHirhations (xrasiontMi 

hy  tin*  action  of  *.11  upon  each,  cauve  t!u*  pi  iin*ts  to  move  intra- 
ji‘<*foric^  that  arc  n  #1  exact l\  ellipses,  hut  coincide  more  luuiiiy 
uitli  tluMii  tlu*u  >\iih  .n.v  otluM*  ktiown  curve.  NVhtM'e,  then,  is  the 
conir.idiction  h  t  e;  !i  Ne\>ton  and  Kejder  ^  \nd  how  can  even 
.Mr.  I'rend  juu.p  *  t»»  the  conclii.sion,  tlcat  the  laws  laid  down  by 
tljcse  v^’H'at  men  are  neither  ol*  th(‘m  true  *'’ 

So  much  lor  our  author's  attack  tipon  the  doctrine  ol'  at¬ 
traction.  .\s  tor  the  n‘>t  ol'  thest'  ‘‘  l'<v»*nini»  .\musem(*nts,” 
they  are,  hclii've,  much  of  th.e  same*  kind  a**  thi*y  have  al- 
wavs  l)<*cn  ;  and  tliey  are  iiianui'acturtMl  most,  prohahly,  alter  the 
iiH'thod  d<‘scrihcd  at  |>.  tl7  ol  onr  seventh  volume. 


Art.  IX.  Porms  on  snrral  Occasions.  Hy  Kdward,  Lord  Tliurlow, 
cr.  ^vo.  p|).  l‘JS.  Ih'ice  Ss.  White  and  Cochrane.  181.S. 


W'  •j  believe  that,  both  ainoni^  critics  and  tj^eneral  read(*rs,  the 
prt'snmption  is  almost  always  in  ravoiir  of  an  uutlmr  of 
hi‘;li  rank.  At  h‘ast  it  is  so  \>ith  iis  ;  not  IVom  any  remains  of 
tln‘  notiint  of  a  certain  innate  inexplicable  supei  iority  transmitttsi 
in  aristocratic  desc4*nt,  (a  notion  lor  the  ]>ractical  rcliitation  of 
which,  laud.ible  pains  havt*  been  taken  by  tin*  class  in  whose  fa¬ 
vour  it  (‘xistiMi,)  but  from  the  rational  and  obvious  considerations, 
that  a  man  r>f  noble  birth  may  be  (‘onlidt*ntly  assumed  to  have 
luul  a  liberal  education,  in  an  e.xtcnsive  sense  of  the  phrase; 
that  it  is  prol»able — csj>ecially  wlicn  we  sec  that  ho  is  a  man  of 
literary  t.isti* — he  has  associated  a  i^ootl  deal  with  some  m(*n  of 
distini^ui,-ln‘(l  abilities  and  accomplishments ;  that  he  has  had 
opportunities  of  survi'yiu!;'  nature  and  art  on  a  wider  scale  than 
men  of  humbler  lortune  ;  that  In*  must  be  sensible  he  has  more  to 
hazard,  in  the  way  of  reput;rtion,  than  obscurer  nn*n,  in  chal- 
h'ni^ini^  tin*  public  criticism  ;  aitd  that  it  is  certain  his  writini;  is 
not  task-work  to  which  he  is  driven  by  in*cessity. 

If  all  iln  se  <*onsiderations  may  not  be  enouii^h  t(»  warrant  a 
hii^fhly  sanii;uine  anticipation  of  the  <piality  of  a  peer's  perform¬ 
ance,  they  wvvv  at  h*ast  sullicient  to  make  us  conlident  of  sonie- 
thiiiLT  very  suj)erior  ti>  the,  ipiite  ordinary  results  of  the  prevail- 
inn'  juNcnib*  ambition  io  a))peur  in  elei^ant  little  volumes  of 
pot't  ry. 

At  the  lirst  o]u*nini;  of  the  hook,  the  reader  perceives  one  con¬ 
spicuous  indi(*ation  of  such  an  <’\tension  of  studi<*s  as  im|)lies  a 
<h*cidedlN  literary  taste  and  habit, in  the  imitation  of  the  diction  and 
therhythm  t)f  Spenser,  to  which  tin*  author  has  trained  hisversi*s 
with  a  d»*i;jee  of  success.  Lut  almost  at  the  same*  monn*nt  there 
will  lu*  a  pt*rccpti<ni  of  certain  alh*ctati»>ns  and  extravaijanries,  of 
cvtn  uiciv  unfavoiuahle  omen.  Indeed,  we  think  the  few  short 
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piorf's  at  ihc  ol‘  the  volume  uill  I'oree  on  the  eultivutt‘d 

^  an  o|Mnioii,  whieli  In*  uill  in  vain  make  liis  utmost  etVorts 
to  <lisniiss  and  leav«*  hehind  him,  in  order  to  |>ro(*t*ed  throui*’h 
the  luM)k  with  unallavt'd  |ih*asnre.  'I'hey  are  eopies  of  versi*s 
;ul»lre>M*d  to  eontem|M>rary  individuals,  with  a  soni»*  to  Sir 
riiilip  Sitlney,  ami  lines  on  heholdini;*  his  ‘  portraitun*.’  All 
tlies*  vtases  Invitiij  been  written  in  oriler  to  In*  prelived  tc»  it  late 
editit*!!  of  the  ‘  Delence  ot  Pot^sy,*  an  allusion  to  Sir  Philip  na- 
tiirdly  oeeurs  in  several  ol  the  addresses;  and  some  of  these  al- 
itiMons  are  in  a  strain  of  enthusiasm  so  impf*tuously  dashin*^ 
thromjjli  tlie  clouds  and  meteors  and  at  the  stars,  that  not  even 
Itin  cliar.icter,  with  all  the  splendour  and  tin*  sort  of  poetic  sanc¬ 
tity  lived  and  lM*amim;^  around  it,  can  pri*serve  the  reatler’s  com- 
pl.icem  y,  or  even  ij^ravity. 

‘  The  inan  that  looks,  sweet  Sidney^  in  thy  face,  (the  picture) 
IWholdin^?  there  love’s  truesMnajesty. 

And  the  soft  iina^jc  of  departed  j^race, 

Shall  fill  his  mind  with  niagnnniniitv  * 

‘  - the  pale  moon,  and  the  pure  stars  above 

Shall  stay  their  spheres  with  music  of  thy  praise.’ 

‘  'fhen  I  believe,  that  at  thy  birth  was  set 
Some  purer  planet  in  the  lofty  sky, 

Whicli  a  sweet  inlluence  did  on  earth  bepet ; 

That  all  the  shepherds  that  on  ground  did  lie 
lk‘hoiding  there  that  unexampled  liglit, 

That  maile  like  day  the  night. 

Were  till  d  w’ith  hope,  and  great  expectancy', 

1  hat  Pan  himself  would  on  the  eartli  appear. 

To  bless  th’ unbounded  year.* 

*  (),  with  what  pure  and  never-ending  song, 

Song,  that  uplift  upon  the  wings  of  hive, 

May  gain  access  to  that  celestial  throng, 

Shall  I  now  soar  above. 

And  in  the  silver  Hood  of  morning  play. 

And  view  thy  face,  and  brighten  into  day 

‘  Let  tliy  sweet  deeds  become  my  argument ; 

That  all  the  wide  hereaft  t  may  behold 
Thy  mind,  more  perfect  than  refined  gold.' 

‘  So  shall  my  thoughts  aspire 

To  that  eternal  seat,  where  thou  art  laid 

In  brightness  without  shade  ; 

Thy  golden  locks  that  in  wide  splendour  flow*, 

Crowned  with  lilies  anil  with  vl  ifcts. 

And  amaranth  ivhich  that  good  angel  sets 
Witli  joy  upon  thy  radiant  head  to  blow. 

The  whilst  full  quires  around 

With  hymns  and  dulcet  harmony, 

Make  laud  unto  the  glorious  throne  of  grace,  Ac 
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of  uulrersfil  atiruction  applied  to  tlo»  actually  oxisfincT 03*^0  of 
the  sen  and  planets  in  onr  >Nst(Mn,  the  perinrhations o<Tasiom'<l 
l>y  tin*  actii)!!  of  :’ll  upon  each,  cause  the  pi  ii'.ets  to  move  ititra- 
j«a*teries  that  are  n  *1  e\actl\  ellipses,  htit  coincide  more  nearly 
with  tli<‘m  tl'uU  >\iih  ar.\  oJln*r  known  curve.  \Vht*re,  then,  is  the 
contradiction  h  t  *. <*c!i  Ne\>ton  and  Kejder  ^  And  how  can  even 
Mr.  I'rcnd  Jun  p  *  to  the  ctuichision,  flcat  the  laws  laid  down  by 
tln‘se  i;'reat  men  ai*e  lu'itlier  of  them  true'’ 

So  imn  h  for  oiir  author’s  attack  \ip4iu  the  dcx’trine  of  at¬ 
traction.  .\s  for  the  rest  of  tln‘se  ‘‘  I'iVenini*  Amusem(*nts,” 
lhi*y  are,  vre  hcii<'V«*,  much  of  th.c  sann*  kiiul  as  they  have  al- 
wavs  heen  ;  and  they  are  inanufactiiri*d  most,  probably,  after  the 
iin‘thod  descrilx'd  at  p.  117  ol  our  seventh  volume. 


Art.  IX.  Porms  nn  snrra/  Occasions.  Uy  Kdward,  Lord  Thurlow. 

cr.  ^vo.  pp.  1‘2S.  Ihicc  Ss.  White  and  Cochrane.  181 3. 

W'  believe  that,  both  amouL^  critics  and  i^enera!  rentiers,  the 
pn'sumption  is  almost  always  in  favour  of  an  author  of 
hii;h  rank.  At  least  it  is  so  with  us;  not  from  any  remains  of 
the  notion  of  a  c<‘rtain  innate  inexplicable  superiority  transmitt**d 
in  aristocratic  <lesc<*nt,  (a  notion  for  the  practical  refutation  of 
which,  laudable  pains  havi*  lM*cn  taken  by  the  class  in  whose  fa¬ 
vour  it  existed,)  but  from  the  rational  and  obvious  considerations, 
that  a  man  of  nobh*  birth  may  be  contidently  assumed  to  have 
had  a  lilx'ial  education,  in  an  extensive  sense  of  the  phrase; 
that  it  is  probable — (*sp(*eially  when  we  see  that  he  is  a  man  of 
literary  t.iste — In*  has  associated  a  j^ood  deal  with  some  men  of 
distin^’ui-'hetl  abilities  and  acconi))lishnu‘nts ;  that  he  has  had 
opj)ortuniii('s  i»t'  surveyinL*'  nature  and  art  on  a  wider  scale  than 
men  of  humbler  fortune;  that  he  must  be  sensible  he  has  more  to 
hazard,  in  tlie  way  of  reputiTtion,  than  obscurer  nu‘n,  in  chal- 
lenj^in*;;  tin*  piddic  criticism  ;  and  that  it  is  certain  his  writini^is 
not  task-work  to  which  In*  is  ilriven  by  necosity. 

If  all  tliesi*  consi<lerations  may  not  lx*  enoui^h  to  warrant  a 
hiu^hly  sane;uine  anticipation  of  the  <piality  of  a  peer’s  ])erform- 
ance,  they  wen*  at  least  sutVicient  to  make  us  contid(*nt  of  some- 
thimx  vc*ry  superior  to  tin*.  <piite.  ordinary  results  of  the  prevail- 
ini;'  ju\eniit*  ambition  to  appear  in  clei^ant  little  vohtmes  of 
p«)etry. 

At  till*  first  opc'uimj;'  of  the  book,  the  reader  perceives  one  con¬ 
spicuous  indii'ation  oi  such  an  (*xtension  of  studies  as  implies  a 
<l«*cidedl\  literary  taste  and  habit, in  the  imitation  of  the  diction  and 
tlu'rhythm  of  Spenst*!*,  to  which  tlu*  author  has  train(*d  hisverst*s 
with  a  ih'jjjet*  of  success.  Hut  almost  at  the  sanu*  moment  there 
will  be  a  pt*rception  of  certain  ath*ctations  and  extravaijancies,  of 
cxtrenielv  tinfavoiuable  omen.  Indeed,  we  think  the  few  short 
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pieces  at  the  be^innins^f  of  the  volume  will  force  on  the  cultivated 
reader  an  opinion,  which  he  will  in  vain  make  his  utmost  etVorts 
(o  (lisuiiss  and  leave  behind  him,  in  order  to  |»roct‘ed  throui»*h 
tlx*  book  with  unallayed  pleasure.  'I'liey  an*  copies  of  vers«*s 
addresseil  to  cont<*mporary  individuals,  with  a  son*;*  to  Sir 
I’liilip  Sidney,  and  lines  on  beholding;  his  ‘  portraiture.’  All 
tlx**'.*  verses  li  ivini'  lx*«‘n  written  in  order  to  be  preli\f*d  to  a  late 
edition  of  the  ‘  l)#*fence  of  Hot*sy,*  an  allusion  to  Sir  Philip  na- 
tiirdly  oe<*urs  in  several  of  the  addresst*s  ;  and  Si)iiu»  of  these  al- 
liiMons  are  in  a  strain  of  enthusiasm  so  impetuously  dashiii!^ 
lhroni;li  tlie  clouds  and  im*teors  and  at  the  stars,  that  not  even 
his  character,  with  all  tin*  splendour  and  the  sort  of  poetic  sanc- 
tiiv  li  ved  and  lx*amini^  around  it,  can  preserve  the  reader’s  com- 
[d.ieency,  or  even  ii^ravity. 

‘  The  man  that  looks,  sweet  Sidney^  in  thy  face,  (the  picture) 
Ikdioldin^  there  love’s  t^uesfc»tnaje^ty^ 

And  the  soft  image  ofdeparteil  grace. 

Shall  fill  his  iniiul  with  niagnnnimitv  * 

‘  - the  pale  moon,  and  tlie  pure  stars  above 

Shall  stay  tlieir  spheres  with  music  of  thy  praise.’ 

‘  I'hen  1  believe,  that  at  thy  birth  was  set 
Some  purer  planet  in  the  lofty  sky. 

Which  a  sweet  inthience  diil  on  earth  I)eget ; 

That  all  the  shepherds  that  on  ground  did  lie 
Beholding  there  that  unexampled  light, 

That  maile  like  day  the  night, 

Were  fill  d  with  hope,  and  great  expectancy, 

1  hat  Pan  himself  would  on  the  earth  appear. 

To  bless  th*  unbounded  year.* 

‘  (),  with  what  pure  and  never-ending  song, 

Song,  that  uplift  upon  the  wings  of  love, 

May  gain  access  to  that  celestial  throng. 

Shall  I  now  soar  above. 

And  in  the  silver  Hood  of  morning  play. 

And  view  thy  face,  and  brighten  into  day  ?’ 

‘  Let  tliy  sweet  deeds  become  my  argument ; 

That  all  the  wide  liereaft  t  may  beln)ld 
Tliy  mind,  more  perfect  than  rejined  gold,' 

*  So  shall  my  thoughts  Jispire 

To  tliat  eternal  .seat,  where  thou  art  laid 

In  brightness  without  shade  ; 

Thy  golden  locks  that  in  wide  splendour  flow, 

Crowned  with  lilies  and  with  vi-ifets. 

And  amaranth  which  that  good  angel  sets 
With  joy  upon  thy  radiant  head  to  blow. 

The  whilst  fidl  quires  around 

ith  silver  hymns  and  dulcet  harmonVi 
Make  laud  unto  the  glorious  throne  of  grace,  Ac 
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‘  On  tlio  ilivine  un<l  never* endinu^  memory  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,'  ii'  the  inscription  of  one  of  the  eopit‘s  of  verses. — To 
say  inKhin^  of  an  approueli  toward  profuiu*ness  in  soim*  of  thf 
lines  we  have  transcrihed,  how  is  it  possible,  we  would  ask, 
that  any  man  can  fet*)  pleasure  in  thus  laluM'iously  throwing;  hh 
mind  out  of  all  correct  order  in  its  estimatt*s  of  thiiu^s  ;  in  tin 
puttint;  himself  in  an  artifu'ial  delirium,  that  he  may  not  he  ser 
sihle  of  the  folly  of  attempting;  to  inHate  a  particular  uaiiip, 
however  distin«;*uished,  into  co-cxtension  with  the  universe  and 
eternity  r 

Rut  if  there  he  no  toleratinj^  the  excesses  of  hig;h  flown  on 
thusiasm  when  Sir  P.  Sidney  is  the  subject,  a  man  who  has  been 
removecl  from  tliis  part  of  the  creatiou  for  ag;t‘s,  whose  name 
has  a(‘(piired  the  venerable  and  ptuisive  associations  of  the  ro 
mote  |)ast,  and  has  long;  been  contemplated  as  presented  through 
the  mtslium  of  romance  and  poetry  ;  what  can  be  said  of  an 
extravagance  that  hi'ars,  dinu  tly  and  p«‘rsonally,  towards  eontem 
porar\  iudividuals,  ami  ruins  an  overwhelming  shower  of  hyper 
boles  on  the  lunuls  of  Karl  .Moira,  Karl  Spencer,  Lord  llollaml 
or  the  Prince  Regent  '  —  Lord  Spencer  escapes  before  tlu'  Ncrv 
thickest  t)f  the  storm  ;  the  address  ends  thus  : 

‘  Ihn  thou,  that  like  the  sun,  with  heavenly  beams 
Shining  on  all,  dost  cheer  abundantly 
'fhe  learned  heads,  that  drink  Castalian  streams  ; 
rranscendant  Lord,  accept  this  verse  from  me, 

Made  for  all  time,  but  yet  unfit  for  thee.’ 

Hy  this  liLst  line  it  will  he  perceived  that  there,  is  one  object 
which  all  the  noble  writer’s  enthusiasm  for  other  objects  cannot 
make  him  forget.  Now  for  Lord  Holland  : 

‘  Most  favoured  Lord,  in  whose  pure  intellect, 

The  temple  of  divine  humanity, 

Th’ eternal  muses  triumph,  with  affect 
Of  all  that  lives  above  the  lamping  sky  ; 

With  what  enlarged  pinion  shall  I  fly 
T’ attain  the  glory  of  this  argument, 

That  in  tliy  rising  wisdom  can  descry 
The  star,  that  shall  cnlight  our  firmament  ? 

And  there  shall  reign,  amidst  the  sweet  consent 
Of  all,  that  honour  magnanimity 
And  in  the  rule  of  virtue  find  content,  &c.* 

Lord  Moira  has  it  thus  : 

‘  To  thee,  that  art  the  glory  of  our  days,’ 

‘  The  virtues  that  exempt  thee  from  the  throng 
And  make  thy  life  divinest  poesy!’ 

\}m\  in  addressing  India,  on  the  subject  of  his  Lordship’s  ap 
poiutmenf  there,  she  is  told  that, 

‘  - now  the  w  orld’s  fair  light  is  gone, 

To  rule  thee  and  to  make  thy  bliss  his  own.* 
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Iliit,  the  hrii^htt'st  stars  are  robbeil  ot*  llicir  beams,  the  swet't- 
tsl  tlt»uers  ol  tlieir  oilours,  the  most  meloilious  binls  of  their 
tones,  for  an  olleriiiti^  to  one  still  t>;reater,  worthier,  suhlimer 
object,  than  whom  no  other  could  be  so  justly  fii^ured  out  in  the 
I’ollowiiiiC  lines  : 

‘  As  when  the  burning  majesty  of  day 
The  golden-hoofed  steeds  doth  speed  away 
To  reach  the  siinnnit  of  the  eastern  hill ; 

(  And  sweet  expectance  all  the  world  doth  fill ;) 

With  all  his  gorgeous  canopy  of  clouds 
(Wherein  sometimes  his  awful  face  he  shrouds,) 

^Of  amber,  and  of  gold  he  marcheth  on, 

And  the  pure  angels  sing  before  his  throne ; 

rieneath  his  feet  the  beams  of  morning  play; 

Before  him  the  immortal  seasons  stray ; 

And,  looking  down  from  that  thricc-sacred  hciglit, 

He  fills  the  boundless  kingdoms  with  his  light: 

So  you,  great  Sir,  if  fitly  we  design 
'fhe  kingly  glory  by  a  type  divine. 

Like  that  exalted  shepherd,  on  his  way, 

Disperse  our  darkness,  and  restore  our  day  : 

'I'he  tears  which  we  have  shed,  no  more  shall  flow, 

Your  beauteous  rising  in  our  hearts  shall  glow ; 

And  hymnx  of  praisCy  at  we  behold  your  light, 

I  Shall  warble  from  the  bosom  of  the  night  !*  p.  1 1*2. 

We  think  we  have  produced  (piite  enough  to  excus4'  us  from 
j  tuyingany  thing  of  ‘  llermilda,’  a  tale  of  ‘  Ladies,  and  knights, 
i  and  arms,  and  glorious  love,  and  couiiesy,  and  brave  exploit,* 
in  the  Holy  Ivand,  though  it  is  the  principal  poem  in  the  voluim*, 
and  abounds  with  things  demanding  the  epithets  ‘  sweet,* 
‘  golden,’  and  especially  ‘divine.’  —  I’nless  poetry  has  recently 
obtained  a  legal  divorce  from  sound  correct  sense,  (of  which  we 
have  seen  no  record  in  the  proceedings  of  any  authorized  court 
of  (  rihcisni,)  we  think  the  noble  writ<‘r  shouhl  be  dissuaded  from 
too  much  fn*e<lom  in  courting  her  ac(piaintance. 


Art.  X.  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs  ;  a  singular  Nation,  .who  inhalwt,  the 
Provinces  of  IVnjah,  situated  between  the  Rivera  Junma^j^^ 
Indus.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Malcolm:  Author  of  the  i*oIitic^ 
Sketch  of  India.  8vo.  pp.  199.  Price  9s.  Murray.  181*2. 

yiiL  origin,  character,  and  religious  institutions  of  the  Sikhs, 
as  Colonel  Maholm  spells  their  name,  or  Sii'n,  Seecks, 
Seers,  ike.  as  it  is  spidt  by  others,  form  a  curious,  and  not  un- 
instruclive  chapter  in  the  history  and  statistics  of  India.  It  is 
pretty  generally  known,  that  the  Hindu  race  not  only  origi¬ 
nally  occupied  the  whole  extent  of  territory,  as  far  as  the  range 


l^iU’d  I'liurlow's  i^oems. 

‘  On  llu'  iliviiie  uiul  iiovtM’-ondiin:^  incinory  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,’  is  tlu*  inscription  of  one  of  the  eopi(‘s  of  verses. — To 
say  n(»thin^  ot  an  approach  toward  profaneness  in  some  of  thf 
lines  we  have  transcrihed,  how  is  it  possible,  we  wonid  ask, 
that  any  man  can  ft*t*I  pleasure  in  thus  lal)oi‘ionsIv  throwin*^  Im 
mind  out  of  all  correct  order  in  its  estimuti's  of  thini^s  ;  in  tlui< 
putting;  liimseh  in  an  artificial  delirium,  that  In*  may  not  hi*  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  folly  o\'  attempting:  to  inllate  a  particular  name, 
Iniwever  distinguished,  into  co-extension  with  the  universe  and 
4*ternily  r 

Put  ii  there  he  no  tolerating:  the  excesses  of  hi‘^:h  flown  on- 1 
thusiasm  when  Sir  I*.  Sidney  is  the  snhject,  a  man  wlio  has  layn 
remov«*d  from  this  part  of  tin*  creation  for  at;:cs,  whose  name 
has  a(‘(piired  the  venerable  and  pensive  asso(‘iations  of  the  re¬ 
mote  past,  and  has  lonj^  been  contemplated  as  presented  through 
the  medium  of  romance  and  poetry  ;  what  can  he  said  of  an 
extrivaijuncc  that  lamrs,  directly  and  p(‘rsonally,  towards  contem¬ 
porary  individuals,  and  rains  an  overwhelminii'  shower  of  hyper¬ 
boles  on  the  ln*ads  of  Karl  .Uoira,  iiarl  Spencer,  Lord  llollaml, 
or  tin*  Prime  Ke^^ent  '---la>rd  Spencer  escapes  before  tin*  >ery 
thickest  of  tin*  storm  ;  the  address  ends  thus  : 


‘  Ihit  thou,  that  like  the  sun,  with  lieavcnly  beams 
Shining  on  all,  dost  cheer  abundantly 
'fhe  learned  heads,  that  drink  Castalian  streams ; 
Transcendant  Lord,  accept  this  verse  from  me, 

Made  for  all  time,  hut  yet  unfit  for  thee.’ 

Ry  this  liLsf  line  it  will  he  perceived  that  there,  is  nno  object 
which  all  the  noble  writer’s  enthusiasm  for  othor  objects  cannot 
make  him  foi  jjet.  Now  for  fiord  Holland  : 


‘  Most  favoured  Lord,  in  whose  pnre  intellect, 
The  temple  of  divine  humanity, 

'Fh’ eternal  muses  triumph,  with  affect 
Of  all  that  lives  above  the  lamping  sky  ; 

With  what  enlarged  pinion  shall  1  fly 
T’ attain  the  glory  of  this  argument, 

That  in  thy  rising  wisdom  can  descry 
The  star,  that  shall  cnlight  our  tirmaincnt? 

And  there  shall  reign,  amidst  the  sweet  consent 
Of  all,  that  honour  magnanimity' 

And  in  the  rule  of  virtue  find  content,  &c.* 

Lord  Moira  has  it  thus  : 


‘  To  thee,  that  art  the  glory  of  our  days,’  &:c. 

‘  The  virtues  that  exempt  thee  from  the  throng 
And  make  thy  life  divinost  poesy!’ 

And  in  addrossinc:  India,  on  the  subject  of  liis  Lordsliip’s  ap¬ 
pointment  there,  she  is  told  that, 

‘  —  ■  now  the  world’s  fair  light  is  gone, 

To  rule  thee  ami  to  make  thy  bliss  his  own.* 
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Put,  the  hrii!:ht4*st  stars  are  robbed  of  their  beams,  the  swet't- 
»*st  thiwers  of  their  mlours,  the  most  meloilious  hinls  of  their 
toms,  for  an  ofFerint;  t(»  one  still  greater,  worthier,  suhrmier 
object,  than  whom  no  other  could  he  so  justly  figured  out  in  the 
following  lines  : 

‘  .\s  when  the  burning  majesty  of  day 
The  golden-hoofed  steeds  doth  speed  aw'ay 
To  reach  the  summit  of  the  eastern  hill ; 

(  .\nd  sweet  expectance  all  the  w’orld  doth  fill ;) 

With  all  his  gorgeous  canopy  of  clouds 
(W'herein  sometimes  his  aw’ful  face  he  shrouds,) 

^Of  amber,  and  of  gold  he  marcheth  on, 

And  the  pure  angels  sing  before  his  throne ; 

Beneath  his  feet  the  beams  of  morning  play; 

Before  him  the  immortal  seasons  stray ; 

And,  looking  down  from  that  thricc-sacrcd  heiglit, 

He  Alls  the  boundless  kingdoms  with  his  light: 


So  you,  great  Sir,  if  fitly  w  e  design 
Fhe  kingly  glory  by  a  type  divine, 

Like  that  exalted  shepherd,  on  Ins  way, 

Disperse  our  darkness,  and  restore  our  day  : 

The  tears  wliich  w’c  have  shed,  no  more  shall  flow, 
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Your  beauteous  rising  in  our  hearts  sliall  glow’ ; 

And  hymtm  of  praise^  at  w  e  behold  your  light, 

Shall  warble  from  the  bosom  of  the  night !’  p.  1 1*2. 

W  e  fhink  we  liave  produced  (piite  enough  to  excuse  us  frond 
raying  any  thing  of  ‘  llermilda,’  a  tale  of  ‘  Ladies,  and  knights, 
and  arms,  and  glorious  love,  and  eouiiesy,  and  brave  exploit,* 
in  the  Holy  liaiid,  though  it  is  the  principal  poem  in  the  volume, 
and  ahouitds  with  things  demanding  the  epithets  ‘  sweet,* 
‘  golden,’  and  especially  ‘  divine.’  —  l"nh*ss  pot*try  has  n^eently 
obtained  a  legal  divorce  from  souml  correct  sense,  (of  which  we 
have  seen  no  record  in  the  procet*dings  of  any  authorized  court 
of  erilieism,)  wi*  think  the  noble  writ(*r  shovdil  he  dissuaded  troin 
too  much  freedom  in  courting  her  atapiaintance. 


Art.  X.  ibketch  of  the  Sikhs;  a  singular  Nation,  >who  inhalwt.  the 
Provinces  of  Penjab,  situated  between  the  llivera  Jumna^^^ 
Indus.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Malcolm  :  Author  of  the  Poutiew 
Sketch  of  India.  8vo.  pp.  199.  Price  9s.  Murray.  IHlti. 

THL  origin,  chaiwcter,  and  religious  institutions  of  the  Sikhs, 
as  Colonel  Mah‘olm  spells  their  name,  or  Su'h,  Seecks, 
Soers^  ike.  as  it  is  spi*lt  by  others,  form  a  curious,  and  not  un- 
instructive  chapter  in  the  history  and  statistics  ot  India.  It  is 
pretty  generally  known,  that  the  Hindu  race  not  oidy  origi- 
t*ally  occupied  the  wliole  extent  of  territory,  as  tar  as  the  range 
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»>!' lofty  mountains  wliit  li  honlrr  npon  Por.sia  and  I'artary,  but  . 
(liat  in  tin*  provinces  which  most  nearly  approach  to  these 
mountains  they  an'  siip))oscd  to  have  principiily  llonrisiu'd, 
nnd  to  liavc  most  hii^hly  cnlti\atcd  tiu' pt'ciiliaritics  which  dis- 
tilii^nish  them  >o  stroiiijly  liorn  all  other  nations.  In  tin'so  pro¬ 
vince's  it  was  that  the'V  are  re'peerted  to  have  reeeivi'd  tln*ir  ori»;in, 
or  ralht'i’ in  (\ishnu‘re,  the  most  northern  province' of  all;  and 
hi*re  too  the')'  an*  saiel  to  have'  aee'immlate'el  tlu'  i:;re‘ate*st  we'.dtii, 
ami  te)  ha\e‘ left  the'ineest  imnu'ions  memiime'nts  e)f  the'ir  re'li<^'ie>n.  h 
is  true',  ineU'e'el,  that  the'  llindiis  in  the'se^  pro\inee's  had  larii 
sohjet  t  te)  Mahe)medan  e'eniepie'i  en's  since'  the*  ye'ar  lUOO  of  the 
( 'll! ittian  e'ra,  anel  a  e-etnsieh'rahle'  mixture'  e)f  .Slahoim'dans  wu> 
ditVnse'el  thronixh  the  ee)nntry.  I>ui  the'  te'Xtnre'  of  llineln  su- 
e'ie'ty  anel  maime'is  e'endel  not,  em  this  ae'cemnt,  he  re'i^areleel  as  hro- 
ke'i),  e)r  e'\e‘n  impaire'el.  'I'lie'  Maheinu'dans  intreeehiere'd  tliein- 
se'lve's  endy  us  warriens  ;  anel  if  the'y  sn|iplante'd  the'  militar>  '| 
caste*,  the'V  h'ft  all  the'  e>the*rs  in  the'ir  ane  ie'iit  sitnatie)n.  'IT.p 
same*  hanels  e*nlti^  atcel  the*  uremnd,  t!ie*same'  e*\e*re  ise*el  the*  lal)e)ur>  -  -l 
e»f  the*  h»e»m  ;  anel  the*  arts  anel  e  e>mmere*e*  e)f  the*  e'emntry  cem-  ^ 
timie'el  tolleew,  withe)nt  inte'rru))tie)n,  in  the'ir  a(‘e‘nste)me*el  e  hanncl  ^ 

Aheinl  tV\e*  hunelre'el  >e'ars  afte'i*  the*  e'stahlishme'iit  e>f  tin*  e'ln-  J 
pile  e)f  the*  ( ihaynivieh's  eiver  the*  nenthe'in  provinee's  of  India, 
Nanae*  Shah  was  heern  in  tin*  provine’e*  eif  Laheire*.  I  le*  a))pe'ar^ 
te)  have*  he'e'ii  e)f  t in*  ( Vhaliriya,  en*  military  caste* ;  althe)n«j;li  hn 
family  we*re*  e*n^ay;e*el  in  tin*  hnsine*ss  of  i»rain  fae  tors,  to  which 
he*  himse'll  was  eh'stine'el.  It  is  e»f  little*  nse*  In'iei  te)  trace?  the*  liis- 
teiry  e)r  e*harae  te*r  e)f  this  man.  It  is  snllieient  te)  say,  that  he 
re)nee*i\e*el  the*  ele*sii;n  e»f  prennnli’‘atini^  a  ne*w  re*liij‘ie)n,  alike*  siih- 
ve'rsi>e*  e)f  the*  siipe'istitienis' e)f  the*  iM ahe>me*elans,  anel,  what  miirlit 
nppe'ar  a  more*  elitVn  nlt  task,  e)f  the*  llinelns; — and  that  in  tlib 
ele*sii»n  he*  sne*e*e*eele*el. 

Of  all  the*  alfe'inpts  whie'h  ha^e*  he'e*n  maele*  te)  t^ive  eairrcncy  le» 
pivjnelie'e*.  We*  re‘e  e)lle*et  in)in*  ill  whie'li  the*  fae  iilty  of  withelraw* 
im»  the*  atte'ntie)!)  from  I'ae  ts,  has  he'cn  e*\e*re  ise*el  in  e^reater  jar- 
fe'etiem  than  e)n  the*  snhje*e't  e)f  the*  llinelns.  In  the  /.ealeins  ami 
hicotte'el  eeppeisitlem  whie  h  has  he*e*n  maele*  te)  the  propat^atioi)  oi 
(  hristi  nity  in  Ineiia,  (whie  h,  re't^arelin^;  it  only  in  a  te*mpe)rar\ 
point  e»f  \ie*w',  we)nlel  e'h'ar  llineln  se)e*ie*ty  e)f  so  many  crne'l  e)l)* 
strnftiems  to  eivili/.ation  anel  happine'ss,  anel  he  itsi'lf  se)  me 
speakahle*  an  impre>Ne'me*nt,)  Ithashe'en  e’iiste)mary  to  accumulate 
re'pre)ae'hes  e»f  ii^nen  ane'c,  anel  feilly,  anel  e'litlmsiasm,  anel  we  know 
not  he)w  many  harel  itn|)ntatie)ns,  on  every  erne*  win)  shoiilel  venture 
e*ve*n  te)  hint  that  the*  e  hani;e*  e)f  Hindu  l)e*iie*f  was  not  alte)t^e'tlicr 
impe)ssihle'.  Oiei  ye)u  fe*e*l  elispe)se*el,  hy  way  of  aiiswe^r,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  te)tc<‘the*r  the*  twe)  te*rms  hawan  anel  inwlumijvuhlv  f 
anel  te)  ask  where*  the  e*xpe*rie*nee  of  human  nature*  taught  us  to 
look  upein  them  as  necessarily  or  possibly  conjoined  ."—Oh  ;  tlii* 
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was  nuTo  tht‘<)ry,  tlu*  idU*  spocululin!!  of  thr  i*losi't-|)hilost)])lic'r. 

It  was  to  llu‘  last  (lt“4ivr  ridiculous  to  talk  oi‘ oxporiiMiro  of  liii- 
inuii  iratuiv,  ulu‘ii  it  Avas  so  notorious  that  tiu*  Hindus  wore 
laTlfctly  uidiko  iho  rest  of  mankind.  N  t*t  those  acute  reasoners 
miqht  (ium*  known,  as  well  as  their  opjmnents,  the  history  of 
the  Skhs.  Whether  or  not  ('olonel  Malcolm  has  puhlisheil  the  vo¬ 
lume  ht'fore  us  with  a  >it'W  to  the  termination  of  this  important 
euutroversv,  we  will  not  prettMul  to  determiiu*  :  hut  it  certainly 
comes  at  a  very  seasonahh*  moment ;  and  Wv*  shall  avail  oi»r- 
sches  id’the  opptntunity  of  reviewint^  it,  to  hrint;;  forward,  in  as 
stroni^  a  li^ht  as  we  can,  thosi*  [)ortioiis  of  tlie  history  in  tpies- 
tioii  which  most  hear  upon  the  iiupiiry. 

riie  follow  int?  is  the  ('olonel’s  description  of  the  character 
and  mode  of  Naiiac’s  instruction  ; 

*  Horn  in  a  province  on  the  extreme  verge  of  Imlia,  at  the  very 
point  where  the  religion  of  Muhammed  and  the  id(»latrous  worsliip  of 
the  Hindus  appeared  to  touch,  and  at  a  m(unent  when  both  these  tribes 
cherished  the  most  violent  rancour  and  unimosity  towards  each  other, 
hi.H  great  aim  was  to  blend  those  jarring  elements  in  peaceful  union, 
and  he  only  endeavoured  to  effect  this  purpose  through  the  means  of 
mild  persuasion.  His  wish  w’as  to  recal  both  Muliammedans  and 
Hindus  to  an  exclusive  attention  to  that  suhlimest  of  all  principles, 
[i[uere  xdiatf^  which  inculcates  devotion  to  (lod,  and  peace  towards 
man.  He  had  to  combat  the  furious  bigotry  of  the  one,  and  the 
deep-rooted  superstition  of  the  other;  hut  he  attempted  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  by  the  force  of  reason  and  humanity.  And  we  cannot 
have  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  general  character  of  tliat  doc¬ 
trine  which  he  taught,  and  the  inoflensive  light  in  which  it  was 
Niewed,  than  the  knowledge  that  its  success  did  not  rouse  the  bigotry 
of  the  intolerant  and  tyrannical  Muhummedan  government  under 
which  he  lived.’  * 

Of  the  progress  of  prosclylism  to  this  sect  wi*  have  no  satis- 
tactory  memorials.  It  is  evident  that  in  a  short  time,  it  became  so 
mimerous,  that  the  armies  of  tlie  great  Aur(‘ng/ehe  himsidf  were 
reiiuired  to  give  efiiciency  to  that  war  of  pers<»cuti(m  which  the 
Zeal  of  that  bigoted  Mussulman  prompt(‘d  him  to  undertake 
against  it.  In  the  course  of  this  persecution,  the  religion  itself 
assumed  new  features. 

Though  tlie  Siklis  had  already,  under  liar  Govind,  been  ini¬ 
tiated  in  arnus,  yet  they  appear  to  have  used  these  only  in  selfde- 
fence  :  and  as  every  tribe  ot  Hindus,  from  the  Bralinien  to  the  lowest 
of  the  Sudra,  may,  in  cases  of  necessity,  use  tfiem  without  any  in¬ 
fringement  ot  the  original  institutions  of  their  tribe,  no  violation  of 
these  institutions  were  caused  by  the  rules  of  Nanac  ;  which,  framed 
"idi  a  view  to  conciliation,  carefully  abstaineil  from  all  interference 
"ith  the  civil  institutes  of  the  Hindus.  lJut  liis  more  daring  suc¬ 
cessor,  Guru  (iovind,  saw  that  sucli  observances  were  ut  variance 
"’.til  the  plans  of  his  lofty  ambition  ;  and  he  wisely  judged,  that  the 
only  means  by  which  he  could  hope  to  oppose  the  Muhaniincdan 
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government  with  success,  were  not  only  to  admit  converU  from  iQ 
tribet»)  but  to  break,  at  once,  tliose  rules  by  which  the  Hindus  ha4 
been  so  long  chained. — The  extent  to  which  Govind  succeeded  iq 
this  design,  will  lie  more  fully  noticed  in  another  place.  It  is  here 
only  necessary  to  state  the  leading  features  of  those  changes  by 
winch  he  subverted,  in  so  sfiort  a  time,  the  hoary  institutions  ^ 
Brahma,  and  excited  terror  and  astonishment  in  the  minds  of  the  Mu- 
hamincdun  conquerors  of  India,  who  saw  the  religious  prejudices  of 
the  Hindus,  which  they  had  calculated  upon  as  one  of  the  pillars  of 
their  safety,  because  they  limited  the  great  majority  of  the  populv 
lion  to  peaceable  occupations,  fall  before  the  touch  of  a  bold  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  innovator.' 

Is  it  not  marvellous,  with  these  facts  before  their  eyes,  to 
find  men  who  boast  of  their  “  kiio\vh»dt;e  of  India,”  loading  us 
with  c‘ontumely,  because  we  say  that  the  Hindus  may  ehangr 
tlunr  religion  ?  Why  every  thing  is  unchangeable  so  long  as  no¬ 
thing  occurs  which  is  calciilatiHl  to  |)rodnce  a  change.  Thf 
Hindu  religion,  in  the  higlier  provinces,  had,  during  a  tew  cen¬ 
turies,  been  a  little  shaken  hy  the  intercourse  with  Mahome- 
dans ;  and  in  tliat  situation  ^  a  Imid  and  enthusiastic  innovator^ 
had  only  to  appear,  when  lo !  *■  the  hoary  institutions  of  Hraliim 
fell  before  bis  touch  !’  What  has  liap|>ened  once  may  hap|>€B 
again.  W’e  uiav  rest  assun^d  that  an  intercourse  with  Euro¬ 
peans  is  not  likely  to  produce  etVects  loss  considerable,  than 
interc'cmrse  with  a  people  so  neiu*ly  on  the  same  level  of  civili- 
aation  with  themselves,  as  the  Mahomedans.  Whenever 
change's,  to  the  pro|>er  extent,  are  again  matured,  another 
‘  bold  innovator,’  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  by  these 
deep-read  p«*rsons,  who  assure  us  of  the  contrary,  has  only  to 
appear,  and  a  newsiH't  of  waijlike  Hindus  will  most  nnqnestionaWf 
spring  forth.  Now  ,  are  we  very  unreasonable  in  concluding froB 
the  circumstances  of  the  casi*,  illustrated  liy  its  striking  results, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  s*H*nrities  against  future  evil  which  we 
can  devise,  is  to  teach  the  p(H)ple  of  India  our  own  religion,  to 
diffuse  among  them  the  inestimalilc  blessings  of  Christianity. 
We  are  now  s|>eaking  merely  to  the  |>olitical  ex|)ediency  of  thf 
thing  :  for  to  argue  with  the  persons  we  are  alluding  to,  on  thf 
infinite  importance  of  a  cordial  reception  of  the  sublime  truths 
revelation,  as  affecting  the  eternal  inten^sts  of  men,  or  to  iosist  on' 
the  sacred  duty  of  conveying  them  to  every  nation,  would  be  ai 
hopeless  a  task  as  to  talk  with  the  blind  of  colours.  W^hat  we 
mean  to  urge  at  presimt  is  simply  this — that  if  we  do  not  watch 
the  moment,  and  take  the  ehange  of  religion,  by  aiiticipatioSy 
into  our  own  hands,  it  will  (humanly  speaking)  to  our  sorrow 
and  everlasting  infamy  be  seiz4»d  by  others. 

It  is  observable  that  the  allurements  of  military  enterprize  and 
military  glory  constituted  Uic  grand  instrument  by  which  thr 
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of  the  Sikli  religfioii  so  easily  sul>vt*rte<l  the  oUl  hahits 
mill  iirejiidu'i's  of  (he  IliiKlus. 

‘  They  armed,  in  short,’  says  Colonel  Malcolm,  *  the  whole  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  country  ;  making  worldly  wealth  and  rank  an  object  to 
which  Hindus,  of  every  class,  might  aspire ; — opening  at  once,  to 
nicn  of  the  lowest  tribe,  the  dazzling  prospect  of  earthly  glory.  All 
who  subscribed  to  the  tenets  of  Govind  w’ere  upon  a  level,  and  the 
hrulnnen  w  ho  entered  his  sect  had  no  higher  claims  to  eminence  than 
llie  lowest  Sadra  who  sw’ept  his  house.  It  was  the  object  of  Govind 
to  nmke  all  Sikhs  equal,  and  that  their  advancement  should  solely 
depend  upon  their  exertions:  and  well  aware  how  necessary  it  was 
to  inspire  men  of  a  low'  race,  and  of  grovelling  minds,  wdth  pride  in 
themselves,  he  changed  the  name  of  his  followers  from  Sikh  to  Sin^li, 
or  Lion ;  thus  giving  to  all  his  followers  that  honourable  title  which 
had  been  before  exclusively  assumed  by  the  Rajaputs,  the  iirst  mili¬ 
tary  class  of  Hindus  ;  and  every  Sikh  felt  himself  at  once  elevated  to 
rank  with  tlie  highest  by  this  proud  appellation. — The  disciples  of 
(iovind  were  required  to  devote  themselves  to  arms,  always  to  have 
steel  about  them  in  some  shape  or  other.’  &c. 

The  example  of  the  Sikhs,  the  <*xample  indeed  of  Malioined 
himself,  are  n^markable  iiisiaiict^,  to  shew  how  naturally,  in  a 
Mage  of  society  like  (hat  of  the  Hindus,  a  change  of  religion 
assumes  a  military  character ;  and  when  religious  and  militarv 
<‘nthusiusm  an*  comhined  together,  the  world  is  full  of  prcmls 
how  dangertAis  and  irresistible  an  impulse  is  protluced.  ^Ve 
shouhl  he  gla<l  to  know  whether  those  who  proclaim  so  loudly 
(lieir  excessive  fears  of  Hindu  n*sistance,  from  the  preaching  ol 
(’hristianity,  consider  this  a  danger  from  which  we  are  altoge¬ 
ther  exempt ;  and  whether  if  such  a  danger  exists,  they  know 
any  better  stTurity  against  it,  than,  while  the  religious  senti¬ 
ments  of  (lie  Hindus  are  just  ready  to  quit  their  ancient  channels, 
to  do  what  in  us  lies,  to  ti’an**form  idolatry  into  religion. 

‘In  tlie  character,’  says  our  author,  *  of  this  reformer  of  the  Sikhs, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  many  of  those  features  which  have 
di  tinguished  the  most  celebrated  founders  of  political  communities. 
The  object  which  he  attempted  was  great  and  laudable.  It  was  the 
rmaucipation  of  hU  tribe  from  oppression  and  persecution  ;  and  the 
means  which  lie  adopted  were  such  as  a  comprehensive  mind  could 
alone  have  suggested.  The  Muhaminedan  conquerors  of  India,  as 
they  added  to  their  territories,  added  to  their  strength,  by  making 
proselytes^  through  the  double  means  of  persuasion  and  force ;  and 
lhe«*,  the  moment  they  had  adopt(  d  their  faith,  became  the  supporters 
of  their  power ^  against  the  efforts  of  tlie  Hindus  ;  w'ho,  bound  in  the 
chains  of  their  civil  and  religious  institutions,  would  neither  add  to 
their  nunihcr  by  admitting  converts,  nor  allow  more  than  a  small 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  country  to  arm  against  the  ene- 
my.  Govind  saw,  that  he  could  only  hope  for  success  by  a  bold  de¬ 
parture  fioin  usages  which  were  calculated  to  keep  those,  by  whom 
lliey  were  observed,  iu  a  degraded  subjection  to  an  insulting  and 
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intolerant  race.  *  You  make  Mindus  Muhammedans,  and  are  jut* 
tided  by  your  laws/  he  is  said  to  Imve  written  to  Aurengzcbe ;  ‘Now 
If  on  a  principle  of  self-preservation,  which  is  superior  to  all  laws, 
will  make  Muhainmedans  Hindus.  You  may  rest,*  he  added,  ‘  in 
fancied  security;  hut  beware!  for  I  will  teacn  the  sparrow  to  strike 
the  eagle  to  the  ground.*  A  line  allusion  to  his  design  of  inspiring 
the  lowest  races  ainong  the  Hindus  with  that  valour  and  ainoitioa 
wliich  would  lead  them  to  perform  the  greatest  actions.* 

Ill  this  passage  there  are  some  thintt^  worthy  of  ])ar(ic‘ular 
attention.  In  the  first  place.  Sir  John  Malcolm  represents  an 
attempt  to  rescue  a  man’s  trihe,  or  the  eommnnity  to  which  he 
bidungs,  from  oppression  under  a  had  government,  as  ‘great 
and  laudable.’  'I'liis,  from  a  person  who  has  formed  his  o{)inion8 
in  the  Hast  Indii's,  and  amidst  the  base  and  servile  doctrines 
which  are  tmi  freipumtly  embraced,  favoured,  and  protected  by 
the  rich  and  powerful  in  (ireat  Britain  itself,  is  a  declaration  of 
some  importance.  W  o  hope  it  did  not  on  this  occasion  slip 
from  Sir  flohn  unawares.  Yet,  if  we  may  trust  to  a  passage  in 
the  minutes  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  recently  taken  in 
the  House  of  (*ommons,  and  in  which  he  is  made  pretty  plainly 
to  declare  that  no  increase  of  knowledge,  even  in  the  useful 
arts,  should  he  tendered  to  the  Hindus,  we  should  greatly  fear 
that  universal  benevolence  is  not  a  very  strong  ingredient  in  his  1 
composition.  We  shall  transcribe  the  passage. 

‘  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  good  policy  in  the  British 

•  covernmenl  to  increase  the  means  of  information  to  the  natives  of 
‘  India;  information  such  as  you  have  described,  (viz.  in  the  useful 
‘  arts)?—!  consider  that  in  a  state  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  ai 

•  British  India,  the  first  consideration  of  the  government  must  alwayi 
‘  he  its  own  safety  ;  and  that  the  political  question  of  governing  that 
‘  country  must  always  be  paramount  to  all  other  considerations.— 

‘  Might  not  an  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  useful  arts  in  the  na- 
‘  lives,  conveyed  by  British  subjects  resident  in  India,  tend  to 

•  strengthen  the  British  government  in  India  ? — 1  conceive  that  such 
‘  knowledge  might  tend  in  a  considerable  degree  to  increase  tlieir 
‘  own  comforts  and  their  enjoyments  of  life  ;  but  I  cannot  see  how  it 

•  w’ould  tend  in  any  shape  to  strengthen  the  political  security  of  the 
‘  Knglish  government,  which  appears  to  me  to  rest  peculiarly  upon 

•  their  present  condition.* 

By  nesting  upon  their  present  condition,  that  is,  (ai 

knowledge  was  the  point  in  tpiestion)  their  iynorancej  Sir  John 
a|UH*ars  to  say  that  this  security  would  be  endangered  by  know- 
le«lge ;  and  by  asserting  that  to  this  security  every  other  consid^- 
ation  should  Ih'  sacrificed,  he  set'ins  to  imply,  that  for  this  object, 
such  as  it  is,  we  ought  to  <io  what  we  can  to  prevent  the  benefits 
of  knowledge  from  |Mmetrating  among  the  Hindus.  This  doc¬ 
trine  is,  unhappily,  no  singularity  ainong  us,  who  call  our¬ 
selves  «  the  enlightened  and  pliilantliropic  nation  ;  but 
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a  tKictriiu*  more  eniel  ami  pernieious  was  never  propafiTated  by 
the  worst  IVm*s  of  iiiankind.  It  is  Machiavelisin,  in  its  most 
shape. ^ 

•  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  succeeding  part  of  the  evidence 
has  been  published,  in  which  Sir  Jt)hn  Malcolm  has  thought  proper 
to  explain  and  retract  a  part  of  the  opinion  which  he  seemed  to  have 
delivered  as  above.  We  are  niucli  gratified  to  find  that  he  has  done 
so:  and  has  thus  distinguished  himself  from  too  many,  whom  w^e  are 
forced  to  call  countrymen,  and  to  whom  such  a  sentiment  would  pre¬ 
sent  nothing  of  a  nature  to  shock  them.  After  repeating  his  opinion 
that  the  communication  of  a  knowledge,  even  of  the  useful  arts, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  weaken,  rather  than  strengthen  the  security 
of  our  dominion  in  India,  he  adds,  *  1  am  far,  however,  from  stating 

*  an  opinion,  that  the  contemplation  of  its  even  lessening  tliat 

*  strength,  which  is  to  be  view'ed  as  a  distant,  and  many  may  conceive 

*  a  speculative  danger,  should  operate  as  a  motive  w'ith  the  English 
‘  government  to  check  the  progress  of  improvement  in  such  useful 

*  arts  among  its  native  subjects ;  but  it  appears  to  me  one  among 

*  many  other  causes,  that  should  keep  the  English  government  very 

*  awake  to  the  growing  difficulty  of  governing  the  Indian  empire/ 
This  passage  seems  to  imply  (and  if  it  does  not  imply  this  it  signifies 
nothing)  that  to  favour  the  progress  of  improvement  among  its  sub¬ 
jects  is  the  moral  duty  and  obligation  of  every  government,  w  hether 
that  improvement  be  calculated  to  strengthen  or  weaken  its  own  secu¬ 
rity; — u)  short  that  to  favour  the  good  (and  that  in  all  its  shapes)  of 
the  gerverned  is  the  duty  of  the  gm  ernors.  In  the  preceding  part  of 
his  evidence  Sir  John  declared,  mat  the  paramount  concern  of  rulers 
was  their  own  good,  to  which  they  ought  to  sacrifice  every  species  of 
good,  evci\the  greatest,  even  tlie  progress  of  knowledge  itself,  when 
it  only  regarded  their  subjects.  Hefore  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  re¬ 
tracted  this  doctrine,  w’e  hesitated  to  expose  its  whole  atrocity,  for 
fear  of  consequences.  But  now,  that  is  distinctly  disavowed  we  may, 
with  safety,  call  upon  our  countrymen  to  observe,  that  there  is  not 
an  enormity  of  the  most  wicked  government  upon  earth,  if  it  is  only 
serves  the  purpose  of  that  government,  which  is  not  completely  jus¬ 
tified  by  it.  The  bow-string,  with  all  the  massacres  of  the  Turkish 
despotism,  provided  that  despotism  could  not  be  so  well  supported 
witnout  them,  are  perfectly  laudable.  The  burnings  in  Jimith- 
field  by  Mary,  and  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  if  well 
calculated  for  upholding  the  religion  which  the  rulers  preferred,  are 
not  liable  to  condemnation.  Even  the  butcheries  of  Hobespierre 
himself  must  meet,  in  this  school,  with  moral  approbation,  because  they 
were  calculated  to  deliver  him  from  those  enemies  who  had  sworn  his 
downfall.  In  all  those  cases,  and  in  all  possible  cases,  of  the  same 
description,  all  the  error  which  can  be  committed  by  rulers  is  an 
error  of  judgement.  They  may  mistake  in  judging  which  of  the 
atrocious  actions  arc  for  their  advantage,  which  not :  but  that  all 
are  equally  lawful,  upon  the  doctrine  apparently  taught  by  Colonel  Mai- 
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'riic  other  |H»int  in  the  |>reiT<lins!;  passni^c  which  ^^e  are  ant. 
ions  to  point  out  as  woiihy  of  ptH'iiliar  rt't'aiMl,  is  tlic  avowii 
that  llic  Mahoinodaii  compicrors  r/ir/  make  prosclyt4's  to  th«ir 
rclit'ioii  anioni;  the  iliiulns,  and  that  hy  so  doini^ they  N/rciiyU.  | 
CMe</ thfir  |H)\ver---(  ontrary  tothe|M*rtinacions  assertions  of  those 
cohlident  |H'rsons,  who  iiifonii  ns  that  hy  attemptiiiii^  to  i^ain 
pn)s4*l)tt*s,  we  shonhl  only  p*t  “  kicked  out”  of  the  eouiilry, 
Net  tin*  Mahomedans,  we  are  told,  made  their  proselytes  by 
fun  e,  us  well  as  pt'rsnasion  ;  and  those  who  recommeiKl  tiie 
propat;;ation  of  (Jhristi.mity,  are  so  far  from  thinking;  of  force, 
that  they  advis4*  every  possible  m<*.ms  to  he  employed,  lor  set- 
tin*^  the  minds  of  the  [H'ojde  at  r(*st,  and  convineim'  them  that 
their  n*li4ion  shall  be  as  ellW-tiially  prottH‘tt‘d  from  force,  ai 
that  of  the  persons  w  ho  propose  to  them  the  adoption  of  another. 
P4*rsnasion,  we  are  told,  will  alarm  them.  >Vhat  then  mi^^ht 
iM>t  he  e\p<*cted  from  pt*rsnasion  and  force*  tou^ether  ?  Vet  Sir 
John  Malcolm  e\])ressly  declares  that  ‘  the  Maliomedan  con- 
(pierors  uddinl  to  their  streni^th  by  makinu;  ])roselytcs  through 
tiu*  double  nn*  ius  of  persuasion  and  force.’  Tlioso  on  whom 
ix*as(ni  and  ex|H*ru*ntv  ar4*  4*alculat(*d  to  have  any  etiect,  will  not 
fail  to  i;;i\«*  these  proofs  tin*  attention  they  4les4*rve. 

iin*  vast  «*\tent  of  t4*iTitory  and  po))nlation  oMcr  which  the 
arms  anti  ttsiets  of  the  Sikhs  have  spread  themstdves,  Colonel 
Maltstlm  informs  us,  rt*aclu*s  from  latitinle  40'  to  lH*yoi4 
latitiitle  8*i  'N.,  and  includes  all  the  IViijah,  a  small  part  of 
Multan,  ami  most  of  that  tract  of  country  which  lies  hHween 
the  Jiuima  and  the  Siitledg^e,  *•  the  tiiu*st  |K)rtioii  of  the  oner 
Sjreal  empire  of  the  house  of  Taimur.’  ‘  A  eff*neral  •estimate,* 
he  says,  ‘  of  tin*  value  of  the  country  possessed  by  the  Sikltt 
may  ht*  Itniued,  when  it  is  sUit4*d,  tliat  it  (M)ntaiiiH,  besides  othd  I 
countries,  Uie  whok*  of  tiie  |>r(»v’iiKv  of  l^ailiore ;  wbicli,  agre^ 
aide  to  Mr.  Ib‘rnier,  protlrntnl  in  tlie  reit^ii  of  Aurenc^zebe,  two 
huiidml  and  forty>si\  la(*s  and  ninety -live  thousand  ru|H*es  ;  or 
two  niilli<H)s  four  Immlred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  five  hundred 
|H>nmls  st«*rlin^.’  'I'heirs  was,  then,  no  slight  n*volt  from  Um 
faith  of  Ifrahtna.  'Fo  all  the  perseverins^  asseverations  that  Um 
rcliu^ion  of  the  1 1  Indus  is  uiichan^eahle,  it  is  enough  to  answer, 
— the  SiktiM  ! 

*  tfuru  CJovind,’  says  our  autlior,  *  gave  a  new  character  to  the 
religion  of  his  I (dlowers — not  by  making  any  material  ulterotion  io 
the  tenets  of  Xanac,  but  by  establishing  institutions  and  usages,  whidi 
not  only  s<.*paratit*d  Uiem  from  other  Hindus,  but  which,  by  the  coiB* 
plcte  abolition  of  all  distinction  of  casU?,  destroyeil  at  one  blow  | 
system  of  civil  polity,  that,  from  lieing  interwoven  with  the  religion  df 

colm,  and  avowed  by  thousaiuLs  among  the  rich  and  powerful  of  our 
countryiuen,  is  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  dispute. 
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A  weak  and  higotted  race,  fixed  the  rule  of  its  priests  upon  a  basis  that 
had  withstood  the  shock  of  ages.  Though  the  rode  of  the  Hindus 
was  calculated  to  preserve  a  vast  community  in  tranquillity  and  obe¬ 
dience  to  its  rulers,  it  had  the  nataral  etfect  of  inuk  ng  the  country, 
.ill  w  hich  it  was  established,  an  easy  conquest  to  every  powerful  foreign 
iiwader  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  contemplation  of  Uiis  cHect 
that  made  (i uru  Govind  resolve  on  the  abolition  of  cast,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  indispensable  prelude  to  any  attempt  to  arm  the  original  na¬ 
tive  population  of  India  against  their  foreign  tyrants.’ 

Are  no  lessons  to  l^ritisli  statesmen  taut^ht  by  a  passajgt'like  ties  ? 
Is  there  no  danger  lest  the  example  of  Ciurii  taoviud  should  teach 
another  nd’oriner  the  necessity  of  breaking  down  the  distinctions 
of  caste  fora  similar  attempt.  Is  any  seenrlty  against  this  dan¬ 
ger,  we  again  ask,  etjnal  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  ?— 
the  only  ehanee  we  imssess  of  retaining  any  power  over  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  that  inqKirtant  juncture,  wliich  sooner  or 
later  will  arrive,  and  which  the  example  of  t!ie  ^'ikhs  assures  us 
nut  If  be  at  no  great  distance,  when  the  distinction  of  castt's,  and 
with  ii  the  fahric  of  Hindu  superstition,  is  ripi*  for  dis¬ 
solution.  We  may  shut  onr  eyes,  if  we  please,  and  anticipate 
danger  from  every  ipiarUT  but  the  real  one  :  We  may  sis*  the 
mountain  rolling  towards  ns  with  careless  vacant  cxpiH'tatioii  : 
but  shall  wc  gain  any  thing  hy  this  wilful  delusion  ? 

We  cannot  enlarge  this  article  so  fur  as  to  give  any  thing  like 
ft  detailed  account  of  the  institutions  ami  situation  of  the  Sikiis. 
The  information  in(b*ed  as  yet  atlbnlcd  ns  respecting  their  do- 
domestic  habits  or  political  rules  and  institutions  is  rather  scanty: 
nor  is  it  easy,  from  the  impertect  accounts  which  wchavc  as  yet 
receiveil,  to  form  a  very  true  concejition  of  their  polity.  At 
first  they  wt*re  pretty  well  eomhined  under  a  religions  chief  or 
leader.  Hntafter  a  few  sn(*cessions  of  siu*h  lead(*rs,  they  ceased 
to  acknowledge  any  person  in  that  capacity  ;  and  the  country 
over  which  they  extended,  tlieii  hecamc  divid(*d  into  a  great 
nunihcr  of  little  iiideptuidencies.  Almost  every  head  man  of  a 
village  became  a  s|mh‘Ics  of  sovereign  ;  and  gov<*rned  his  people 
by  his  own  authority.  There  remaimul,  however,  a  sort  of  fe¬ 
deral  union,  tliuugh  |ioorly  orgaiii/ed,  and  badly  observed. 
The  ditferent  chiefs  meet  in  great  emergencies  in  a  sort  of  na¬ 
tional  i*ongress,  and  regulate  the  ilfairs  in  w  hich  they  are  jointly 
inU*n*sled,  and  there  is  a  speides  of  numiuil  chief;  hut  he  acts 
only  as  the  servant  of  this  k  ha  Isa  or  eongrt*ss. 

I  nder  this  system,  the  lower  orders  of  the  Siklis  are  repre- 
*^nted  as  ha)>))y.  ‘  They  are  protecteil,’  says  onr  author, 

‘  from  the  tyranny  and  violence  of  the  chiefs,  umb*rvvhom  they 
live,  by  the  precepts  of  their  common  religion  [not  much  we 
should  fear,  by  that],  ami  by  the  condition  of  their  country, 
'vhich  enables  them  to  abaiulou,  whenever  tliey  choose,  a  leader 
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\vhoin  they  frisliko;  and  the  diMance  of  a  few  miles  !j(‘nerillr  ^ 
dart'H  them  under  tlie  |)rote<*tion  of  his  rival  and  enemy  r*  Thi 
astisa  very  im|>ortant  eireiimstanre,  and  often,  in  a  stale  ofeoo. 
paralivo  rndein‘ss  Im'sIows  a  far  t^eatrr  sliare  of  happiness  u|)oi  ;  ; 
the  suhji'ct  portion  of  mankind,  tliat  is,  the  majority,  than  b 
times  of  !jn*at4T  civilization.  ‘  It  is  from  this  cause,’  saj> 
C’olonel  >lalcohn,  ‘  tliat  the  lowest  Sikh  liorseman  (all  soj. 
cliers  are  horsemen)  usually  assumes  a  very  inde|M'ndcnt  style, 
and  the  highest  chief  treats  his  military  followers  with  attention  , 
and  conciliation  — a  fact  well  worthy  of  Immuc:  sindied  hy  tlMKf 
jj^overniiux  jH'rsons,  who,  in  a  civilized  country,  say  that  men  cunb  ' 
tained  in  military  oheilience,  only  when  treated  woi’se  than 
slaves ! 

In  the  colh'ction  of  the  revenue  in  the  Penjah, 

*  it  is  stated  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  the  chiefs  to  wliom  the  ter. 
ritories  belong,  should  receive  one  half  of  the  produce,  and  the  farmer 
the  other:  but  the  cliief  never  levies  the  whole  of  his  share:  and  in 
no  country',  perhaps,  is  the  cultivator  treated  with  more  indulgence.’ 

Their  mode  of  ailministering  justice  is  thus  described.  Tri¬ 
fling  disputes  about  property  are  settled  hy  the  heads  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  by  arbitration,  or  hy  the  child's.  'I'he  former  mode  b 
called  |MMichayut,  a  court  of  five  ;  the  geniTal  numher  of  arbi¬ 
trators  chosen  to  adjust  diil'erences  and  disputes  It  is  usual  to 
assemble  some  such  court  of  arliitration,  in  every  part  of 
India  under  a  native  goveriiment ;  and,  us  it  is  always 
chosen  from  men  of  the  best  reputation  in  the  place  where  they 
meet,  the  court  has  a  high  character  for  justice.  'Mie  decision 
in  either  of  the  above  modes,  is  final ;  and  the  parlies  must  ® 
agree  to  one  or  other.  If  a  theft  iK’cnrs,  the  property  is  niv- 
vered,  and  the  party  |>iinished  hy  the  person  from  whom  it  was 
stolen,  who  is  aided  on  sncli  o<*(‘asions  hy  the  inhahitaiits  of  lib 
village  or  liis  chief.  I'lie  punishment,  however,  is  never  ca- 
pital.  Amidst  numerous  absurdities,  an  enlightened  people  iiiiy 
sometimes  gather  instriudion  from  the  institutions  of  the  rudest. 

*  This  outline  of  the  administration  of  justice  among  his  country*^ 
men  was  given,*  says  Colonel  Malcolm,  ‘  hy  a  Sikh  priest,  who  hid 
been  several  years  in  Calcutta,  He  spoke  of  it  with  rapture;  and' 
insisted  on  its  great  superiority  over  the  vexatious  system  of  tlw 
English ;  which  was,  he  said,  tedious,  vexatious,  and  expensive,  and 
advantageous  only  to  clever  rogues.* 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  following  character  which  Sir 
John  Malcolm  draws  of  the  Sikhs. 

*  The  character  of  the  Sikhs,  or  rather  Singhs,  which  is  the  nane 
by  which  the  followers  of  Guru  Govind,  w  ho  arc  all  devoted  to  arnii» 
are  distinguished,  is  very  marked.  They  liave,  in  general,  the  Hindu 
cast  of  couDtcnancCi  somewhat  altered  by  their  long  beards,  and  arc 
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to  the  full  as  active  as  the  Mahrattas»  and  much  more  robust,  from 
their  living  farther,  and  enjoying  a  better  and  colder  climate.  Their 
courage  is  equal  at  all  times  to  that  of  any  natives  of  India  :  and 
•  lien  wrought  upon  by  prejudice  or  religion,  is  c^uite  desperate. 
They  are  all  horsemen,  and  have  no  infantry  in  their  own  country, 
except  for  the  defence  of  their  forts  and  villagers,  thougli  they  gene¬ 
rally  serve  as  infantry  in  foreign  armies.  They  are  bold,  and  rather 
rough  in  their  address ;  which  appears  more  to  a  stranger  from  their 
invariuhly  speaking  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice. —  I  he  Siklis  have  been 
reputed  deceitful  and  cruel ;  but  I  know  no  grounds  upon  which 
they  can  be  considered  more  so  than  than  the  other  tribes  of  India. 
They  seemed  to  me,  from  all  the  intercourse  I  had  with  them,  to  be 
more  open  and  sincere  than  the  Mahrattas,  and  less  rude  and  savage 
than  the  AH'gimns.  They  have  indeed  become,  from  national  success, 
too  proud  of  their  own  strength,  and  too  irritable  in  their  temjMirs  to 
have  patience  for  the  wiles  ot  the  former  ;  and  they  retain,  in  spite  of 
tlieir  change  of  manners  and  religion,  tiHi  much  of  the  character  of 
their  Hindi'  ancestors  to  have  the  constitutional  ferocity  of  the  latter. 
The  Sikh  soldier  is,  generally  speaking,  brave,  active,  and  cheer¬ 
ful,  without  polish,  but  neither  destitute  of  sincerity  nor  attachment; 
and  if  he  often  appears  wanting  in  humanity,  it  is  not  so  much  to  lie 
attributed  to  his  national  character,  as  to  the  habits  of  a  life,  which, 
from  the  condition  of  the  society  in  which  he  is  born,  is  generally 
parsed  in  scenes  of  violence  and  rapine.* 

r|»i)ii  (he  whole,  we  cxjiress  our  obligations  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  for  this  sensible  performance,  which,  tliongh  his  stay 
in  the  country  was  hut  sliort,  and  his  means  of  information  far 
from  complete,  makes  an  important  addition  to  tlie  imperfect 
hints  we  formerly  possessed  relative  to  the  origin  and  character 
of  (his  remarkahle  people. 


Art.  XI.  Strictures  on  some  of  the  Publications  of  the  Rev.  HerbeH 
Marshf  D.  D, ;  intended  as  a  Reply  to  his  Objections  against  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Milner, 
1)  D.  F.  R.  S.  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  l*resident  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege,  C  ambridge.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  419.  Price  9s.  Cadell  and  Da¬ 
vies,  Hatchard,  &c.  1813. 

JN  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  when,  as  Jerome  finely 
observes,  ‘  the  blood  of  Christ  was  yet  warm  in  (he  breasts 
‘  of  Christians,  and  tlie  faith  and  spirit  of  religion  were  active 
‘  and  vigorous,’  the  grand  efforts  of  those  who  had  embraced 
the  new  religion  were  employed  in  delivering  others  from  men¬ 
tal,  moral,  and  bodily  slavery,  and  bringing  tliem  to  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.”  Of  tliis  the  history  of  those 
times  furnishes  many  striking  instances.  Thus,  says  Minutius 
Jelix,  when  describing  the  circumstance  which  led  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  conference  between  bis  two  friends  ; — ‘  we  were  walking 
uiH)u  the  sea  shore,  a  kindly  breeze  fanning  and  refreshing  our 
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‘  ruiili5,  tlio  sand  cjontly  to  our  foot,  render* 

‘  inii^  thf  i‘\t*rcis4*  still  inon*  <l<di<  ions,  C'mlius  on  a  sudden 
‘  espMsl  the  statin*  of  Serapis,  and,  accordiii"  to  the  manner  of 
‘  the  vnli^ar  superstition,  raised  his  hand  to  his  iiunith,  and  jiaid 
‘his  adoration  in  kisses  ;  on  which  Octavius,  nddressinjif  liiin* 

‘  self  to  me,  said,  “Is  it  well  done,  brother  Marcus,  thus  to 
‘  leave  yonr  inseparalde  roinpanion  in  tlie.  (h*pth  of  viili^ar  dark- 
*■  ness,  and  to  sutler  liim,  in  so  clear  a  day,  to  stnmMe  u|>on 
‘stones?  stones,  it  is  true,  of  tii^iin*,  anointed  witli  oil  anil 
‘crowned;  yet  stones  tin»y  are,  notwithstandim;.  ('an  you  be 
‘  insensible  that  your  p^'miittinu;  so  j^ross  an  error  in  yonr  friend, 
‘  redounds  no  U'ss  to  your  diM^race  ilian  his  r”  ’  Animated  by 
a  like  noble  tWliiii^  to  this  of  Octavius,  there  were  many,  aa 
we  are  assureil  by  (Mement  Romaiius  in  iiis  epistle  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians,  ‘  who  deliver»‘d  tiiemselvt's  into  bonds  and  slavery  tliat 
‘  they  mi^^ht  restore  others  to  liberty  ;  many  who  let  themselvos 
‘  as  servants  to  otliers,  that  by  their  waist's  they  mis^ht  feed  and 
‘  sustain  those  who  wanted,  and  instruct  those  who  were  i«^no- 
‘  rant.*  St.  Ambrose  caused  the  communion  plate  of  his  church 
to  he  broken  to  piec(‘s,  for  the  redemption  of  ('hristians  who 
had  been  taken  cajitive.  Serapion  sold  himself  to  a  (Jentile 
player,  lived  with  him,  and  dischan^ed  the  meanest  ollices,  till 
lie  liud  converted  him,  his  wife,  and  whole  family,  to  Christi¬ 
anity.  Nay,  such  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  conversion 
from  error,  anil  the  savini^  of  the  soul,  and  so  especially  was 
real  of  this  kind  reipiirtsl  of  tliose  wlio  wished  to  enter  upon 
the  clerical  functions,  that,  in  canon  I ^  of  the  third  ('ouncil  of 
('arthaii^e,  it  is  ordained,  that  ‘  no  man  who  has  either  heretics 
‘  or  infidels  in  his  family,  shall  he  admitted  totiie  order  of  either 
‘  bishop,  presbyter,  or  d(‘acon,  till  he  has  first  converg’d  those 
‘  persons  to  the  triu*  f'hrisfl  ui  faith.* 

I'o  t;i'e  the  lijreater  ctfect  to  the  labours  of  tlie  primitive 
tcailuTs  of  t 'hristianity,  most  astonishing’  exertions  were  made 
very  early  in  flu*  si'cond  century,  and  (‘tuitinued  tiirough  the 
third  and  fourth,  to  translate  and  circulate  the  Scriptures  (by 
manns<>ript,  for  th(*r<*  was  then  no  oiht'r  mode)  in  all  known 
laii^uairi's  (’hrysostoin  assures  us  (Horn.  I.  in  Joan.)  that, 
loiu;  i>eforeiiis  time,  the  Syrians,  the  tigyptians,  the  Indians,  the 
IVrsians,  the  Ethiopians,  and  a  multitune  of  other  nations,  had 
the  Scrmtiires  ti'ansluted  into  their  own  languages,  ‘  by  which 
‘  means  b.irharians  learned  to  he  philosophers,  and  women  and 
‘  children  with  the  {greatest  ease  imbibed  the  doctrine  of  the 
‘  (»os|>«l.'  ’*rh«*odoret  also  adinns  (Thcod.  de  (hirand.  Crffcor. 
Aflect.  Serin.  5.  T.  I.)  that  every  nation  under  heaven  had  the 
Srrlpture  in  its  own  tongue ;  and  that  even  the  Hebrew  hooks 
were  not  only  translatinl  into  (ireek,  hut  into  the  Roman, 
Egyptian,  Persian,  Indian,  Armenian,  Scytinan,  Sauromatic, 
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giul  imiuerous  other  lauu^uages.  Austin,  Jeroiu<%  and  still  e»r- 
liiT  uritcrs,  ini^lit  be  cited  to  tlie  same  ellivt. 

And  lor  \^lrat  |)ur[)ose  were  the  Scriptures  thus  promulgated 
in  every  known  laiii^uui^e  ?  Not  that  they  iniii:hl  he  pbuxsl  in 
the  libraries  ol'  princes  and  philosophers,  or  lode:tsi  in  the  cabi¬ 
nets  ol’  colltTtors  ;  but  that  a  copy  of  the  sacred  roll  luitvht  find 
its  uay  into  every  tainily  :  so  that  the  poorest  and  nu^aiiest  inis^ht, 
throu2;li  reading  it  at  home,  l»y  patieiu  e  and  comlbrt  ot*  (Jod’s 
‘  liolv  word,  embrac*^  and  ever  hold  best  the  blessed  ho|»e  o4 
‘  everlastinvT  lite.”  None,  sa\s  the  learned  and  indel'ati«^'abln 
ninv;hain  (Origineft  f^ccIt'iiiastU’fe,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  4.)  ‘ever  de- 
‘  nied  tlieiii  this  privile'^e,  htit  those  persecutifiif  tyrants,  w!io 
‘  intended  to  destroy  the.  name  aiul  faith  id*  Christians,  to^ft*- 
‘  ther  with  their  Hihles,  out  of  tin*  world.’  ‘  IVivate  C’hris- 

*  tiaiis,  ladli  men  ami  wamien,  then  enjoyed  the  Scri|)t  tin's  as 
‘  their  birthright ;  and  none  pretended  to  ravish  them  IVoiu 
‘  them  but  the  p«'rstH*utint^/ieo//tcii/<.  'Fhe  Kathers  of  the  Church 
‘  were  so  far  from  doiny^  this,  that  on  the  contrary  they  used  ail 
‘  manner  of  art^uinents  to  induce  men  to  read  and  study  them  ; 

*  exJiortiiii^  them  not  only  to  hear  them  with  attention  in  the 
‘  Church,  hut  to  read  them  jirivately  at  home  with  their  wives 
‘  and  families ;  cominendinef  tiiose  that  studied  them,  and  i*e- 

*  jirovini;  those  that  nes^lected  tlnuii ;  makiiii^  larg^*  encomiums 

‘  upon  the  use  and  excellency  of  them,  and  reguiring  men  to 
^  peruse  them  jirivately,  as  the  lu'st  prej^aration  for  the  public 
‘  wrvice  and  instruction.’  , 

If  we  wisli  to  seek  a  jiarallel  to  the  spirit  and  the  exertions 
of  whicli  we  have  been  speakim>:,  we  must  pass  throii^i  the 
!;lo«Hny  nitj^ht  of  the  ilai'k  a^^es,  and  even  hM>k  iN'yond  tliedawn- 
iii^s  of  the  lli'formation  onward  U>  the  pn'seiit  tinu's,  when  it 
h;is  Imsmi  the  privilcire  and  the  y^lorv  of  Uritons  to  orii^inate  a 
Swiety,  which  has  for  its  simple  luit  ma£;'nirKvnt  objects,  Uie 
truiislation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  all  lanu^uai'es,  and  their 
circulation  anioinj^  “  all  nations,  tons^ues,  and  people a  smaety 
which  thus  aims,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  pour  tin*  li^‘ht 
of  divine  trutli  into  every  understanding,  and  s^laddeii  every 
heart  with  tlie  consolations  of  the  (jospel ;  a  siM-iety,  the  limits 
of  whos<»  operations  ‘  are  the  limits  of  the  a^hda*,  and  whiidi,  like 
‘  the  t^lobe,  every  where  ilirects  its  face  t<»wards  iM'aveii.* 

The  present  ut^e  has  frequently  Imhmi  deiioiniiiated  the  aiife  of 
Wonders  ;  and  if  we  were  inclintHi  to  adopt  the  tenii,  we  shouhl 
most  uiupu'stionahly  in  the  s<»ries  <»f  womlers  aiUhiceil  to  justify 
the  use  ofit,  siM'eify  this  ; — that,  in  the  ninetetmth  century,  there 
should  b(^  found  a  man  of  Icarninfi^,  a  Christian  minister,  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  in  a  Protestant  Univi^rsity,  direetiiiii^  ail 
his  |>owers  for  the  piirjiose  of  irn|)edin<^,  per  fan  et  nefatt^ 
the  ojHTations,  and  inisreprescmtiii^  the  objects  of  such  a  society 
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as  this  ;  who,  with  threat  eaniestncss  and  apparent  sincerity  should 
H<*l  himself  to  pro\e,  that  it  is  a  very  dancfcrous  thin"  to  t^ive 
away  hihlett^  unless  they  are  invariahly  attended  by  a  compa¬ 
nion  that  should  prevent  their  doin"  mischief.  So,  however, 
it  has  hap|>ened  ;  and  none  of  our  readers  will  l)e  at  a  loss  to 
n'co^nize  just  such  an  opposer  of  the  Bible  Society,  in  tlif 
|MTson  of  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,  Kector  of  Terrin^on  St.  Cle¬ 
ment,  and  'I'errini^on  St.  Johirs  in  Norfolk,  and  Lady  Mar- 
l^aret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Cnivei*sity  of  (^ambriilf^e, 
'riiis  h^ariUMl  j^Mitlemen,  we  believe,  had  for  some  years  moved 
on  ipiietly,  (except  when  he  inii'ht  be  o<*casionally  called  forth 
io  write  an  elec’tioneeriii"  squib,”  or  to  lecture  bisho|>s  who 
presumed  to  write  against  him  anonymously,)  discharc^iiuj^  what 
lie  doubtless  supposed  the  duties  of  his  Professorshij)  and  of  hia 
KtH  tory  ;  vi/.  proseeutin"  his  researches  into  nianuscri|)ts  and 
editions,  carefully  translatin"  passac^es  from  dull  German  theo- 
loi'ians,  iiupiiriii"  whether  the  rents  of  Lady  Mare^aret’s  land* 
mil'll t  not  Ih*  raised,  and  sendin"  his  distant  parishioners  a 
printed  letter,  to  inform  them  that  ^  he  thinks  it  his  duty  as 
‘  rector  of  the  parish  to  I'ive  them  an  opportunity  of  purchatting 
^  their  tythes  More  he  lets  them  betaken  in  kind,'  to  projiose 
to  them  ‘  the  terms  of  conijmsition,  medium  price  for  ^rain, 
‘  marshes,  ike.'  ami  to  warn  them,  that  thou"h  they  may  ‘  re- 

•  ject'  his  ‘  fair  proposals,’  he  ‘  shall  have  done  his  dttfy  to  bis 

•  parishoners,  and  shall  have  the  satisj'action  of  remaining  fiee 

•  from  reproach^  if,  after  all,  he  shall  be  com|)elled  to  transfer 
‘  Ids  rii'lit  to  a  less<v  !’  Thus  laudably  and  irreproachably 

dill  our  Hector  and  Professor  pursue  “  the - tenor  of  his 

way,”  when  the  establishment  ot  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  at 
i^ambriili^e  disturbed  his  reimsi',  and  filled  him  with  the  most 
dindul  ajiprehensions  of  the  mischief  that  would  inevitably  en¬ 
sue,  if  bishojis  and  deans,  vicars  and  curates,  heads  of  col- 
l»»i'es  and  fidlows,  p*aduate8  and  under-"raduates,  should,  in 
their  eagerness  to  prove  that  they  were  Protestants,  and  to 
evince  their  Indief  that  the  Bible  alone  is  able  to  make  men 

wise  unto  salvation,”  “  fori'et  that  they  were— -Churchmen. 

Under  tiu'se  apprehensions  Dr.  Marsh  commenced,  and  has 
continued,  the  most  deiMdeil  and  systematic  attack  upon  the 
principles  and  condm*t  of  tlu>se  Churchmen  who,  in  their  zeal 
to  save  souls,  and  otherwise  to  meliorate  the  moral  state  of 
mankind,  distribute  Bibles  ii/oiie,  that  ever  was  attempted,  out 
of  the  Homish  communion,  by  either  clerj'vmau  or  layman,  in¬ 
fidel  or  heretic.  This  attack  has  Ikmmi  met,  and  his  wea^ioiii 
broken,  by  several  combatants  who  had  taken  the  field  against 
him  j’*  but,  as  whatever  may  be  advanced  by  a  man  of  eminence 

-  n  —  —  - -  -  _  — ^ 
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111  ihe  Cluircli  >vill,  from  the  most  nuturul  of  all  prejuiliees,  be 
niuiv  reuilily  reivived  ami  believed,  than  what  is  ollered  by  a 
elerifvman  who  sustains  a  lower  otliee,  it  was  still  to  be  wished 
that  our  Professor  should  he  encountered  by  at  lea>t  his  equal  in 
nominal  dii!:nity.  The  friends  of  the  IVihle  Society  have  now, 
thereiore,  to  rt'joice,  that  their  cause  is  defended,  and  the  puerili- 
(ii^and  fallacies  of  Professor  Marsh  exposed,  by  such  a  man  as 
Dr.  Milner;  not  merely  eminent  as  a  IVofessor  of  Mathematies, 
as  a  l^resident  of  a  (^'ollet^e,  and  as  the  Dean  of  Carlisle, — 
but  einimsit  for  his  talents  and  attainments,  for  the  acuteness  of 
his  intellect,  and  the  profoundness  of  his  plnloso))hy  ;  for 
tlic  quietness  and  pt'aceahlem^ss  of  his  habits,  for  the  sound* 
ness  of  his  faith,  and  the  purity  of  his  conduct. 

Dr.  Milner's  work  is  at  once  satisfactory  in  the  discussion  of 
the  threat  question  between  him  and  Dr.  Nlarsh,  instructive  in 
the  matter,  and  amusiini^  in  the  inaaner.  lie  wriU^s  like  one 
who  feels,  thoiiu^h  almost  without  knowint;^  it,  that  he  is  master 
of  his  subject,  and  master  of  his  oppommt.  ^  My  object  (says 
he)  is  rather  to  shew  that  he  is  lecriA*,  even  where  he  conceivt'S 
himself  most  And  this  object  he  ellectually  attains, 

lie  attains  it,  too,  by  such  a  naivete  and  prevailint^  playful¬ 
ness  of  procedure,  that  thouii^h  his  book  is  somewhat  prolix 
and  tautoloi^ous,  a  person  will  find  it  very  dilhcult  after  he  has 
commenced  its  p(*rusal  to  lay  it  down  till  he  has  proceeded  rc- 
j^ularly  to  the  last  pajj^e.  Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself 
D'lnuel  Gulliver  stretching  out  his  h^nd  to  a  Lilliputian  witJi 
a  tantalizing  ambiguity  of  manner,  as  though  he  had  scarcely 
(h'tennined  whether  he  should  tickle  him  or  strike  him,  and  ha 
will  have  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  method  in  which  the 
Dean  of  Carlisle  deals  with  the  l/ady  Margaret  Professor. 

*  In  my  heart  (says  he)  I  love  a  good  argument:  let  Dr.  Marsh 
produce  one,  and  1  will  be  among  the  first  to  shew  my  sensibility  to 
Its  ur/VAt.  1  also  love  to  see  a  man  w'arm  and  zealous  in  a  cause 
which  lie  believes  to  be  important ;  but  we  are  never  to  forget,  that 
zeal  and  warmth,  however  intense,  alTord  no  proof  of  soundness  and 
iulidity. 

‘  It  is  not  many  years  since  a  cla.<?s  of  eminent  philosophers  en¬ 
tertained  a  notion  that  w’armth^and  heat,  when  combined  with  na¬ 
tural  bodies  from  any  heating  cause,  increased  their  weight.  To 
f'^ttle  this  point,  the  most  exquisite  balances  were  constructed  by  the 
artists ;  and  it  w’as  soon  found,  that  on/y  the  addition  of  real  matter^ 
and  not  the  mere  communication  of  heat,  was  capable  of  increasing 
the  actual  weight  of  a  body. 

*  But,  alas  !  in  the  science  of  ethics  we  are  possessed  of  no  instru¬ 
ment  whereby  we  may,  with  certainty,  distinguish  the  substantial  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  sound  intellect,  from  the  plausible  fancies  and  conjec¬ 
tures  of  a  busy  and  misguided  imagination.’  p.  6. 

The  great  (|uc:$tion  ri'spectiug  the  Bible  It^ociety,  ai  it  ia  to 
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ho  rojjanU'fi,  it  sp<*ms,  hy  tho  monihorn  of  thi‘  Estuhlislifd 
('horoli,  is,  uliotlior  it  liuve  a  loiKionoy  to  aiionato  thorn  from 
tho  Churc  h,  and  ospoc  ially  whitlior  it  loiici  to  produce  a  uoij^loct 
of  tho  Prayor-hook  ?  It  is  now,  wo  holicwo,  ludorious,  that  Dr. 
Marsli,  in  tho  coiividoriition  of  tliis  (ptostion,  has  so  nianai^'d 
matlc‘rs  as  almost  always  to  divert  tho  attt'iiticm  of  his  roadm 
frcnii  its  roul  naturo,  to  inish'ad  thoir  JtuliT*  niont,  and  to  terrify 
thorn  uith  chimeras,  ^’ot,  t!\otii^!»  Dr.  Marsh  writc's  for  the 
roiisideration  of  ( Miurc'hinon,  nnd  of  hii^otod  (Mmrcimion  too 
(for  h«‘  is  a  man  of  too  onlart^od  an  tmdcTstandintj^  to  fancy  that 
half  his  arixiiments  will  ha>o  the*  h  ast  woiijht  with  any  e  xcept 
hiijots)  ;  still  it  should  not  ho  fcri^otton  that  tho  coi»c*crns  and 
tho  tend«*ncy  of  tho  liihlo  Society  arc  thouscht  of  tlu‘  utmost 
momc'Ht  hy  many  persons  who  fall  unch‘r  noidier  of  tho  olassc's 
to  whic'h  ho  has  addressed  iiimscdf.  Men  of  tho  c  huraet<*r  to 
wliich  wc*  now  allude*,  approve*  of  c  very  uprii^ht  ami  honouruhlc 
mc*ans  of  dimini'^hiii*^  tin*  oxistoiu*o  of  vioo  and  wre*tohodne*ss, 
and  promotinij  the  cuiso  of  virtue  and  holinc'ss.  Tlioy  look 
iijKm  all  Christian  and  Prote'stftnt  c!i  .rchc's,  whc’thc'r  establish 
od  or  toleratc*d,  as  oaleulatod,  each  in  its  rc’spc'ctive*  sort  and 
m  inm*r,  to  otVec’t  these  closirahio  purpose's  :  c*stahlishod  chiirchos 
as  immemso  maclfinc*s,  and,  if  pure,  ve*ry  c*tVicaoious  one's,  for 
the  prenhiction  c»f  nmral  and  roliu^ious  i;;ood  ;  tolcratc'd  separate 
oh  irhes,  if  pnro  also,  as  moral  machine's  of  a  minuter  stnie 
turo,  whoso  losse'r  wheels  can  ho  hrout^ht  to  play  on  mate*rials 
which  the  lar^'r  mechanism  ni‘vrr  touclu's  ;  and  thus,  the 
whole  heini'  duly  harnioni’/e'd  and  suitably  actuatc'd,  the  y  con 
te'in plate  the‘m  like  the  n^ystc'rious  wlu'ols  iu  Kze'kicl’s  vision,  as 
all  “  workiiu^  tocfe  ther  for  i^oeul  “  Whithersoovc'r  the  Spirit 
is  to  cfo,  Hiore  is  their  spirit  to  t^o,  and  the  whoc'ls  are  lifted  up 
over  aifainst  them;  the  Spirit  e»f  the  livini^’’  (lod  “  he'ini^  in 
tlie  whe*els.'’  <  hm  imni  huldiiii^  sueli  sentim<*nls  view  with  je'a 
lousy  and  alarm  tho  origin  and  ra])id  i^rowth  of  an  Institution 
whoso  sole  ohji'ot  is  the  diffusion  of  the*  pure  and  uuadiilte'rated 
Word  of  (tod, — that  Word  which  is  read  and  taui^ht  in  c'very 
Pre)testant  chure  h,  that  whic'h  contains  tin*  i*lonous  truths  that 
cou*»tiiute“  the* joy  and  ri'joierini;”  of  tin*  ('hurch  universal,  that 
witinmt  whic.h  no  Church  won  hi  *e*ver  have  h(*«*n  formt*d,  anil 
witlumt  which  no  Chnre*h  can  eontiiuu*  in  e*\iste*nce  }  No.  'I 
is  loft  to  men  who  lose  siy^lit  of  the  i^rainl  ohjeets  of  tlm  Christian 
dUpenoutioii,  in  their  zeal  to  promote'  w'liat  thvq  f:iiie*y  the 
te'i  ests  of  a  partic'ular  e*ommunitv.  Whefh«*rt1u*  liudv  Martrarel 
Prol  essor  has  or  has  not  so  eieme,  our  roadeu's  sh-dl  judtje 
mod  to  assist  tln*m  in  cemiinij  to  a  decision,  w’e  will  proe-e'fd 
wstii  our  ae*eount  of  l>r.  iMihn'r’s  hook. 

Tin*  following:  is  his  brief  histe»ry  of  tho.  "rand  epiostion 
AM  iiis  !»up(>e>st'd  to  an’ee.t  “  (Jhuivhinitn.'’ 
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•  First,  Dr.  Marsh,  in  his  Address  to  tlie  Senate  of  the  University, 
chose  to  represent  the  constitution  of  the  Bible  Society  as  being  un« 
uvmirable  to  the  distribution  of  the  Prayer-book. — It  was  not  a 
Church'of-Kngland  Saciety :  it  distributed  Bibles  only,  and  not  the 
Liturj'y  :  clmrchmen,  indeed,  miglit  so  far  correct  the  evil,  that  they 
Plight  associate  Prayer.luwks  witli  their  Bibles. — He  addt^d,  that 
churclinR*n  were  increasing  the  importance  of  dis.scnters  by  joining 
with  them,  and  so  might  be  contributing  even  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Kstablished  Church. 


*  I  he  ehurchinen  of  the  Bible  Society,  as  might  well  hi'  ex|M‘Cted, 
repelled  this  invidious  representation  with  an  honest  fervour.  They 
resented  the  insinuation  of  want  of  attachment  to  the  church,  or  of 
iiulisposition  to  its  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Bible,  they  said, 
wa^  the  source  of  frotestant  doctrine ;  and  the  extensive  disperi^ion  of 
it  by  tlie  Bible  Society  wi\s  a  blessing  to  this  country,  and  to  tho 
worhl;  adding,  that  the  Scriptures,  without  the  aid  of  human  pro¬ 
ductions,  were  able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation.  They  fur¬ 
ther  denied,  that,  under  any  circumstances,  the  Bible  could  prove 
liurtful ;  and  to  suppose  this  to  be  possible,  tliey  muintaineu,  sa¬ 
voured  of  l*opish  tenets. 

*  Dr  .Marsti,  instead  of  understanding  this  language  os  it  was 
rraily  intended,  aHects,  in  his  Inquires  to  congratulate  himself  on  a 
discovery  to  which  his  Address,  he  supfioses,  had  led;  namely,  tliat, 
rhurcliuu^  juscitied  Uie  practice  of  neglecting  to  give  the  Prayer** 
book  witli  the  Bible. 

*  But  here,  int>tead  of  laying  his  sliort  Address  to  tlie  Senate  of  the 
university  before  the  public,  along  witli  his  Inquiry,  which  would 
liave  enabled  them  to  judge  who  was  the  aggressor,  and  who  the 
just  complainant.  Dr.  Marsh  prints  an  extract  from  his  sermon  at 
St  Paul's,  and  informs  us,  that  his  Address  **  contains  precisely  the 
same  sentimenU.’*  The  fact  is,  that  the  sermon,  us  far  as  it  goes, 
contains  the  very  same  words ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  calculated  to 
make  the  impression  on  the  public  mind,  which  the  whole  Address, 
taken  in  its  connection,  is  likely  to  do.  The  very  oftensive  part  of 
it  is  almost  entirely  suppress^  ;  and  although,  for  the  temporary 
purpose  of  stiHing  the  growing  zeal  for  an  auxiliary  Bible  Society 
at  Cambridge,  many  copies  of  this  Address  uiay  have  been  circulated 
some  w'eeks  before  the  publication  of  the  Inquiry,  it  w'as  by  no  means 
an  easy  nuUter  to  procure  it  at  the  time  when  the  Inquiry  made  its 
appeirance. 

‘  Our  Inquirer,  instead  of  attempting  to  prove  by  fair  argumen¬ 
tation  (what  was  indeed  im)>08sible  to  be  proved^,  that  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  alone  would  most  probably  make  bad  Churchmen, 
proceeds  to  crowd  many  pages  of  his  book,  in  the  first  place,  with 
diffuse  eulogies  on  the  excellence  and  importance  of  the  liturgy, 
which  no  Churchman  denies ;  and  in  the  next  place,  with  charges 
or  insinuations,  more  or  less  direct,  against  tlie  Cliurchinen  of  the 
Bible  Society,  of  being  disiffectcd  to  their  IVayer-book;  and  with 
surmises  and  conjectures  of  the  political  dai^ers,  which,  he  thinks, 
niiy  probably  ensue  from  tliis  assumed  disaftection. 

*  Never,  in  his  whole  life.  Dr  Marsh  tells  us,  did  he  undertake  to 
wriU;  on  a  subject  which  he  found  so  “  intricate  and  perplexed*'  as 
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the  present.  I  verily  believe  he  found  it  so ;  he  had  the  hardest 
task  in  the  world  to  execute.  He  had  to  iiiukc  out,  that  the  U. 
beral  dUtribution  of  the  genuine  Bible  alone,  by  a  society  of  Chris* 
tians  of  various  denominations,  was  mischievous  in  the  extreme  ;  and 
might  ultimately  tend  even  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Established 
Church.  ‘‘  Ditficile  est  satyram  non  scribere.’* 

‘  When  a  man  has  selected  his  own  road,  through  by-n  ays,  amon|^ 
fens  and  swiunps  and  brambles,  or  has  himself  planted  it  with  briers 
and  thorns  and  thickets,  he  should  not  be  the  hrst  to  complain  that 
he  finds  his  way  “  intricate  and  perplexed, that  he  is  goaded  and 
punctured  in  his  march,  and  that  his  progress  is  impeded,  in  spite  of 
all  his  care  and  circumspection.  Never  did  Dr.  Marsh  meddle  with  a 
subject  so  “  intricate  and  perplexed  !!  ’*  *  pp.  15—19. 

The  Dean  of  ('’arlisle  after  this  snnnnary  exposition,  ])ro<*e(Hli 
lb  lift  the  Lady  Margaret  Professor  imt  of  the  intricacy  and 
perplexity  in  which  he  found  him  ininuMsed  :  and  then  accom¬ 
panies  him  step  by  step  through  the  whole  of  his  eiupiiries.  The 
I)ean  indeed  goes  with  him  into  every  nook,  anti  corner,  and 
lurking  hole,  and  labyrinth,  of  the  ‘  intricate’  argument  and 
does  not  lea\e  him  in  possession  of  a  single  crevice,  lie  ex- 
ptises  his  tpiibbling,  his  insidious  insinuations,  his  censorious¬ 
ness,  his  want  of  logical  acumen:  whether  he  runs  or  creejw, 
soars  or  burrows,  he  is  always  at  his  side:  he  strips  him,  not 
merely  of  the  cobwtdi  covering,  of  his  fallacious  and  tlimsy  rea¬ 
soning,  hut  of  all  the  assumetl  plumes  in  which  he  had  decked 
himself  as  a  critic,  a  mathematician,  and  a  theologian  ;  and 
leaves  him  as  denuded  and  pitiable  an  animal  as  ever  was 
exhibited  in  the  cock-pit  of  controversy. 

There  is  out*  way  in  which  the  labours  of  the  Dean  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  on  the  jiresenl  o(‘casion,  cannot  hut  lx*  pt'culiarly  service¬ 
able  to  the  Ilible'Socii  ty  ;  we  mean  hy  his  lowering  the  autho- 
ritif  of  Dr.  Marsh,  and  thus  limiting  the  miscdiief  which  his 
piiiilications  might  have  otherwise  oc*casioned.  lie  eftects  this, 
not  only  by  retuting  his  reasoning,  ami  controverting  his  pre- 
tendisl  “  facts”  ;  but  by  shewing  that  it  has  usually  lM*en  his 
fortune  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  in  the  several  controversit?s  in 
which  he  has  been  so  forward  to  engage,  and  that  he  has  always 
conduct(*d  them  imhx*orously. 

The  grand  /(ic/  brought  forward  hy  Dr.  ^larsh,  as  our  read¬ 
ers  may  easily  recolhrt,  is  that  there  has  lu*(‘u  a  eonsidera* 
hie  diminution  in  the  printing  and  sale  of  IVayer-hooks,  since 
the  estahlishment  of  tlie  Bible  Society.  Dr.  Marsli  adduced 
tliis  with  great  show  of  amiracy  and  parade  of  documents :  but 
wiieu  bis  evidence  comes  to  be  examineil,  it  appears,  that  he  has 
omif/c^some  very  ess<Mitial  data,  whieb,  when  brought  into  the 
account,  cause  the  halanet*  to  lie  on  the  opponife  side  to  that  in 
which  Dr.  Marsh  bad  thrown  it.  It  is  proved,  u|K)ii  unquestion-, 
able  CNidcuce,  that  upwards  of  11,000  more  Prayer-books  hare 
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In  tTi  printtnl  annually  in  Kiii^laiul,  nince  the  formation  of  this 
jiocictv,  than  were  printed  before  ;  and  that  without  takinij^  into 
the  eitiimite  the  ^reat  inertmse  oiTasioiied  by  the  esiablishment 
of  the  Prayer-book  and  Homily  Soeiety,  a  society,  by  the  way, 
which  doubtless  arose  oat  of  tlie  Bible  Society. 

A^ain  : 

*  Dr.  Marsh  appears  to  triumph  not  a  little  in  what  he  calls  the 
discovery  of  another  fact  ;  and  he  desires  his  reader  to  keep  the  fact 
in  remembrance,  “  that  churchmen  justify  the  omission  of  the  Liturgy 
in  their  distribution  of  the  Bible.’*  ’ 

*  The  request  was  certainly  unnecessary.  The  pretended  fact, 
and  the  unwarranted  censure  lounded  upon  it,  w'ill  not  easily  be  for¬ 
gotten.  •  And  although  I  have  expressed  a  hope  that  our  Inquirer 
may,  on  reflection,  be  sorry  for  the  pan  he  has  acted,  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  fear,  at  least  equivalent  to 
any  hope  that  1  can  entertain.  A  loaded  die  thrown  ever  so  often, 
anil  even  without  art  or  subtilty,  is  sure  to  present  the  same  side 
upwards, — because  it  is  loaded. 

‘  If  the  representations  contained  in  the  Inquiry,  can  possibly  have 
availed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  public  mind,  it  must  be  chiefly 
owing  to  those  clouds  of  obscurity  and  confusion  with  which  the  In¬ 
quirer  has  envelo|>ed  the  subject,  through  the  ambiguous  use  of  the 
expressions  so  often  mentioned,  namely,  distribution  of  the  Bible 
alone,  omission  of  the  Liturgy,  neglect  of  the  Liturgy,  &c.  &c. 

*  Page  atler  page  I  look  in  vain  for  positions  that  are  clear,  for 
argumentation  that  proceeds  straight  forward,  and  for  inferences  that 

I  are  well  connected. 

‘  One  of  the  ablest  controversialists  that  ever  existed  always  ad¬ 
vised  his  friends,  in  their  difficulties  to  raise  but  dust  enough,  and 
they  might  find  a  way  to  get  off  in  the  clouds. 

‘  That  grand  depredator  of  heathen  antiquity,  Cacus,  is  said  to 
have  concealed  himself  a  long  time  in  his  secret  fastnesses,  by  drag¬ 
ging  backward,  and  in  twisted  directions,  his  stolen  cattle  ;  and  it 
is  further  reported,  that  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  disco¬ 
vered,  he  had  the  art  of  defending  himself  by  throwing  out  immense 
vollics  of  hot  smoke  and  fume,  till  at  length  he  was  laid  hold  of  and 
squeezed  to  death  in  the  arms  of  Hercules. 

*  1  know  not  that  I  should  have  ventured  to  amuse  the  reader  with 
the  recollection  of  such  an  odd  story  as  this,  if  Dr.  Marsh  had  not 
set  the  example  of  relieving  a  tiresome  controver^,  by  imagining  a 
iortof  comparison  between  some  friends  of  the  Bible  Society,  and 
Anacharsis  Cloots  and  Peter  the  Hermit.’  pp.  4G— 48. 

Once  more,  the  Proft‘ssor  of  Divinity  having  informed 
his  readers,  at  p.  48,  of  his  Inquiry,  that  a  Calvinist  may  in 
niany  respects,  have  a  great  regard  for  the  Knglisli  Liturgy, 
hut  that  he  cannot  have  much  pain  in  parting  w  itli  it  (as  though 
*uch  men  as  Beveridge,  and  Hooker,  and  J8coft,  could  not  prize 
fhe  Idturgy  equally  with  Professor  Alarsli,)  proceeds  thus  ; 
*  indeed  we  kpww  that  the  English  Liturgy  was  so  ofTensive 
‘  to  the  Calvinists  in  Scotland,  that  the  very  attempt  to  intro- 


‘  <liico  it  iiito  that  country,  |mKhK*<Ml  uvt  insurm'tion,  ulij 

*  (‘ihIimI  with  till*  soltMiiii  loa^iu^  and  <’ov<Mraitt,  to  whirh  tho  tln^. 

*  lisli  (*ul\inists  accodod.  And  tliis  vt*ry  assomhU  of  Dlvub 

*  docluivd  ill  tin*  |>n*l\u-4‘  to  tin*  l)in*i*tory,  that  the  1/ituru^y  ittKi 
‘  in  tin*  (Miiirch  of  Liiiu^land,  ....  had  provrd  an  otlenee  . . 

Onthis,  Dr.  Milner  remarks.  ‘How  tr4*ai*herousare  the  huiMi 
l>as>i4Mis  I  Dr.  Marsli,  if  he  i*an,  and  In*  S4»  4lis|>os4*d,  f^rb 

tin*  I'ahinists  to  |MjW4h*r ;  hut  h*t  not  this  he  done  hy  the  ojifn 
tion  of  such  4*ni^in4*s,  as  are  prohihiti'ii  hy  tin*  iinmutahic  Ia>vit  i 
«*4|nily  ainl  In*  i^iies  4»n  to  priive  most  4leeisiv4*ly,  that  it  wasac? 
the  riiii^lisli  liiturj^y  whieh  tht*n  i:^avi*  so  much  dissatisfactioi, 
ainl  that  Dr.  Marsh  has,  in  r4‘f4*r4*nce  to  this  jioint  of  histori 
e\hihit4*4l  an  4>hseur4*  jumhh*  4)f  mat4*rials  in  such  delusive  «■ 
lourin*;,  as  (Miuhl  init  fail  to  i^ivi*  a  V4*ry  unjust  impression  ^ 
to  tin*  matter  4>f  fact.  II4*  tin*!!  S4*ts  the  int4‘r4*stinu^  circiUB- 
slan4'4*s  4)f  tin*  tim4*s,  t4)  whu'li,  Dr.  Mai*sh,  so  tn\i4iiously  4lirc*ctM 
tin*  att4nition  4)f  his  r4*a4lei*s,  in  tin*  lii>;ht  4>f  ilay  ainl  4d  truth;  m 
4lraws  from  the  whoh*,  tin*  following  C4)ncliisions : 

•  I.  The  <lo\vnfall  of  our  constitution,  hotli  civil  anil  ecclesiastia^ 
not  owin^  to  any  sinele  cause,  hut  to  a  remarkable  concurrence  o* 
causes.  The  conduct  01  Charles  I.  and  of  both  ^the  Houses  of  Pi* 
liaiiicnt,  and  the  decay  of  Christian  practice  and  principles,  bou 
anion^  churchmen  and  dissenters,  notwithstanding  some  splendid 
exc4‘ptions,  greatly  contributed  to  the  mischief. 

‘  ‘J.  One  of  the  first  and  chief  firebrands  was  the  king’s  mi 
attempt  to  lmp4)se  upon  the  Scotch,  hy  his  4>wn  auth.ority*,  not  th 
r.nglish  idturgy,  hut  the  Knglish  Liturgy  mutilated,  and  very  mud 
nioilified  in  tuv4)ur  of  Popery. 

‘  S.  'I’he  profanencss  and  immornlitii*s  of  the  clergy  injure 
their  cre4lit,  and  almost  ruined  their  infiuence,  and  gave  great  ad 
vantage  to  sectarian  enthusla.sm  and  hypocris\ . 

‘  4.  Due  respect  for  the  Liturgy,  and  a  reverent  attention  ti 
forms  and  ceremonies,  must  infallibly  decay  when  these  are  w 
longer  supported  by  a  suitable  C'hristian  practice  of  piety  and  virtue 

‘  3.  The  Church  of  Home  brought  4fest ruction  on  itself  more  by 
the  vices  and  corruptions  of  its  clergy,  than  even  hy  either  its  DB* 
nierous  theoretical  errors,  or  the  folly  and  impiety  which  contami¬ 
nate  its  Missal,  ami4lst  the  excellent  prayers  contained  in  it,  nianyd 
w  hich  have  been  very  properly  retained  in  the  Service  of  the  Churd 
of  Knglnnd. 

‘  ().  It  is  not  true  that  the  4'piscopalian  party  neglected  and  di*- 
paruged  our  Liturgy,  in  any  4»ther  way  tlian  tiiat  which  1  have  stated 
They  did  not  ilisparage  it  as  a  formulary  essential  to  the  eceiesiastied 
constitution  4>f  the  C4)untry  :  nevertheless,  it  is  a  lamentabl  •  tmtk 
that  their  lives  did  not  correspond  with  the  principles  they  profcsied 
Hrrr  was  a  nrfi/txt  iind  a  dlsjHira^nnrnt  oi  the  spiritual  use  of  ibt 
Liturgy,  which  proveil  big  with  mfinite  mischief.  Indeed  t4)omaBj 
ot  the  clergy  ot  tiuise  times  app4*ar  to  have  had  tlieir  minds  inie®* 
only  on  the  political  advantages  of  Uie  etclesiofiticai  wtabiisluaci** 
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Dr.  Marshf  whose  penetrating  eye  sees  political  interests,  and  the 
fufply  of  temporal  wants,  even  in  the  constitution  of  n  society 
n-hich  has  no  other  object  except  that  of  making  Bibles  pleutiful 
and  cheap,  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  observation. 

‘  1  much  deceive  myself  if  the  preceding  reflections  are  not  fully 
supported  by  the  history  of  the  events  of  tlie  great  Rebellion. 

*  Dr.  Marsh  would  have  us  believe  that  there  is  a  striking  resetn* 
blance  between  tlic  events  of  that  period  and  the  proceeding  of  the 
present  Bible  Society  ;  and  one  of  the  circumstances  on  v^ich  he 
appears  to  lay  much  stress  is,  that  a  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  is  accused  of  Popery  because  he  pleads  for  the  Liturgy.  Here 
again,  Difficile  est  satyrum  non  scribere  and  certainly  it  would 
be  difficult  to  forbear  being  satyrical,  if  the  extreme  gravity  and'so- 
Icnmity  with  which  the  parallel  is  supporteil  did  not  rather  awaken 
opposite  sentiments,  and  repress  every  disposition  to  severity.  Alosl 
whut  must  become  of  the  church  ?  Dr.  Marsh,  the  defender,  not 
only  of  Protestantism,  but  of  Protestantism  under  the  right  form, 
the  champion  of  the  church,  is  ungratefully  treated  as  a  Papist  I  I 
hope,  however,  that  when  Dr.  Marsh  shall  actually  be  accused  of 
Poper)',  he  will  be  able  to  defend  himself  better  than  Archbishop 
Laud  did,  when  a  similar  accusation  was  made  against  hiai,  for  alter¬ 
ing  and  new-modelling  the  English  Prayer-book,  so  as  to  make  it  come 
nearer  to  the  Popish  Mass-book*.’  ^p.  P21 — 

The  Dinin  of  (’arlisle,  after  dt^scribin*^  tho  mischiefs  uliich 
Professor  Marsh’s  recent  ]mbllcatijiis  are  calculated  to  produce, 
such  as,  Uie  disunion  of  churchmen,  the  iriitation  of  dis- 
S4*nUTs,  scattering  the  seeds  of  jealousy  bciwecu  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  and  that  at  Bartlett’s  Buildings,  exciting  tlic  suspicion 
that  many  clergymen  have  not  a  due  esteem  for  the  Bible, 
flu*  unnecessary  introduction  of  the  i|UestioH  concenung  Cai- 
▼ini'^m,  tkc.  proceeds  to  answer  such  iiupiirics  thcfo  :  ‘  Who 
Dr.  Marsh  ?  Is  Dr.  Marsh  an  cirdiitnt  divine  r  Has  Dr. 
.Marsh  defended  the  leading  iliKirines  of  Cliristianiiy  with  pe¬ 
culiar  ability  ?  Has  he  f-uc«veded  in  ilhi:-:t rating  them  with 
any  considerable  aciiteiit*«^s  r  itne  he  eid’orced  tlic  practice  of 
them  with  extraordinary  exertions  r’  I  lia  reply  to  these  querii  f*, 
occupying  nearly  100  pages,  contains  a  history  of  some  of  Dr. 
Marsh’s  puldicatioiis,  their  tendency,  their  spirit,  taid  their 
success;  the  whole  furnishing  a  chaplet  of  such  iMiwllheiiiig 
flowers,  as  we  think  was  never  bound  to  the  brow  of  any 
pr(H'i*<liiig  Lady  Margaret  Professor.  We  are  tirst  prccciitod  with 
an  ucconnt  of  his  controversy  with  a  learned  Prelate  of  the  Hngli^i 
(  hureli,  occa.sioned  by.  the  strange  liypotlic*sis,  proposed  in  his 
translation  of  MicUaelis’s  Introdnetion  to  the  New  Tesia- 
mcnl.  Tills  liypoth(*sis  Dr.  ^liliier  evamlnes  wiiii  great  acuteness 


*  .Siiii-e  thi«  vns  written,  the  Rev.  IMi  inat-iptiy  ttA*  lr>>iTn|i|iai»t)y  riaiimil  Ur. 
^f*r5h  a  (Irfi-iHlrr  <*♦'  Popinh  stMilitm  in'*  ;  ami  I  •  *'»y  Uiat  •  ti  thi*. 
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aufl  profundity,  and  points  out  its  main  defects.  The  follo^np| 
quotation  will  pIiow,  that  Dr.  ^larsh’s  manner  of  conducting | 
eoniroyrrsy,  on  that  orca.Mon,  was  not  rery  dissiniiUr  to  tho  wii 
ill  whicli  he  now 


|>ro<Te(Is. 

*  His  HigluHevcremi  Anonymous  Adversary,  in 
that  Dr.  Marsh's  mode  of  answering  was  such  “  os 
carry  his  caubi*  by  much  writing  and  “  to  cover  a  plain  queshOQ 
with  perplexities,  and  to  hide  from  the  reader  the  true  points  ob 
which  it  turns."  And,  again,  that  ^  Mr.  Marsh  has  contrived  to 
rnihurross  the  question  by  dwelling  on  caUateral  circumstances^  by 
introducing  mutter  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  turning  the  argument 
Into  a  |)ersonal  dispute." 

*  Another  most  striking  example  of  similarity  I  perceive  in  those 
nnmerous  passages  of  the  Inquiry,  which  mark  the  self^comntucejkji 
of  the  Inquirer;  his  os/e/t/o/mn  and  dujx)sition  to  anneal  tonis  owa 
penetration ;  his  groat  success,  and  the  singularity  of  nis  achievement!, 
in  literary  concerns  ’  p. 

'riie  Dean  of  Carlisle  next  lays  before  his  readers  Uie  his- 
tor)  uf  a  very  celeliratiul  “  THF.OKr..>i,’'  of  which  it  secnn 
the  Lady  Margaret  Professor  lias  been  apt  to  boast. 

*  I'he  confidence  with  which  the  Inventor  looked  upon  his  theo¬ 
rem,  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  to  his  adver¬ 
sary,  >lr.  'I'ravis.  “  If  you  arc  a  mathematician  as  well  as  a  critic,” 
(says  he,  iu  his  usual  style  of  complacent  superiority)  “  you  wiij 
instantly  perceive  its  truth  ;  and  it  you  arc  unable  to  judge  for 
yourself,  you  have  certainly  mathematical  friends  w  ho  will  inform  you 
that  the  demonstration  is  founded  on  just  principles." 

*  I-ct  the  reader  pause  u  moment  to  consult  his  own  feelings,— 
whether  he  does  not  think  that  a  man  who  uses  such  language  as  thii, 


If 04,  compUin, 
if  he  sought  te 
plain  quesdoQ 


chance  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  these  two 
number  931  S‘2  quintillions -f  257461  quatrillio 
-f  .562499  bill  ions '-f  999991  >  millions  -f  99f)9? 
round  numbers,  us  981 S2  qiiinlillions,  that  is,  ni 
millions  of  millions  of  millions,  to  unity.*  pp.  2^ 

‘  “  I  have  often  hc.nrd,**  savs  Dr.  Black,  in 
quotiMl,  such  arguments  for  xvhat  1  knnv  to  be  no\ 
ing-  this,  and  expressing  my  entire  agreement 
Uisopher,  I  solemnly  protest  against  any  inteni 
to  Dr.  Marsh.  But  such  is  the  fact:^theino 
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prcxiipioiisly  degree  of  probability  being  inferred  from  such  u 

coincidence  of  readings,  I  was  sure  there  must  be  nonsense  somnvherc. 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  tedious  ami  intri¬ 
cate  algebraical  processes  of  Dr.  Marsh.  Probably  tliese  may  be  all 
correct.  I  have  not  so  much  as  examined  the  detail  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  attention.  Besides,  I  trust  T  should  he  ashamed  to  cavil  at 
such  mistakes  in  the  management  of  complex  computations  as  any 
nisn  may  fall  into,  and  which  **  aut  incuria  fudit,  aut  humana  parum 
esvit  natura.'*  My  objection  is  to  the  principle  upon  which  thc^ 
whole  computation  proceeds.’  p.  24-2. 

*  The  reasoning,  in  this  instance,  ought  to  be  analogous  to  that 
of  the  die  with  an  unknown  number  of  sides.  By  casting  this  die 
«  great  number  of  rounds,  each  round  consisting  of  six  casts,  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  die  was  so  far  determined,  that  there  were  five  chanc(;s 
to  one  against  the  coming  up  of  a  white  face  upon  any  single  trial.  In 
like  manner  the  constitution  of  a  number  of  MSS.  in  regard  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  reading  is  supposed  to  be  unknown  ;  and  if  uponexaminingogreat 
number  of  sets  of  these  MSS.  each  set  consisting  of  ten  mSS.  it 
should  turn  out  that'  this  reading  is  almost  always  found  in  some  one 
of  the  ten,  and  in  no  other  ;  or,  if  upon  comparing  the  number  of 
all  the  MSS.  taken  together,  in  which  the  reading  is  not  found, 
with  the  number  of  all  tnose  in  which  if  appears,  there  should  baa 
near  approach  fo  the  ratio  of  nine  to  one,  tne  legitimate  conclusion, 
doubtless  is,  that  on  e^aminiDg  any  other  of  tliese  MSS.  there  ii 
one  chance  in  ten  of  finding  the  said  reading. 

*  Dr.  Marsh  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  after  having  examined 
only  a  single  set  of  the  MSS. 

*  Our  Inquirer,  who  has  set  use  the  example  of  expressing  anxiety 
for  the  honour  of  our  tJnivefsi^,  (“  what  a  notion,**  says  he,  “  will 
men  form  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  !**)  will  allow  me,  in  iny 
turn,  and  in  my  capacity  of  Professor  of  Mathematics,  to  exclaim, 
What  a  notion  will  men  form  of  the  mathematicul  learning  of  our 
University,  when  they  shall  hear  of  the  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity, 
educated  in  the  centre  of' mathematical  and  philosophical  instruction — 
appealing  to  his  mathematical  knowledge,  resting  his  conclusions 
upon  algebraical  processes,  and  yet  reitsoning  prixascly  us  a  person 
would  do,  who,  being  supposed  entirely  witiiout  experience  of  the 
influence  which  climate,  and  season,  and  many  other  causes  have 
upon  the  weather,  and  yet,  desirous  of  forming  some  rules  for 
judging  of  it  from  his  own  future  observations,  should,  with  this 
view,  commence  a  course  of  careful  attention  to  the  variations  of 
the  weather,  and  record  the  facts  for  len  days  successively,  and  upon 
finding  those  ten  days  to  have  been  sll  rainy  days,  except  one, 
should  conclude  that  it  was  nine  to  o^e  that  the  next  day  would  alto 
prove  rainy.’ 

Our  author  procctnlj^,  in  the  la  ;t  place,  to  scrutinize  Dr. 
Marsh’s  tilk?  to  the  character  of  a  gre.it  did  tie  : 

‘  Dr.  Marsh  appears  to  me  to  lay  abundantly  too  much  stress  on 
’-4(*  nicrtii*?  of  Biblical  criticism.  1  do  not  think  that  such  a  depth 
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of  that  kind  of  knowledge,  ns  I  understand  him  to  recommend,  is  at 
all  necessar)'  for  students  in  general ;  not  do  I  think  that  much  time 
spent  by  them  in  such  pursuits  would  be  well  spent ;  especially  at  it 
would  leave  them  too  little  time  lor  the  ^tudy  id*  other  branches  of 
divinity.  I  do  not  think  that  a  minute  and  accurate  investigation  of 
the  various  readings  of  manuscripts,  or  a  scientilic  knowledge  of  the 
grounds  of  preference  in  settling  the  very  In^st  reading  in  all  cases, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  most  important  part  of  divinity.  Ex¬ 
perience  shews,  that  men  may  be  very  know  ing  in  these  things,  and 
yet  be  very  poor  divines  ;  may  spend  their  lives  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  species  of  knowledg»e,  and  yet  he  neither  remarkable  for  the 
soundness  of  their  faith  in  ReveKition,  their  skill  in  apprehending 
its  doctrines,  or  their  zeal  in  enforcing  them  *  pp.  26S,  4. 

•  Dr.  Marsh  perhaps  may  think,  that  the  preaching  and  expound¬ 
ing  of  the  word  of  God,  and  diligently  exhorting  the  people  to  an 
observance  of  Christian  duties,  however  useful  these  parochial  era-  | 
ployments  may  be,  scarcely  merit  the  name  ot  the  Stucly  of  Divinity. 
On  the  other  nand,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents  ^as  he  terms  them)  should  insinuate  to  him  that  Biblical  cri¬ 
ticism  IS  a  subject  on  wliich  a  person  of  tolerable  attainments  and 
plausible  address  may,  in  a  little  time,  and  with  no  great  depth  of 
learning,  compose  a  few  superficial  lectures,  extracted  from  various 
prefaces,  and  prolegomena  of  authors,  especially  from  those  of  the 
laborious  German  writers,  which  may  appear  sufficiently  specious 
and  imposing  to  those  w  ho  are  scarcely  acquainteil  wdth  such  sub¬ 
jects  ;  but  that  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth,**  to  under¬ 
stand  the  doctrines  of  the  Bibles  and  to  apply  them  with  judgment 
and  effect  according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  men  in  various 
parishes  and  congregations,  is  divinity  indeed — is  that  which  indeed 
merits  the  dignified  name  ;  and  that  to  do  all  this  well,  requires 
length  of  time,  sobriety  of  thought,  \Vith  much  pious  zeal  and  prac¬ 
tical  observation.*  pp.  2(57—8. 

Sentiments  likt'  these  are  worthy  of  a  dignified  clergyman  of 
the  church.  Wo  add  only  one  extract  more. 

‘  In  regard  to  such  questions  as,  “  Who  has  done  most  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  study  of  the  Bible  ?”  and  again,  “  Is  Dr.  Marsh  an  emi¬ 
nent  divine?**  I  conceive,  aficr  what  I  have  said,  there  can  bs 
little  difficulty.  l‘or  it  happens  in  this  case  as  in  many  others,  that 
all  obscurities  and  ambiguities  vanish  ns  soon  as  the  terms  of  the 
inquiry'  arc  clearly  stated.  Never  yet  have  I  heard  a  single  person 
contend  that  Dr.  Marsh  w'iis  “  mighty”  in  the  doctrines  of  the 

Scriptures  ;**  or  that  he  w'as  cither  skilful  or  industrious  in 
making  men  wise  unto  salvation.  He  tells  us*,  that  he  has  fre¬ 
quently  tried  our  Liturgy  and  .Articles  of  Faith  by  the  test  of  the 
Scriptures.  1  wish  that  among  his  various  writinjjs  there  w*as  to  be 
found,  for  our  instruction,  a  single  discour.'ie  or  dissertation  on  any 
important  doctrinal  subject.  But  as  I  am  not  aware  of  this,  1  shall 
content  myself  with  .simply  observing,  that  in  the  two  or  thrH 
•pccimens  which  I  remember  of  Dr.  .\ I :irsh*s  divinity,  delivered  in 
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the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary’s,  I  had  to  ianicnt  what  I  thought  an  erro¬ 
neous  conception  of  a  most  essential  article  of  our  faith,  and  also  a 
raurepresentation  of  a  divine  who  is  well  known  to  Imve  maintained 
tt  with  singular  zeal  and  perseverance. 

‘  In  fact,  the  attention  of  Dr.  Marsh  hat  been  drawn  to  thinn 
very  dift'erent  from  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Scripturet,  and  their 
application  to  practice  ;  and  J[  am  persuaded  he  has  yet  much  to 
learn,  before  he  can  convince  any  person  who  looks  into  evidences. 
:uid  ventures  to  judge  for  himself,  that  he  is  either  an  eminent 
illviiie,  or  that  he  has  much  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  sound 
MTiplural  knowledge. 

*  1  cannot  conclude  this  head  better  than  in  the  words  of  the 
Kigbt  Kev.  anonyiuous  Author  of  the  Remarks  before  quoted — 

“  l"pon  tlie  whole,”  says  he,  “  it  will  be  thought,  I  trust,  that  1 
speak  moderately,  when  I  say  only,  that  Mr.  Marsh  takes  too  much 
uaon  hinidolf.” 

We  may  now,  we  helit^ve,  spare  ourselves  the  lahoiir  of  add¬ 
ing  fill  tlier  n  iiiarks,  and  leave  (he  dei'isioii  of  this  question  to 
III**  jndgemeid  of  liie.  ]uddic.  Indeed,  we  should  not  have  ex- 
liMided.  this  urilole  to  so  great  a  length,  hut  for  two  reasons. 
First,  hocau.Mi  Dean  of  (>aiTisle,  though  one  of  the  best  * 
vcliol  irs,  OIK'  of  iiie  In  vt  inathematicians,  and  (as  we  have  al¬ 
ways  uiKlrrsiood)  OIK'  of  tin*  best  men  now  living,  has  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  his  h»ng  sustained  aad  inereasing  infirmities,  Ironi 
being  mu  r/i  known  to  the  world  as  an  author;  ami,  therefore, 
demands  a  more  n’speetful  atbmtion  when  he  st('(»s  from  the 
rclircmeut  of  his  college  :  and  secondly,  because,  unless  tin* 
Lady  Margaret  Professor  is  determined  to  exhibit  himself  a 
living  comnu'nl  *ry  upon  IVoyerhs  xwii.  2*2.,  we  coiiccivi;  this  is 
the  last  time  w**  h  ive  to  meniion  his  name  as  an  ojqNment  * 

t*>  the  British  and  roreigu  Bihl<*  So(‘iety. 


Art.  XII.  On  Lite  Sucrijicr  of  Chnst  ;  its  ^(itnre^  roliu  ,  and  EjJxcoQy  : 
a  Discourse  delivered  at  the  llcv.  G(?orgc  Ikirdci ’s  Mecting-iiousc, 
March  II,  lSl!i,  to  the  Patrons  and  Studculs  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenting  Academy  at  Ilomcrton.  With  cidjigcmenta  and  a 
Siinpleiucnt  of  Notes  and  lllubtratioiis.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D. 
8vo.  pp.  iv.  91.  Price  3s.  Conder.  1813. 

|F  any  doctrine  of  our  lioly  religion  possess  a  ]>eculiar  and 
pre-eminent  importance,  it  is  that  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  interesting  fUscourse.  No  doctrine  Is  more  frequently  or. 
tlistinctly  exhibited  in  the  sacred  volume,  or  is  more  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  harmony  and  (‘(feet  of  the  entire  system  of  divine 
(ruth.  Its  intimate  coimeetion  witli  the  scope  and  design  of 
the  Mosaic  economy  ;  its  prominence  in  the  records  of  pro- 
ubrtic  and  apostolic  teslinioiiy  ;  and  its  moral  iiiHuenceoo  tbc 
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hearts  an«l  comliiet  of  all  who  receive  it,  rciuler  it  of  vitil 
consoqueuee  to  the  (’hristiaii  rt»vela(ion,  and  to  our  individuil 
interest  in  its  hh‘ssini;s.  I  he  importanc  e  of  the  doctrine  mi) 
be  asc'ertuined,  not  only  by  the  vkwvs  of  its  advocates,  hut 
the  opposition  of  its  emmiies.  Aware  cd’  the  snbsc'rvieney  «l 
scriptural  phraseology  to  its  support,  they  employ  all  the  artk 
fices  of  sophistic'al  explanation,  to  adapt  that  phraseology  to 
their  reduced  and  t'vasive  opinions.  Propositions  are  throwi 
into  the  crucible  of  criticism,  that  they  may  be  mcltc*d  doiti, 
and  assume  a  convenient  sliaju',  to  suit  their  dextrous  ambi- 
guitu*8.  Recourse  is  had  to  figures  of  spcech---tlcwish  allu- 
sions---accommodations  to  existing  prc'jmlices — and  sundry 
occult  methods  of  c*oiistniction.  IJut  all  will  l>o  in  vain,  as 
long  as  honesty,  candour,  and  good  stuise  exist  in  the  world; 
for  let  these  dispositions  accemipany  an  inquirer  to  the  study 
of  revelation,  confirmed  as  its  discoveries  are,  by  notices  of 
facts  existing  in  ancient  and  modern  time's,  by  fragments  of 
remott*  tradition,  by  religious  usage's  amongst  idolatrous  nations 
and  by  the  iinpossiblity  of  accounting  for  these  traditions  and 
usages  without  referring  to  the  Scripture's  ;  and  wc  feel  no  he¬ 
sitation  in  asserting,  inde|H'ndently  of  still  surer  grounds  of 
confidence,  that  liic  doctrine  of  ricarious  sacrijice  will  be  ever 
retained  in  the  Christian  world,  as  the  primary  characteristif 
peculiarity  of  our  holy  religion. 

The  discourse  bclbrc  ns  forms,  we  think,  a  vahialile  supple¬ 
ment  to  tire  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  IMagce,  to  which,  somewhil 
more  than  a  year  ago,  wc  had  the  pleasure  of  directing  the  at* 
tention  of  our  readei*s.^  As  f;ix  as  the  question  can  be  de¬ 
termined  by  criticism  and  facts,  well  supported  and  authenti¬ 
cated,  the  disquisitions  of  Dr.  Magt'r'  have  set  it  at  rest  for 
ever ;  and  indeed  it  is  on  such  ground,  perhaps,  that  its  ad¬ 
versaries  in  mrulcrn  times  can  In*  most  successfully  ca- 
counteretl.  Those  first  principles  on  which  a  theological  via* 
dication  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  is  founded,  are  to  he 
themselves  defended  and  estahlishcd.  The  points  at  which  the 
reasonings  of  opponents  in  this  case  commeuce,  are  widely  re¬ 
mote  frciii  each  other,  ami  the  data  of  appeal  have  never  beer 
precisely  determined  ami  miiliiully  acknowledged.  Tlic  parties 
difier  essi'iHially  in  their  views  of  the  character  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  Cod— -tlie  authority  of  Revelation — the  province  of 
human  rcason--*>un(l  the  relative  importance  of  the  doclriiies 
whidi  form  tlie  subjects  of  discussion.  Is  it  surprising  thattiK 
lurthcr  tliey  proceed,  the  distance  of  se)>aration  increases  r  Itis 
however  such  a  divergence,  as  illustrates  most  satisfactorily 
the  radical  scepticism  of  iheir  generalising,  ami  tlie  identity  ol 
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IniixWrn  Sooiiiiaiiisin  with  phllosoplilcul  iiiritieritv.  Their  rea- 
>anin<J<  vire  the  rrasonin^^i  of  a  spirit  uiisubduect  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  ot‘  Scripture,  and  uniiiHueiiced  by  its  holy  and  huiiihlinn^ 
1}  uriuciph^*  Still  they  are  nominally  Christians,  and  when  uU- 
able  to  bend  the  plain  decisive  assertions  of  the  bible  to  their 
purpose,  they  avail  themselves  of  fallacious  criticisms,  and  du- 
^  bious  or  |K.‘rverted  statements  of  facts.  I'lie  obscure  docu- 

!  infuts  of  ecclesiastical  history  arc  pressed  into  their  service  ; 

^  tnd  that  lioma^e  is  paid  to  the  douhtful  meaning  or  disputed 

fij  pMSS^es  of  an  ancient  Father,  which  is  never  rendered  to  the 

**  clear  and  obvious  declarations  of  Scripture.  But  even  hero 

t*  !  tJieir  usual  ill  success  attends  tliem ;  and  after  the  triumphant  re- 
7  searches  of  Horsley  and  Ma^ee  it  must  be  a  des{)erate  cause 
u  \  iudecd,  wliich  Hies  for  refu^  to  such  feeble  and  inadequate 
:  expedients  as  “  criticism  and  the  Fathers  1** 
hSf  In  the  “collation”  of  coincidences  and  diflerences  betwemi 
^  ^  Dr.  Magee  and  Dr.  Smith,  the  latter  introduces  the  following’ 
^  i  judicious  I  cmark  on  the  work  of  tlie  former. 

^  ‘  To  theological  sentiments,  distinct  from  the  general  subject,  Dr. 

M.  h;is  but  sparing  and  brief  allusions  :  so  that  it  would  be  presump- 
^  tuous  to  form  a  decided  opinion  as  to  his  approval  of  the  views  of 

^  ('hristian  doctrine,  advanced  in  these  pages,  or  his  dissent  froia 

it  them.  1  fear,  however,  that  some  passages  in  his  work  indicate  a 

ir  material  ditference  from  those  views  which  I  think  it  my  duty  to 

maintain  upon  the  real  value  of  the  Redeemer’s  6acriBce,-r^U  re- 
^  laiioD  to  the  moral  attributes  and  government  of  God. — its  connec- 
tion  with  the  divine  nature  of  Christ, — its  elHcacy^and  its  applica- 
lion.’  p.  IX). 

>  On  these  im{K)rtaut  subjects  we  fetd  happy  in  expressing  our 
i.  cordial  concurrence  with  the  learned  author  of  the  l>Lscour9e. 


Jf  *  A  facrijice  (says  Dr.  Smith),  properly  so  called,  is  the  solemn  in¬ 
i’  Hiction  ot  deatli  on  a  living  creature,  generally  by  effusion  of  its 

|.  blood,  in  a  way  of  religious  worship  ;  oud  tlie  presenting  of  this  act 

|.  to  the  Deity,  us  u  supplication  for  the  pardon  of  sin,  ana  a  supposed 

mean  of  compensation  for  the  insult  and  injury  thereby  offered  tf 
hii  majesty  and  government.*  (p.  d.) 

i-  This  detinitiou  is  illustrated  at  some  Iciigth,  and  convincing 
i»  arguments  are  adduci^l  to  prove-— that  the  anciejit  rite  of  sa¬ 
ps  i  ritice  was  a  syinholical  action- --that  sacrifici*s  had  a  designed 

)•  kignilicanc) ,  and  wei*e  intended  as  a  spetdi^s  of  Nymbolieal  Ian  * 

of  guuge  to  convey  to  the  iiTiml  most  im)Hirtant  tumtiinenta. 

w  ‘  Ut  US  (observes  the  Doctor)  in  imagination  vievr  the  strik* 
K  mg  scenery  of  a  Patriarchal  or  Levitical  sacrifice.  A  victim  is  se- 

»  lecteil,  the  best  of  the  Hock  or  the  herd,  without  blemish  or  d^ect. 

h  U  is  brought  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord ;  iu  life  blood  floiri  upoa 

ol'  ibo  ground;  it  is  divided,  and  burneil  with  tire;-r-whUe  the  conacioui 

^‘untr  his  ow  n  de^rt  and  pr^yg — “  Nq^,  Q  Lprd,  I  h|iv#isinsrd, 
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I  have  cominittcil  iniijuity,  I  have  rebelled  :  thus  and  thus  have  I  don^  ‘ 
hut  1  return  in  repentance  to  thy  presence;  and  ho  this  my  expiation.*’* 
(/Ould  it  have  been  diflicuit  to  perceive  the  solemn  meaning?  of  ti* 
sii^niticaiit  aetit)ii  •  Or  was  it  possible  for  a  serious  and  thinking  mine 
to  avoid  rt cognizing  and  ileeply  feeling  principles  such  as  these?- -  I 
that  sin  is  an  ofi'ence  again^t  the  blessed  (iod,  most  lieinous  in  its  en 
nature,  aggravated  in  1t>  inseparable  though  varying  circumstiinco, 
and  absidutely  iiK-»uiVerahle  hefoi  e  his  fioly  presence  — that  the  e88«. 
lial  righteousness  of  Jeliovah  renders  it  necessary  aial  iuevitiible  tlw 
sin  should  he  punislie.l : — that  deatlt  in  all  its  tremendous  meaning  tU. 
extent  is  the  proper  punishment  of  sin: — that  the  sinner  is  totalh 
unable  by  any  p<»wers  or  resources  of  his  own,  to  escape  the  puniA. 
ment  due  to  his  offences yet  that  Ood  is  lull  of  mercy,  and  graciouih  * 
willing  to  pardon  the  guilty  offender: — that  the  way  of  pardon  ii| 
through  the  substitution  and  sufferings  of  a  piacular  victim  ; — andtht^ 
on  the  part  of  the  suitor  for  pardoning  nierev,  ti.cre  must  be  such i 
proprietorship  in  the  victim,  as  to  create  a  beneficiary  interest ; ‘lac 
suen  a  moral  disposition  as  cordiidly  accpiiesces  in  the  punitive  acts  of 
divine  justice.’  pp  13,  15.  4 

These  rcasoidiig.s  are  ajipluHl  to  the  svierifiee  of  (’hrist ;  aadf 
the  doctrine  of  vieariovis  suhstitution  is  most  happily  siimxiiy 
by  acri])<iire  testimony,  and  forcible  arijnmeiifatioii.  CitatioB^  ^ 
from  till*  Old  and  New  'restament  are  adduced  to  jirovc, 

‘the  ancient  sacrifices  were  intendetl  to  represtutt  the  greulpi 
work  for  which  the  Messiah  was  expeete<l and  ‘  that  the  ob*V| 


jeet8  of  which  those  sacrifices  Were  only  dcidarutive,  wererenll), 
eftected  hy  the  saei  ifiee  of  (Mn  ist.  'rhese  ohjeets  are  specified  to 
he — the  manifestation  of  important  trutlis  resj)ecting  the  |H*r-E 
feetions  and  ij^ovcrnment  oi'(h)d — that  Jesus  Christ  sustained K 
the  t^uilt  and  punishment  of  sin— -and  the  satisfaction  resultincr 
to  the  public  honour  of  the  divine  ufo\ eminent  hy  the  sacrifice olfe 
Christ.  'I'his  discussion  of  tfic  nature  ami  d(*sign  of  Christ’i| 
sacrifice  is  followed  l»y  some'  profound  ami  interesting  ohsicr- 1 
vations  on  its  pro|H'r  value.  It  is  obvious  that  we  may 
thoris4*d  to  pronoune«'  tlnitto  be  r(r/i/o/>/e,  and  infinitely  valnahk,^ 
when  no  inforiuatioii  of  which  we  are  possessed,  would  enable  le 
to  ase«*rtaiii  tlie  proper  metaphysical  cause  of  the  value  in  quos* 
tioii  :  and  to  those  who  ohjeet  Xot\\c  fact  of  Christ’s  sacrifitt 
that  tlu'v  know  not  /loie  it  can  be  etViencious,  this  remark  isM 
appropriate*  answer  Hut,  admitting  the  doctrine,  of  sacrifice,  it  bf 
eomes  an  impiiry  of  no  small  magnitude— -what  are  thccircua- 
.stanees,  or  what  is  tlie  eircuuistanee,  out  of  which  arises  the 
true  pro|>er  value  of  the  Uedeemer’s  sacrifice  Doca.  it  resttk 
merely  from  divine  appointment  or  from  some  iuhtrent  intrinitc 
dignity  in  the  saerifiee  itsidf  r  If  it  arise  iiiendy  from  tlie  col* 
stitiition  of  things,  the  arbitrary  arrangements  of  Deity,  why* 
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it  described  in  the  sacred  volume  as  the  onl^  expedient  by 
which  the  eluiius  of  justice  and  the  exercise  of  mercy  could 
J)i' harmonised  ?  Why  is  it  said,  that  (jod  spared  not  \\\^ 
own  Sou?”  a  phra?e  conyeyini^  very  naturally  the  implieationy 
tial  if  any  otht'r  method  of  satisfaction  could  have  been  devised, 
h  woulil  iiave  been  adopted.  There  must  therefore  have  been 
in  the  siovilice  itself,  somethim^  absolutely  pevuliar^  on  which 
all  its  value  and  ertie  icv  depi*nded.  ‘  I'lie  thcf.  and  kssf.n tial 
Deity  of  Christ  is  that  relative  consideration,  which  confers  its 
OWN  dii^nity  upon  the  constituted  person  of  tlie  Messiah,  and 
U|K)n  his  whole  mediatorial  work.'  (p.  51.) 

‘  In  my  rrbst  serious  estimation,*  continues  Dr.  Smith,  ‘  and 
jnav  1  presume  to  say,  ader  no  careles3  or  precipitate  in(]uiiy — . 
the  pill^tr  and  j^round  ot  truth  is — “  the  mystery  of  godliness;”  it  is 
the/iV/«^  (ioil  who  was  mnnitestod  in  the  desh,  and  .stamped  his 
own  glory  upon  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  Hoiu  this  ed'ect  w*iis 

4r«iluced;  how  the  Saviour’s  divine  nature  eonveyed  its  own  in* 
aite  value  to  the  obedience  and  siiHerings  of  “  the  tlesh,”  the  Im* 
nianiulure, — it  is  no  objection  or  difficulty  witli  me  tq  heiieve  that 
iHL/inL  cant\ot  knvm,  1  should  rather  think,  it,  a  presumption  against 
Ony  sentiment  which  respected  the  mode  of  t!i.*  Deity  .s  existence 
and  agency  tliat  it  contained  nothing  but  wliat  was  perl'eetly  plain  to 
p-jr  mental  perceptions.  Hut  wo  may  s'lew  the  re..souableiiess  of  u 
doctrine,  and  rebut  the  cluirge.s  which  rashness  or  profaneness  may 
throw  out  against  it,  witlmut  overstepping  the  boundary  prescribed 
to  our  feeble  and  fallen  faculties.  With  deference  theretbre,  1  suhtnit 
to  your  candid  iniiuU some  consideration^,  npt,  1  t^ust,  unauthorised 
l)y  scripture  and  reitsun. 

‘  1.  The  assumption  of  human  nature  by  the  eternal  word,  who  is 
(iod  was  the  act  of  an  infinite  min<l,  knowing,  intending,  and  con- 
U'lnplaling,  all  the  results  of  that  act  of  assumption  through  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  designed  humiliation  and  for  ever  Consequently  as  the 
i^ctual  assumption  of  human  nature,  was  the  first  result  of  the  Om- 
nijiotent  will,  so  the  same  act  or  volition  must  cfiually  have  carried 
forwards  and  coiiununieaVcd  its  original  Divine  value  to  h|I  llie  sub¬ 
sequent  moral  and  mediatorial  acts  of  the  incarnate  J:i:ivioar  *2,  'I’bo 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures,  in  his  person  was  constant 
and  invariabh*.  T.*.e  Scriptures  atford  us  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
Me>si.ih’s  human  nature,  though  retaining  always  its  osentiul  pro¬ 
perties,  had  ever  a  separate  i^absist  jiice.  To  the  mother  of  Jesus  it 
V'os  announced,  “  'fhe  holy  being  wliich  is  born  of  ihec  shall  be  called 
the  Mqnof  (iod;”  and  according  to  ihc  prophetic  <leclaration,  a.s  soon 
|u  ^lu‘ world  could  say,  “unto  us  a  child' is  tiorn,”  so  soon  was  \t  the 
fact  ih.u  his  name  was  called,  “the  >»onderlul,  the  Couusellor,  the 
Mig  hty  G(id  !’*  .t  was  tlie  Mediator  in  his  wiiole  per.*on  that  acted  lor 
thcKulvation  of  men  ;  though  it  was  imp<»ssiblj  that  the  Divine  nature 
could  be  subject  to  suftermg.  From  these  two  positions,  /  infer  a 
tliir  I,  whicii  j  venture  to  propose  as  an  uiiexeeptionabie  mode  of 
•bating  this  imporUmt,  though  protbuiid  an  I  diiiieult  subject.'  J.  All 
i‘e  ur  s  of  t>jr  Lord  Jtsus  Christ,  that  were  pli\sicai  or  merely  iu- 
Vol.  i  " 
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Ifllectiial,  were  acts  of  his  human  nature  alone,  being  necessary  te 
|he  subsistence  of  a  human  nature  ;  but  all  his  moral  acts  and  all  the 
pnoral  qualities  of  complex  acLs,'  or,  in  other  terms,  all  that  he  did  ia 
gnd  for  the  execution  ofhjs  m^^diatorial  office  and  work, — were  iin. 
pressed  with  the  essential  dignity  and  moral  value  of  his  Divine  pe^ 
lection.  1  ccwnot  decline  to  observe  how  close  and  important  is  tbt 
connection  between  the  two  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian  si^siem^ 
the  Deity  and  the  atonement  of  Christ,  I’hey  yield  mutual  illustrutioa 
and  support;  and  neither  can  be  con>istently  held  without  the  other.** 

There  is  a  slight  shade  of  scholastic  obscurity  thrown  around 
pome  parts  of  this  statement  which  renders  the  meaning  not 
very  obvious;  but  in  the  general  sentiment,  that  it  is  the  union 
of  deity  with  liumunity  in  the  person  of  Mediator,  that  connnur 
nicates  infinite  value  t,>  all  the  Kedeemer's  mediatoiTdl  obedh 
f'lice,  we  most  devoutly  coincide  with  Dr.  Smith  ;  and  we  are 
ha[q)y  to  find  him  hearing  so  dtH'isive  a  testimony  in  favour  of 
this  gr.nnl  and  momentous  doctrine.  On  the  subject  of  tlia 

Person  of  CMirist’*  we  expect  erelong  to  meet  w  ith  an  elubo* 
rate  examination,  from  the  author  of  this  discourse  ;  and  wt 
bail  this  “note  of  preparation’*  with  our  cordial  applause. 
Wc  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  divinity  of  fh6 
Saviour  us  occupying  the  central  place  in  the  systisn  'of  trulh^ 
to  which  alj  its  parts  are  subordinate — which  binds  them  in 
sacred  concord,  and  gives  tliem  radiance  and  life  ami  vigour. 
Abandon  this  sublime  peculiarity,  and  the  holy  hai  inoititvs  ar^ 
broken, the  glory  becomes  dim,  and  the  light  of  salvation  is  extin¬ 
guished  for  ever.  From  conscitmlious  conviction,  wefeel  dis'p 
posed  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  recording  our  humble 
attachment  to  these  “  heading  docti  iiies  **  of  (^’hristianity  ;  and 
it  is  this  conviction  that  has  led  us  to  notice  and  coinniend  the 
learned  and  judicious  discOui’so  before  us.  Shall  we  be  for¬ 
given,  howevcT,  for  venturing  to  (piestion  the  pro|»riety  of  thos^ 
ircquent  variations,  from  the  authorized  and  e.stahlishcd  trans^ 
lation,  which  occur  iu  the  texts  of  Scripture  cited  by  Dr, 
3ndth.  We  doubt  nqt  the  possibility  and  desirableness 
emendation  in  many  pus::ages  of  our  old  Fi.*gli«h  version  ;  bnf 
the  criticism  of  modern  times  has  assumed  so  fastidious  a  cha-r 
racter,  and  the  liberty  ()l*eorrectin^  is  so  frequently  u.sed  “fqr 
a  cloak  of  malieiousness,”  that  we  think  it  advisable  not  to 
depart  from  the  |>hraseology  and  terms  of  our  venerable  trans^ 
lation,  unless  the  error  he  obvious  and  important.  Thoologiaiw 
ol  the  present  age  seem  rajiidly  transforming  into  scholiasts 
find  sciolists  ;  and  the  minute  and  elaborate  frilling  of  verbal 
critieisni,  altering  for  the  sake  ‘of  altering,  when  no  object 
pfiitijity  whatever  is  gained,  seems  f,o  he  the  occupation  aii^l 
luania  of  the  day.  iu  this  censure  wc  are  far  from  intciuliiH 
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Smith’s  Discourse  on  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ, 

to  implicate  tho  exoelltMU  author  of  this  discourse,  having,  ori 
(111*  contrary,  been  much  gralitied  l)y  the  general  scope  and 
tciidcncy  of  his  critical  “  notes  and  illustrations.”  We  would 
luofeover  advert  to  the  spirit  and  temper  of  this  publication,  aJi 
demanding  our  special  notice.  It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Smith  is 
not  the  mere  professional  advocate  of  tlie  doctrine  of  sacritice. 
Jle  feels  its  importance.  His  reasonings  and  appeals  arc  imbued 
with  tlie  fervor  and  devotidh  of  his  mind.  He  writes  like  one, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  Speculative  conviction  of  tlie  truth,*  is 
(•oiiscioiis  of  its  holy  and  happy  inllueUce  ;  and  who;  from  the 
trial  and  proof  of  its  value,  is  ardently  concerned  to  “  pei*suade 
men.” 

la  several  parts  of  the  discourse  and  the  appendix,  the  author 
snceessfiiily  exjmses  those  misrepresentations  of  the  doctrine 
of  atonement  which  have  been  given  by  its  frieitds,  and  of 
Vvhich  its  enemies  willingly  avail  tlieniselves.  The  terms—- 
.**  guilt-— satisfaction— punislimeiit,”  are  accurately  ex¬ 

plained  ;  and  the  sophistry  of  Sociiiiau  criticism  is  acutely 
detected.  Oil  the  subject  of  the  extent  of  Christ’s  deaths 
alVeclinir  the  Arminiaii  controversy,  there  is  an  excellent 
pa'isage  in  the  o>^i\\  page,  which  we  would  commend  to  the 
particular  attention  of  systematie  thinkers  on  both  sides  of 
die  (jiiestion.  ^Ve  shall  close  oni*  notice  of  this  able  and  learned 
discourse',  l»y  inserting  the  concluding  paragrajdi. 

‘  Some  carelessly  disregard  this  grand  truth,  or  professedly  diai* 
bflieve  it.  Ihit  have  they  taken  caro  to  understand  what  this  doctrine 
really  is?  Have  they  attended  to  it  with  the  serious  diligence  which 
It  demniul.s  ?  Have  tliey  scrutinized  its  evidence  and  tendency  with 
impartiality  and  prayer,  with  a  sense  of  their  accountablcncss  as 
trealufes,  an<l  of  their  humiliating  condition  as  sinners  ?  “  O  that 

they  wore  wise^  that  they  understood  this!”  O  that  they  would 
liiillduli^'  search  into  the  niotivcrs  of  their  culpable  inattention,  the 
secret  s|)rings  of  their  disbelief!  Are  there  no  criminal  passions;  no 
irreligious  prejudices,  which  indispose  them  to  the  search  ?  Is  thera 
Tio  pride  of  fancied  virtue,  or  of  imagined  superiofity  of  discernment : 
— no  unwillingness  to  concede  the  painful  charge  of  sirt  and  guilt  and 
ruin,  which  this  doctrine  presupposes  ;  no  reluctance  to  admit ’thitt 
i*n  is  that  uhuiterable  and  flagitious  evil,  wliich  on  thc.se  principles  it 
mugt  he;  no. secret  dislike  to  those  humiliating  reflections,  that  entire 
self  ronunciatfon,  and  those  strict  oliligations  to  holiness  which  MUsl* 
be  felt  by  him  who*  truly  receives  C  lirist  as  his  w  ksdoni  and  righ- 
teousnesis  SHnctification  and  redempthin  ?  The  day  is  conring, 
which  shall  declare.  Amidst  the  awful  developemcnts  of  tliat  day, 
ni.iv  our  “  f.iith  be  found  unto  praise  and  glorv  aud  honour,  wi  the 
appearing  of  Jesus  Christ !  ”  '.p.  63,  i'AVj 
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will  l)P  publish^  (Iwlopica! 
TraviU  ill  ftoim-  Parts  of  f>ani'€*,  Swit- 
tt  rinti'l,  and  CttMinaiiy.  By  J*  A.  1)« 
l.tiC,  F.'q.  F  n.  S.  Tran'-I.itrtl  from  the 
Ir  n<  h  M.tiniM’iipt.  In  ^2  \ol«.  Svn,  and 
il.u»tiati-d  bv  two  tnfiOprapbical  Maps. 

Sliortlv  will  be  iMibItshed  in  4  rols. 
^vo.  A  Treatise  i*n  Alprbra,  in  Prac¬ 
tice  and  Thetiry,  m«  th«wlic.illy  arranged 
ill  1  wo  ParU,  and  adapted  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Stale  of  the  Science ;  toge  b«T 
niih  Note^  and  lllnst rations,  contaming 
a  great  variety  of  Particnlarw  r«  lating 
to  the  Itisc'Oteiics  an*!  Inipmveiin‘nt!i 
that  bai«‘  Im  en  made  in  this  Branch 
of  Atuilytis.  By  John  Ronnycoslle,  Pro- 
ftasor  ul  Malhi  niaii'-s  in  Hie  Koyal 
Military  Acatictny,  XVi  olwrich. 

Shortly  aill  be  piiblishetl,  elegantly 
rihted  in  ini{>erial  Quarto  (d*dit‘atcd, 
y  Pertii*t«inii,  to  hla  Royal  Highcess 
the  Pr.nce  K*  uriit)  llisioiic.ll,  Military, 
aiid  Picturesque  < thserxailons  on  Por- 
Inp.al ;  illiisinteil  by  nnmenais  colrmri-d 
View's,  and  aiitln'Olic  IM.iiis  of  nil  the 
Siege*  ami  Batlle^  foiigbl  ’U  the  Peiiin- 
aula,  dnr'iif  the  •,iiT»cnl  War,  By 
tJioige  luuidin.rnn,  (’aptiiin  in  the 
t'orps  of  HovjI  I’.ng’n*  ers,  Mcaten.mt- 
I'oloiiel  in  the  '•aTUc  t.'orps  in  the  S<*r- 
vice  of  Spiin,  witu  Brevet -rank  ol  Co¬ 
lo  .e'. 

Shmtiy  will  be  pnbiiah»-il.  Vigilance, 
a  Connie* balnroM'  u>  p.ist  Cutn'easions 
ainl  a  Preieollte  of  liiture  Prodig.*- 
Iity,  ri'Cituimendc'tl  in  TwoCbarpes  and 
a  Idler  to  ll-e  Ckricv  W  the  Uuic*  se 
of  l>urh.iiii,  A  n«'w  liditiun  with  a  Pie- 
taec,  in  Reply  to  Mr.  I.ingard’s  I  retace. 
By  Shute  Btshofi  of  Ihirltani. 

'Ihe  Sob^ciibers  L.  tl..’  Bi'di'h  Gal¬ 
lery  of  Portraits  are  rispeetlHlly  in- 
tormcit,  that  the  Foiitt«*enlb  .Smnu'r 
of  that  Woik  ii  J»v*wf  ready  lui'  deli- 
\iiy;  rimtaining.  the  Right  Hon. 
I  urd<H\uvi!le  Lvv«<uu  Guucr ;  Adaiiral 


Sir  Saniitrl  iiood,  K.  B.  the  Hon.  A)«si 
amtcr  Fiasir  Tyticr,  Ia»rd  AWotb 
houMl*'*',  Bciiiimin  West,  F.sq.  Pifi 
sidt  lit  of  the  Itoy.al  Acailemy  ;  Oi-orfi 
Chalmers,  F.>q.  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.  aid  . 
the  l.ste  (jeorge  Colmaii,  K&q.  with  Bd*  ^ 
graphical  Notices.  * 

('aptaiii  Matthew  Fliiidti'ft  it  prcfMf 
ing  for  publicntioii,  by  nnihorlty  of  thr 
Board  ot  Admiralty,  n  V**yageto  Tfrfi 
Aii»tralis,  in  bis  maiesty*s  sbi|*  the  It* 
veMigator,  in  two  «)ii  nr  to  volume**,  illoi* 
trated  by  pl.ntes  ami  chart 

('aptaiii  l.a*k(y  intends  to  pnbliA  f 
early  in  next  month  n  Sr'iciitiBe  Dn* 
criplionof  the  Rnritiesin  the  HunteriM 
Moxcum  at  GI.'l^gow. 

Mr.  ItulH'rt  Wal|)*de  bns  in  the  prr^ 
in  a  quarto  volume.  Memoirs  on  KuiW 
pcan  and  A>ialic 'ruikey,  fiom  the  mt 
nusr'ript  journals  of  modern  tfjirellmii 
those  coMiitiics. 

W.  H.  Ynte,  V^q.  will  speedily  pib 
lish,  the  P.ilace,  i.r  Mi  moirs  of  the  Roril  * 
lloiKc  ot  ricninark,  (unnded  on  tlietLth 
riage  act  of  that  Stale. 

Folrert  Cory,  3«m.  r.*q.  pnrjT<*ti*»  b 
pnbli>h  the  llistort'  and  Antii^uitMid 
S’armonth,  in  Norto'k,  In  (wu  quiw 
Volnmcs,  rnilHUisiud  With  many  et*  f 
graiing^.  ^  L 

'Hie  K*  v.  I>.  Wdlinnit,  late  of  Cbrik  » 
Cluircb,  t  txfnid,  will  shortly  pnlilisbnf - 
an  m*in\o  vo!iiin«‘,  the  Laws  relating^  '  ] 
ItieClei  jty  ;  intended  at  a  guide  to  IR  >  ;] 
«'*eiieal  professiuo,  in  the  legal  tdit] 
c.iuoincal  dUchaigc  of  (heir  various  As*  ^ 

An  (d.tion  of  the  I^Krt  Wiilingl  ^  ^ 
Henry  Jatni»  1^’e,  i«  tim  ecttst  Ip 
Sol  nines,  in  prqrosed  til  to  pnblUlMhl 
Mr.  Nicliob,  liavidc  atu'ned  mwdt  ' 
vab.i-o'c  inallir,  r»  irr'^trmltti  add  ta®*  . 
Iher  \ultiiiie  to  !iis  l.ireral>’  AoeciloWk  , 
which  i«  piepariiry  fOr.ptoMfati*  d.  to  :  ^ 
be  n«ll  so.'fi  piddrsb'^  tecuad  otoR 


Select  Literary  Injor'mattoil 


^  the  TlUtory  and  AnliquUIt-s  dF  Hiook- 

Sermons  and  Charpcs  by  the  late  Ker. 
t>r.  Kdward  \Viliiuiii5,  arc  printing  iu  an 
\o!unie. 

ThirJo.  a  Titatitc  on  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  traiiiilAt(\l  fiom  the  (ireek 
oflMato,  by  T.  R  J.  Fs(|.  A.  M.  ik  ox- 
pt'Ctt'd  to  apprar  in  the  course  of  tb^s 
gH>nth. 

Mrs.  Pilklugton  will  Rliortly  ptibllsh 
Sk  tebesfroni  Nature,  written  dunii^  a 
Iborl  re’od ’ucr  at  Margate. 

■  A  Ttau  iiiTot  vlalc,  iiijbiding  Rokeby 
iuii  its  environ^,  is  in  tbepres'i. 

Mr.  tir.idU  y  ha4  in  the  pres*  .a  new 
elfBici.l.iry  aorkon  Geography;  the  re- 
p.l(  ul  much  pi'MCticH;  in  the  art  of  teneh- 
{■',  and  es'^tntially  diiVeiviit  froMi  all 
otbyrt,in  ucquii  iuga  more  speedy  kuovv- 
Wse  «»f  the  sciciK  e. 

OJimnsationsoii  Chemistry,  the  fourth 
edition,  with  udiiitions  and  eurreetions, 
b  two  duodeciino  volume*,  is  ntnriy 
fvady  for  publication. 

Th' third  volume  of  the  new  rditiou 
of  llntcliins’  History  of  DoiscUliire  will 
be  ready  in  a  few  day.*. 

The  sei'ond  edition,  with  correetions 
ini  notes,  of  Sir  John  Cniluin’s  Ibstory 
of  Ilaastcd  ond  H.irdwiek;  in  SnlTjIk, 
will  soon  apfieur  in  n  royal  (|ttarto  vo¬ 
lume,  with  two  portraits  and  nmc  ollu.r 
plate*. 

A  n;  w  jicriodical  pap<  r  ha*  been  an¬ 
nounced  at  Oxl'unl,  under  the  title  of 
the  Ceiibor,  by  members  of  th.it  t'lii- 
vtrsiiy. 


to^ 

Hibernia  :  an  llistorlcnl  aivl  Topogra¬ 
phical  Aecouiit  of  lielaiid ;  d’spluyin,;^ 
it*  Civil,  Military,  Kccksiastic,  aid  Mo¬ 
nastic  Hi-tory  und  Antiquitie*  ;  the  Livex 
of  eminent  )M'rsun«,  and  Oenealogics  01* 
the  movt  considerable  families,  frorti  the 
c>Brlu  St  to  the  present  pci  iod,  il  prsqrar- 
injt  for  publication ;  by  Hir  William 
lit  thnm.  Deputy  Ulster  King  ot  Aim*, 
and  W.  M.  Mason,  Esq. 

A  new  translation  if  announced  of 
Atal.«,  or  the  Amours  of  two  Savages  in 
the  IVsert,by  Cbateaubiiand. 

A  Portuguese  new*pn|Nir  has  been  com* 
m«'nc(‘d,iii  London,  under  the  title  of 
Eapeliio,  politico  e  moral. 

At  Cambridge,  the  subject  of  Iho  .Sea- 
toiii.in  Prixe  Poem  for  the  present  year 
is,  **  ri.e  Death  of  S.sul  and  Joiitithaii.** 
~Sub)eclsuf  the  Exercises  fur  the  Meiii- 
b<.rs’  Prizes  for  the  present  year  me— 
Scuior  Hachrlor*:  Quid  |K)ti*siniuin  boni 
vel  mali  nb  iatimi  ordiiiis  jiivciitute  lii 
trris  institiicndA  sit  orhindiiin  ?— Mid¬ 
dle  Raelielois;  Omni*  doctrina  ingeii- 
uarum  et  bum.innram  arthiin  iino  quo- 
dam  soeictatis  vinculo  coutinctur. 

Don  Joseph  Rodriguez,  having  ani¬ 
madverted  with  s<‘veriiy  on  allcdged  er¬ 
rors  of  Colonel  Madge’s  Trigono?i.etii- 
cal  Survey  of  Engl.uid,  a*  d  tl'er.ng  from 
the  measures  ot  the  Ffeiicb,  und  Other 
niatheinaticians  in  other  coiiiitricf,  Dr. 
Olintbnt  Giegory  ha*  published  a  spirit¬ 
ed  reply,  in  defence  of  the  English  sur- 
vcyui's;  and  he  coiiteiiUs,  that  the  ^.'lria• 
tioii  arisi  sfrotn  .iiinmalies  in  the  ntlrat:- 
lions  ol  thvplumiiicl  in  an  island. 
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II06RA.HT. 

Metnoirt  of  the  Private  and  Public 
Ijfe  of  William  Penn.  By  'Phoraa.* 
Clarkson,  M.  A.  also  may  be  had,  by 
the  same  Author,  'i  volt.  bvo.  II.  4*. 
boards. 

Memoirs  of  John  Horn  Tooke,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  Original  Documents.  By 
Alexander  Stcpheits,  of  the  Hon.  Society 
of  Uh:  Middie  Temple,  S  vols.  ttvo.  IL 

4*.  Wfc 

•  alit'CATIOII. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Lancastcrian  Institution  for  th«  Educa- 
tivueftbe  Poor  for  price  U 


Portefenillc  Sentimental,  ou  Melange 
dv  Prose  el  de  Poede.  I'Jiiio.  pris  5s. 
biN. 

'I'he  Madras  School  Grummar,  or  I  he 
New  System  rtHluceil  to  Question*  and 
Answers  ;  by  G.  Reynold*,  master  of  tini 
Lambeth  School,  price  Is. 

Fables  for  the  FircMde.  By  John 
Lctlice,  D.  D.  post  8vo.  5s.  bds.,  Ane 
paper,  7s. 

A  Sketch  of  Modern  and  Ancient 
Geography,  for  the  use  of  Schctols.  By 
Samuel  Butler,  D.  D.  head  inavter  of 
the  Royal  Free  Grammar  School)  of 
Stiriwxbury,  6vo.  pi  ice  9s.  bds. 


Ill 


List  of  Works  recently  published. 

i 


Tlif  compute  Family  A^sislant,  in 
Numben*,  at  6vJ.  liy  J.  M.  riindall. 

*  A  Trrati>e  on  the  Polish  game  of 
duushtv.  By  J.  Polhmaiij  Esq.  2s. 

'  Tl»«  Works  of  Dainlano,  Kuip>Lo|M:z, 
tod  SaUio,  oil  ti  e  game  of  Chess. 
’TranJaltdby  J.  H.  Sarrat,  12s, 

Facts  tending  to  prove  that  General 
Ijce  was  the  author  of  Junius.  By  T. 
CirdU’^tone,  M.t).  73.  (*d. 

A  loinplctc  Discovery  of  the  Author  of 
Junius,  v^s. 

The  Canibridgc  University  Calcmlar, 
for  1SI3.  FooUcap,  js.  6d.  bds. 

All  E'say  towards  a  Theory  of  Appa- 
rliion*.  *  liy  John  Ferriar,  M.D.  cr.  8vo. 
•i>.  (mJ.  hds. 

*  The  Tidies*  Companion  for  visiting  the 
Poi»r.  I  Jinow  *2i.  sewed. 

Tableau  dc  la  Litteiature  Fraiivoise 
priidant  ie  dix  huiticiiie  S.i'cle.  bvo, 
prix  7>. 

VAii’iiAr.  HisronY, 

An  Introiluction  to  (Jeolopy ;  com¬ 
prising  the  I'leinenth  of  the  Science,  and 
^bnr  apphcilion  tu  iliustr.itt*  the  Geology 
rf  Kiigland.  liyUuotit  LlakoweU.  8vo. 

boards,  wilh  u  Cc*i'hii;ical  iiup  of 
iiiiglaiKi,  and  i  .lur  eo)  .iiivd  plutcs. 

Nuinher  XL!  of  Fuei ;  or,  Culouicd 
Fignies,  with  disCilplions  in  Latin  and 
English,  of  the  pi.w)t>  relerrcd  by  Ihi- 
1, mists  to  the  genus  Fiuus.  liy  Dawsop 
Turucr,  r>q.  A..M.  F.B.S,  L.S.  itc. 
j-rice  7s.  (kI, 

'KxperMiitntal  Rescarclics,  conccrirlng 
the  Philosophy  of  Pcnnuuenl  Colours ; 

I  aud  the  best  means  of  pioducing  them 
I  by  dyeine,  calico-printing,  <k,c.  By 
Fdvord  iianefuir,  Al.l),  Fellow  of  ilxi 
Koyal  Society  of  London,  and  x>f  tite 
AniriKMn  Academy  ol  Arts  and  Sciences, 
of  the  Slate  ol  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Voi.  bvo.  11.  165.  hds. 

HesearclKS  on  Atmospheric  Phenome¬ 
na;  togttiier  uitUMcteorolqgienl  Journal^, 
fcc.  By  Thuaias  Forster,  F.L.S.  bvo. 
bds. 

LicnicnU  of  Agiicnltuial  Chymistry, 
iuaootiise  oi  I  t  e.Lnris  for  the  Board  of 
Agiicaliure. ,  By  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
L.  iJy  E.  M.11.L  bcc.  4io 
-h  'ii.  bus.  lliubtraUd  by  ten  ciigra- 
xiiigs. 

A  lecture  in  prot»f  of  the  Systems  of 
rianctfc  being  inh.ibited ;  by  Jumes 
M.uhvll,  .M  A.  Is.  dd. 

I  rstwaciiops  of  ti;c  I  innosan  Society  of 
l-cudoo.  Pori  i.  Vol.  11.  2ls. 


An  F.s^y  on  the  Philosophy,-  Study, 
and  Use  of  Natural  History ;  by  CharleA 
Futhergill.  Foolscap,  Bs.  bds. 

A  Dictioiiaiy  of  Botanical  Terms,  for 
the  use  of  students  in  Botany,  byJainet 
Lee.  8vo.  4a.  bds. 

A  Precuisor  to  an  Expos6  on  Forest 
Irecu  and  tiiiilx'r,  S;c.  By  Capt.  Lay, 
mans,  dvo.  As.  Od.  sewed. 

OaitNTAt  LlTilRATtllE. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Hindustan  Laa» 
guage.  By  John  Shaki'spear,  Pio- 
fe.'Sor  of  Oriental  [.iingiingrs,  at  tiia 
East- India  Company’s  Military  SemU 
lury,' Croydon,  4to.  11.  Is.  Ids. 

WLiTirs, 

Cunshler.itions  on  the  relative  state  fif 
ft  real  Britain  in  May,  IM  J.  Bvo.  price 
4s.  sewed. 

Considerations  on  Colonial  Policy, 
with  re!atio«i  to  the  renewal  of  the  Ea»U 
India  Coiiipwny*s  (.'barter.  By  an  im¬ 
partial  Observer,  Bvo.  laiee  3s.  6d. 
sewed. 

The  Case  stateil  upon  the  claims  qf 
the  Opposition,  8vo.  puce  3s  od  sewed. 

LcUeis  on  Ireland,  to  refute  Mr. 
George  Barnes*  statr^tical  .Account,  Aic. 

By  a  Citizen  of  Watcrivird.  8vo.  3s  Od  , 
SI.  wed. 

All  .Andress  to  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  011  the  ClaiiiiS  of  Authors 
to  their  own  Copy- Bight,  bvo.  prict 
Is.  Od.  st'wed. 

liKiuiries  respecting  the  pronosctl  Al¬ 
teration  of  the  lain  of  Copyright,  as  it 
afTi-ets  authors  and  the  Univerjutics ;  by 
Basil  Montague,  Esq.  price  '2s. 

■  All  Ap]K‘al  to  the  Natfoix  of  Europe 
against  tho  Continental  System.  By 
Madame  de  Stael  Holstein.  4s. 

A  full  and  correct  Report  of  the  De¬ 
bates  in  the  House  ot  Commons  on  the 
Catholic  Claims,  on  Thui.sday,  February 
lid — March  ‘2,  1813.  5s. 

Protestant  Union:  Nua.  1.  and  11. 
HI.  and  iV.  ContHining  the  Address, 
Kf«oluiioiia,  and  Questions,  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Roman  Catl^olicn,  by  the  Protcst.int 
Union,  k.c.  tid.  each.  * 

Outlines  of  the  Plan  of  F.nancc,  stated 
by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Chancillor  of 
the  Exrheqiier,  to  the  Conrmtlc**  of  the 
whole  Huus<*  of  Cuinniuiu,  Wednesday, 
March  3,  iblJ,  with  a  Copy  of  tie 
Rcsolutluiisprup  ised  by  him  to  theCouK 
luitly'e.  lii.  6d. 


Lhi  of  Works  recaUtt/  published. 


An  tnqu'ry  into  the  Ri«r  nnH  Pforrcv*. 
the  R«  iU'inpltun  and  preM^t  Stitc,  and 
Ihr  Maici^tfinf  nt  of  Natiunal  lV’»t  of 
Great  niitnin.  By  Kot>^rt  ifamilton, 
I.I..  I>.  F.K.S. E.  Pio^*s»<>r  of  Nnitirai 
l*liilo\0|»hy  in  Ihr  Alarischal  ColU  pt*  aud 
l*ni\er>ity  <»f  Abt-rdet  n.  8vo.  O’*. 

A  l/'Uti*  toth**  Kigbt  Ilon.t.'>iil 
Tidi',  o< caxixntti  by  soirr  obMrrv alioni 
I’f  his  lA>id»ii<p  on  the  luist  India  rcii- 
pany’*»  r.Hialilifhniv  nt  for  the  <*0ur.*iion 
of  thiii  tMvil  iitivjiUs.  By  the  litv*  T. 
K.  MhUIuis  a.  M.  '25. 

'I’hon^ht*.  on  tin*  ('alholic  Question,  by 
P.'roncns,  !>'|.  Major  in  the  Royal 
Mariiu-s,  author  of  thn  liconomist  K'o- 
fulo.I,  r.ssay  on  Muiity  and  Paper  Cur- 
rrnry.  *2^  ni  t  on. 

ttrlenljl  ('oiniiu  rrr ;  bra  Qnidc  to  the 
T«a«ln  »*f  lilt*  Fast  Inriins  and  *rhm.i. 
By  Wiiliitni  Mtlbtiin,  of  ibc  East  in  i:a 
C'uinpany’-*  sorvioo. 

A  Prill  Histoiir;*!  Virw  of  thn  Can  ion 
of  thr  lint*  of  the  Commeico  of  Na- 
tlon^.  B\  J.iinL‘s  ‘l  ysiin.  ‘2>. 

rmiRv. 

Pcein*:  <“0  a  vaii.*ty  of  Snhii'nti.  Ry 
W.iikins,  or'Sloktlanc,  hoiiicrsut. 

12nu*,  10s.  oti.  h.ls. 

fbo  <t*ai>iir,  a  I  ragmrnt  of  .a  Turkish 
Talc.  By  the  Kt.  lion.  Lord  Bviom.  Svo. 
od.  bds. 

A  Odb'Ction  of  the  most  bo.nutifnl 
IWms  of  the  .Minor  ri>elsof  Gicecc,  as 
prrsrrfid  in  the  Anih  tfogies  of  Brunck 
and  Jacv»!:s,  in  Rtobauis,  5cc.  'Tran'l.ited 
from  the  original  Greek.  By  the  Bc\’. 
Bo!>ert  Blai'.d.and  oiliers.  Wiih  ropiona 
Noll »,  and  biographieni  an'd  other  lllu-i- 
trations.  Svo.  price  18s. 

The  Bridal  of  Trirrmniii,  or  Vale  of 
5t.  .lohn,  in  'Three  Cnntus,  foolscap,  price 
*rs.  I'd.  lali. 

Walk»  i*5  (M’.  S.)  Gnsfaviis  Vnsi,  and 
idhcr  l\Hin.<i,  8vo.  price  lO.s.  6d.  bii>* 


TlltotoctF. 

An  Essay  on  the  Equity  of  f>ivin«d^ 
vei  nint'nt,  and  the  Sovereignty  of  Dirin 
(lijeif  By  Edward  WdbainSt  D.O.  |ti 
1-2h.  bdj. 

An  English  TraniUition,  with 
torleal  Notes,  of  Bishop  JeweTi  ctle> 
liratrti  Apology  for  the  Church  ofEuj, 
laud,' in  ■  which  th«'  (.rounds  of  the  R«.| 
f*>rnia1ion,  and  of  th*  King's Supn  inse?, 
all*  fully  staled  nud  maiutaintd.  ‘Ti 
which  arc  annex'd,  .Memoirs  of  tW* 
Life  of  Jewel,  ami  the  f.inunts  S^naoij 
preaelifd  hy  him  at  .St.  Paul’s  Cross,  i 
1.S60.  By  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Campbri^ 
A.  M.  Editor  of  the  Apologia,  whi 
Smith's  Click  Versiuti.  bvo.  lOs. 
bis. 

A  Charge  deTivered  before  the  Ss 
ciety  for  privnoting  Christian  Knaa 
ledge,  on  the  23d*of  March^  1813,  i 
the  Rev.  C.  A.  Jacobi,  then  atouttopw 
cced  as  one  of  their  Miss'onaries  a 
India.  By  T.  F.  Middleton,  D.D.  Ares, 
deai'oii  ot  Huntingdon,  together  with  lit. 
Jacobi’s  reply.  Is  Ail. 

Practical  Si  rmons  for  every  Suadif 
inthe  yeitr.  liinu.  5s.  6d.  bds. 

Part  I.  price  ‘is.  sewed,  (to  hi 
completed  in  twelve  parts,  to  fott 
four  hnndsome  volumes,)  of  ScripUsi 
Characters ;  or,  a  Practical  Impiw 
'ment  of  the  principal  Histories  io  thi 
Old  and  New  Testament.  By  the  hit 
Thomas  Robinson,  M.  A.  Victr  ofR 
Mary’s  (.cicester,  and  FiMow  of  Qn^ 
Collt'go,  Cambridge.  , 

VOYAGES, ANP  TSAYBLS. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  engravii(k 
>Voyng«*s  and  Tiavcis  from  (’oiienhs^ 
to  Brazil,  the  South  Sea,  Kanv>chsils 
ond  Japan,  durng  the  years  l80i3,i.V 
and  7.  By  H.  V.  Laiigs<lortT,  Ash 
Counsellor  fp  his  Majesty  the  E'ltpiit 
of  Russia,  Consul  Geqeral  at  the  Brsi^ 
Acc.  4to. 'il.  His.  Cd.bds. 


L  e.avo.dah’e  eiicnm.'.tauccs  haCe  eompclhd  nstD  postpone  to  our  next  Nip*, 
her  the  iiHlexcv  which  were  intciulcU  lo  accompany  thi».  *  ■ 


P 


